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THE OPTIMISTS. 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





WOULD we into your rest were born! 

Would we were friends as ye 

With great, august old energies, 

The good that has been and that is, 
And the evil that must be; 


Nor ever knew this sad frontier 
Where flesh and faith dispart, 

Where, hungering for diviner days, 

The difficult human hope decays, 
Exotic in the heart, 


Oh well, while each against the all 
His carnal feud maintains, 

To sit, conspirators of time, 

And be to our too barren clime 
The smile of Him who reigns ! 


Heavily weigh upon us weak 
Foreknowledge, death, despair ; 

But ye are happy, ye prevail 

Till the last eve dance down the gale, 
With no star in her hair. 
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“ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO.” 








BY JOHN WARD STIMSON. 





Who is the Hero ? Not the brave 
Who on the field of glory sleep |— 

Immortal banners o’er them wave ; 
And the proud nations vigils keep! 


Who is the Hero? ’Tis the slave 
For whom the gentle angels weep, 
_ Who, toiling onward to the grave, 
Has but his tryst with God to keep! 


Who is the Hero? ’Tis the weak, 
The martyr, prophet, poet, seer! 

Who through the long nights dark and bleak, 
Watch till the Lord of Life appear! 


New YORK CITY.. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 








BY JOHN B. TABB. 





WHEN Mary at the angel’s word 
In reverence adores, 
The earliest blossom to the bird 
Its offering outpours. 
St. CHARLES CoLuses, ELLIcoTT City, Mp. 
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THE AMERICAN SORENESS, 


BY H. L, WAYLAND, D.D. 











A Few weeks ago The Spectator (London) published 
an article, ‘‘ American Dislike for England,” which 
attributed this dislike largely to the ‘‘ school histories ” 
in which the children of America ‘are made to regard 
England as a hateful tyrant,” who “‘ treated the settlers 
as an inferior class of people, and who, without respect 
to law and justice, robbed and oppressed them.” How 
far this is the teaching of the great body of our school 
histories I have no means of knowing. That here is a 
potent cause in producing ‘‘ American dislike for Eng- 
land” in the great body of our people, I can hardly 
believe. 

One cause of the dislike lies in the presence of a good 
many millions of Irish, by birth or descent, who have 
inherited an intense hatred to England and a desire to 

break away from the British Empire. These people have 
voices and votes; some of them, with the chances 


afforded by the New World, have attained to wealth and 
prominence, sometimes to seats in the United States 
House of Representatives, or to the position of mayor in 
some of our leading cities. And Iam afraid that some, 
even of our respectable politicians, seek for votes by ex- 
pressing a dislike for England which they do not feel. 

But this cause would not account for the soreness ex- 
isting among those who are not politicians, among the 
thoughtful middle and higher- middle classes in America, 
who, on the one hand, are not running for office, and, on 
the other, have no social aspirations taking the form of 
Anglomania, The soreness is not due to the alleged 
‘‘land-grabbing” tendencies of Great Britain, Great 
Britain is no more disposed to “grab land” than is 
America, and she has much more excuse in her con- 
gested population. We have acquired Florida, the 
Louisiana territory (an empire in itself), Texas, the enor- 
mous area of which we became possessed through the 
Mexican War, and Alaska; and I do not know that our 
hunger is yet appeased. France, and pre eminently 
Russia, are “land grabbers,” and yet our relations with 
them are most friendly. 

As to the economic question, surely we have no right 
to feel aggrieved because Great Britain, by free trade, 
opens her markets for American machinery, cutlery, 
manufactures, grain and beef, 

Nor do we dislike Great Britain on account of the 
Revolutionary War, nor the War of 1812, any more than 
we dislike France on account of the Old French and 
Indian War and the French aggressions on our shipping 
early in the century. Indeed, I think that our own more 
recent experience has led thoughtful Americans into 
more sympathy than they once had with the British 
desire to preserve the national unity, and with the sen- 
timent of American Loyalists. No fair-minded American 
hates England for the execution of Hale, or for the 
burning of the Capitol at Washington. Nor does America 
feel any jealousy of British prosperity and power ; we 
have long since passed that point. 

The Spectator omits the real grievance which may be 
expressed by the figures, 1861-65. We remember with 
undying gratitude Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Forster, 
Newman Hall, Dr. Dale; we shall never forget the 
friendliness of the Queen and of the good Prince, who 
used their great influence to allay the British feeling 
which threatened war after the Trent affair. And our 
eyes fill with tears as we remember the cotton famine in 
Lancashire and the weavers and spinners who, in the 
time of short work and short wages, said, ‘‘ We will 
clem [go on half wages and half food] a while longer ; 
but you, the rulers, shall not put forth your hands against 
our brethren in America.” While preaching in Accring- 
ton, Lancashire, a few years ago, I gladly expressed 
the gratitude which, as an American and a Union soldier, 
I felt toward these glorious people. I could have kneeled 
and kissed the ground on which they stood. But ab, 
how soon do we exhaust the list of those who were our 
friends in our hour of need and agony! And there was 
the silence of Mr. Disraeli, which wonderfully illustrated 
his shrewdness. Ona the other hand, we are compelled 
to remember the pronounced feeling of the social leaders 
and of the political leaders of both parties. The Specta- 
tor says : 

“ Anything like a desire to insult the national honor or 
to rejoice at the difficulties or misfortunes in America, 
would most certainly be treated with indignation. The 
notion of an English Minister, or an ex-Minister, or even 
of an English M.P., prophesying the downfall of the Amer- 
ican Union, or dwelling on it as a source of gratification 
to his country, is simply unthinkable.” 


Apparently the writer in The Spectator belongs to the 
younger class of men. He does not know how the 
“Alabama” got tosea in spite of the warnings of the 
representatives of America in England ; he does not re- 
member when Mr, Laird, a member of Parliament, in 
his place in the House, boasted that it was he who built 
the ‘‘ Alabama,” and he was not rebuked ; he has not 
read that the ironclads building for the Confederates, 
were within a little of completion, and that their prog- 
ress was not checked, until Mr. Adams wrote to Eari 
Russell : 

“It would be superfluous to point out to your lordship 
that this is war.” 

Since I wrote the ‘above, I have been reading in the 
February Nineteenth Century, ‘‘ The Protection of Our 


Commerce in War.” The author, Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
referring to the depredations of the “ Alabama” and 
the other cruisers, says : 

“The South had no commerce to be attacked ; the 
North had a large and prosperous merchant marine. 
° - The Southern cruisers . . . practically drove 
the United States from the seas. The United States have 


never recovered the position they held in 1861 as a shipping 
nation,”’ 


We do not feel hardly toward the men who sailed the 
‘“‘ Alabama,” for they were professed enemies ; but Eng- 
land was afriendly power. Do you wonder it is hard to 
forget? Has The Spectator never chanced to read those 
wise words, ‘‘ A brother offended is harder to be won 
than a strong city ”? 

Mr. Wilson adds : 

‘The destruction of the helpless Northern ships in no 

wise benefited the South. It wrought individual ruin, 
and it embittered the relations between Engiand and the 
United States.” 
The action of England, while it was a very grave and 
distinct injury to the United States, was not in the least 
helpful to the South, but rather held out to them hopes 
which were never realized, and encouraged them to con- 
tinue the contest until every resource was annihilated, 
and they were prostrate; it alienated both sections of 
America. If I am not mistaken, history will say that 
the attitude of Great Britain, 1861-65, was the most 
colossal mistake ever made in international affairs by an 
intelligent and free people. 

If you will kindly open your file of The Spectator, and 
will turn to the number not far from April 14th, 1880, 
which announced that Mr. Gladstone would return to 
power with a Liberal majority of 114, you will find an 
article in which that judicious paper dwells upon the 
fact that the upper classes in England always fail to 
judge correctly the tendencies of popular movements ; 
and the editor cites as an illustration the hostile judg- 
ment of the English upper classes in reference to the 
American war. 

‘*If the reader will go over the pages of The Times, The 
Saturday Review, Punch, Blackwood, and the other 
English periodicals which reflect the views of the upper 
classes, he will find expressions, without limit, of the ex- 
pectation, begotten of the wish, of the ruin of the Repub- 
lic.” 

Of course, so far as treaties can go, all this was ad- 
justed by the Geneva Convention ; but there are hurts 
which cannot be so healed. Hundreds of thousands 
survive who served in the War’; hundreds of thousands 
recall a husband, a brother, a father, a friend, who fell ; 
not a few old soldiers will go halting to their graves. 
The Mexicans have not forgotten the American crime 
against their country in 1846-47 ; the French have not 
forgotten the Franco-Prussian War ; is it to be expected 
that America should forget the War for the Union, only 
five years earlier than 1870? 

With all my heart, I deplore the unfriendly feeling 
toward England that found expression a few weeks ago, 
and I also deplore the events of a generation ago, which 
made this unfriendliness possible. No adjustment nor 
reconciliation can be complete which parades a host of 
imaginary causes of the ‘‘American dislike for England ” 
and forgets the real, I hope the day willcome when, un- 
der the mellowing influence of time and the omnipotence 
of Christian love, one England, the England for the upper 
classes, will have faded into the dimness of remote his- 
tory, and the other England, the England of Bright, of 
the Queen, and of the weavers, will fill the whole 


horizon. 
PHILADRLPHIS, PENN. 
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FROM CHIRACAHUA TO CARLISLE. 
js 


BY OLIVER O. HOWARD, 
MAJOR-GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED. 








THE anniversary of that phenomenal institution for 
Indian children and youths comes at the end of winter, 
This year the public exercises and the graduation of a 
class of seventeen young gentlemen and eight young 
ladies, all of Indian blood, occupied part of the twenty- 
sixth, and all of the twenty-seventh of February. Why 
have so important an anniversary at a season so early 
in the year, very apt to be inclement, and not the fa- 
vorite for other college commencements? 
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The principal reason for this answers all objectors. 
It is because of the Carlisle ‘‘ outing system.” The sea- 
son for farm work begins about the first of March, and 
the farmers want these young Indians’ help to begin 
with the season’s earliest out-of-docr work—for the 
plowing, the fertilizing, the spring seed-sowing, etc. , 
etc. 

This “‘ outing system,” it will be remembered, the able 
Superintendent and his grand corps of instructors regard 
as the peculiar feature of their institution. This ‘‘ out- 
ing system.” however, to the eyes of a stranger is only 
supplementary to a very fundamental and very com- 
plete institution, which is delighting all benevolent 
hearts that acquaint themselves with its workings. It 
is an antidote to the poison of all our selfish and in- 
humane methods which, dealing with the aborigines 
from the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts to the Pacific 
Ocean, bave made possible such a book as ‘ The Cen- 
tury of Dishonor.” This Carlisle Indian School, with- 
out question, renders it possible for us to save, in body, 
mind andspirit a remnant; and several just such schools 
established in the heart of our civilization would enable 
us to save a much larger remnant; and ibdeed I am 
not so sure that cities and States might not use the 
Carlisle methods, intrinsic and extrinsic, as ounces of 
prevention to abundant youthful ignorance, idleness, 
superstition, tramp recruiting and crime. 

But I anticipate. Last week, before 9 a M. of the 26th 
ultimo, Mr. Standing, the cordial Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the institution, met my son Harry and myself at 
the Baltimore Railroad station and led us into a Wach- 
ington special coach. We found there a full car bound 
for Carlisle. Amid the host of cheerful faces were those 
of Gen. John Eaton; the Hon. Mr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education ; the Rav. Dr. 
Tevnis S. Hamliv, sometimes called President Harri- 
son’s minister, better one of our Lord’s true ministers of 
Washington ; several members of the House, including 
Mr. Jas. S. Sherman, the chairman of the House Indian 
Committee, and the Senator from Minnesota, the Hon. 
Knute Nelson; Mre. Hamlin, Mrs. Sherman, Miss Teller 
(daughter of the Senator), and many other charming 
ladies were of the distinguished party. A noticeable 
figure to an old soldier was Gen. Fitz-Hugh L-e, and 
with him his friend. a nephew of Gen. John Newton, 
whom (the nephew) Lee called ‘‘ Commodore Newton,” 
becaure he was a participant in the great naval battle at 
Hampton Roads during the late Civil War. 

Lee and I struck hands. of course ; veterans always 
do, no matter which side, unless prejudiced women or 
politicians intervene. We had separated at West Point 
before Sumter fell, had met two or three times since the 
War, but had not, except at long range, had a fair 
chance at each other till now. Fitz Hugh seemed un- 
changed except, of cours, the silver beard and the inev- 
itable crow’s-feet and the bass-drum like proportions. 
His voice. eye, manner, jovial as of old, charmed us. 
We settled many war questions, agreed to differ on the 
old split of the part being greater than the whole so as 
to make the little State supreme, provided always that 
Columbia and the Stars and Stripes under the name of 
America shall be hereafter always ahead ! 

All this talk brought us, via Harrisburg, to the city of 
Carlisle. What a compact town. houses close, clear up 
to -idewalk,an1 oblique coal doors even trenching upon 
the walks themzelves, and all the streets narrow—some 
new, fine residences holding more space; the grand old 
D'ckioson Col'ege building grounds, churches and other 
publi> structures libsral enough in space for economic 
times. 

The Superintendent, Captain R'chard H. Pratt, met us 
at the station. Over six feet, with a fine, chiseled head, a 
perfect model and grand face ; it does you good to look at 
him. He is certainly one of nature’s noblemen. His 
head is se large that his hat cannot be worn by ordinary 
men. With health, strength, vourage, grand ideas, 
always of a practical turn and a combativeness that 
meets opposition more than halfway, his presence as well 
as his strong speech is always eloquent. Get a little 
nearer to him, stay as we did a few days at hisown home 
and notice his ways in his family. You find the real 
secret of his remarkable success ; it is that the Lord is 
with him and his. Such men are humble before the Lord 
their God, but ‘‘ fear not the face of clay.” 

Delay a moment at those lunch tables in his own 
house ; at least sixty guests—3ome besides our party— 
Chaplain and Mrs. McCabe, Sheldon Jackson, friends of 
men and Indians and others. What a party! Indian 
girls are serving you at table with joyous, welcoming 
faces, and most cleanly and acceptable attire. Mrs. Pratt 
and the daughter, Miss Pratt, her father’s special assist- 
ant, knew how to add grace to a Christian home life not 
to be excelled. On one occasion the inimitable Chaplain 
McCabe condensed his public speech into a happy recog- 
nition of the untiring energy and happy helpfulness of 
Mrs. Pratt in the home and in the institution. A younger 
daughter and a married one also brought us additional 
sunshine. 

I had not been to Carlisle before, but Fitz-Hugh Lee 
had, He was stationed there at these very barracks as a 
lieutenant in 1856 and 1857, so long before the War ; he 
had been there later in Stuart’s column and “raid”; it 
was in July, 1868, before Gregg’s cavalry fight on our 
right flank at Gettysburg. So Lee brought out the points 
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of contrast between the old and the new. He showed us 
where the gallant “‘ Charley Mav” livedafter the Mexican 
War, where at Resaca de la Palma he had made his 
famous charges ; he told us about the burning of the bar- 
racks and the shelling of the city. Every inhabitant was 
curious to see Fitz-Hugh Lee; they hastened to cffer bim 
forgiveness, hospitality and happy greetings. Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers do not harbor resentments ! 

At Carlisle so much time is given to study and so much 
to work in the industrial divisions ; but lest there be not 
enough exercise for health, development of body and 
grace of movement, Captain Pratt has a complete gym” 
nasium large enough for two hundred to use, with the 
dumb: bells or clubs at the same time. The pupils marched 
in in columns, the girls and boys in separate divisions. 
With ease and grace they went through all their exer- 
cises. Crowds of people watched them from the spa- 
cious galleries; and again and again I heard ladies ex- 
claim, ‘‘ How beautiful they are!” Healthful, brunet, 
jetty, straight hair, keen, bright eyes, regular, happy 
features, and good manly and womanly figures ; indeed, 
they were handsome ! 

We circulated through the shops. Harnesses complete 
and in parts were under construction ; shoes made and 
in making; horses shod or being shod; woodwork 
turned or worked up into a variety of constructions ; 
tinware fashioned or in process of making ; ty pesetting ; 
laundry operations, washing, ironing and mending; 
cooking for mess of 600 ; care of hospital ; taking all the 
care of the police of the buildings and grounds; doing 
the messenger and clerical work and typewriting ; occu- 
p2nts of rooms diligent to have them in military neat- 
ness and order—all this by Indian children under the 
best divisional supervision by a leader, teacher or ma- 
tron, who, it seems, is indefatigable, always kind, 
patient and practically Christian. How can I tell it? 
The reader must go and see! 

My son and myself ventured into their dining hall just 
before a meal. All the 600 boys and young men from 
little to big, in their simple uniform, girls and young 
women of different sizes, in their pretty short cloaks 
suspended from their necks and shoulders, came march- 
ing from barrack and dormitories, and filed in quickly, 
each into the well-known seat at table. The excellent 
mistress of the dining hall sat midway upon the side of 
the entrances on a small dais besidea table. She quietly 
rose, had me ‘‘say grace”; then she said, *‘ Sing, please!” 
It was the 600, with a voice like many waters, that sang 
‘*Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’’ I never 
was more affected by a song. My son said: ‘‘I never 
heard anything like that, so solemn, so harmonious, so 
sweet!” It was the deeply moving charm of real praise 
from young hearts that were tender. . 

The chapel room will hold two thouerand; but mor 
folks came the first night than had been invited ; only 
the graduating class of Indian youth and the Indian Band 
were letin. Captain Pratt said : ‘‘ Too bad ; my children 
(meaning the scholars) had to be sent back to their rooms 
because of so many uninvited guests.” The chapel was 
packed, and this included the epacious platform at the 
front. On that stage were the prominent people, Senators, 
members of the House of Representatives, clergymen, 
generals, official personages and laymen of note. The 
bright faces of the graduating pupils held the right front, 
while the Band, about thirty strong. all Indian young 
men, including the leader, himself an Indian student, 
were in the rear, straight before the presiding officer. 

Captain Pratt, the Superintendent, presiding, made a 
few happy welcoming remarks, and introduced the 
speakers, Just after a fervent prayer bya good minister 
and the Indian music which surprised and animated all 
hearts and filled them with delight and cheer, I noticed 
a remarkable young Indian, large and tall, on the plat- 
form. I asked him his name. 

** Antonio Apache, sir.” 

‘‘What tribe, Antonio; Pima?’ 

“Qh no; Chiracahua Apache.” 

‘Did you know the old leader of that tribe?” I asked. 

‘*Yes ; Cochise was my uncle.” 

‘* Who, pray, was your own father ?” 

‘*His name was Juan.” 

Imagine my astonishment. Juan was the Indian, 
Cochise’s brother, that rode so furiously into ‘‘ Cochise 
stronghold” when Captain Sladen Jefferds and I were 
penned up there the morning after our entrance into 
that awful den in the Dragoon Mountains of Arizona, 
where we were surrounded by savage men, waiting the 
decision of the great chief who had hitherto for years 
spared no white people, as to whether we should live or 
die. Juanat that time, in 1872, early in the morning, in 
his full war-paint, rushed upon our party and appeared 
grim and terrible, like a portentous messenger of de- 
struction ! 

THE INDEPENDENT will recall how we succeeded in 
abating all the fury, and, by God’s help, put Cochise, Juan 
himself and all those Chiracahua Apaches ona reserva- 
tion at Sulphur Springs, Ariz., and so vindicated there 
and then, General Grant’s peace policy—making peace 
with the last tribe then at war. 

That boy on this Carlisle platform, Juan’s son, was 
present at the peace-making twenty-four years ago, and 
had been captured by an officer; went to common 
schools in Massacbusetts and elsewhere, studied nights, 
was chosen to exhibit Indian goods and relics at the Chi- 
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cago Exposition, and now found himself a correspond- 
ent for the Chicago press at a Carlisle commencement, 
I believe Captain Bourke of our cavalry, who has a 
national reputation, brought the lad from Arizona and 
befriended him. Like Cochise over six feet tall, with 
handsome figure, and of pure Indian blood, he spoke in 
a scholarly fashion the best of English, without foreign 
accent. Indeed, in my eyes truth is stranger than fic. 
tion. The Lord be praised for an object lesson! I intro- 
duced him to the audience. He madea good speech, 
urging the young Indian folks to become independent of 
rations and all boggary. He used an expression that 
caused the chairman of the House Committee to think 
him ungrateful. This was it: ‘‘My friends, I want to 
make my own living, and not have meat thrown to me 
as to adog!” The chairman, who on the occasion de. 
nounced such a sentiment, afterward owned that he had 
misinterpreted the young man. An Oneida Indian, 
named Hill, made a fine address, earnest and elcquent, 

Senator Nelson, in his address, poured oil upon the 
troubled waters, and showed how the right help led to 
independence, and dwelt upon the Indian citizenship in 
his own district of Minnesota. General Lee and other 
Southern speakers vied with the Northern in praising 
this object lesson—the learning the English, the progress 
in study, the industrial features, the ‘‘ outing system,” 
and the positive economy of it all. Incidentally they 
indorsei th? old flag with an enthusiasm that made the 
people cheer till the reverberating echoes seemed to 
shake the house. Senator Nelson was a Norwegian 
born. Another strong man from Philadelphia, a Ger- 
man by birth, amid his rejoicings, in an eloquent 
harangue epitomized the grandeur of American citizen- 
ship, and congratulated the young Indians on- their 
superb advantages. The happy occasion was rendered 
complete by Chaplain McCabe singing, as he only can, 
‘*The Vintage of the Lord.” The band played, and all 
standing, sang ‘‘ America.” That night my heart was 
full of joy and thanksgiving. 
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MULLET, MOCKING BIRDS AND MONTAIGNE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








WHEN I go into the South, especially the Gulf Coast 
near New Orleans, it always seems fit that French books 
should be read, and old French books suit the conditions 
best; even damaged backs and mildewed pages add 
something comforting to what is so largely a matter of 
romance, 

Lately I was blown once again down to the dream- 
haunted town of Bay Saint Louis by a howling north 
wind from the frozen lakes. The snow was deep in 
Indiana, covering a crust of earth frozen thirty inches 
down, when I set out. I bade good by to some bluejays 
in the trees round about my home ; the poor birds stood 
each.on one foot, mvffled and silent. A day anda half 
later I was reading Montaigne’s essays in the open air 
under a live oak tree with wild violets in my buttonhole 
and a mocking bird singing overhead. ‘' Essais de 
Michel Seigneur de Montaigne Tome Premier édition 
stéréotype D'aprés le procédé de Firmin Didot, A Paris, 
An X. MDCCCII.” Not a scarce edition, but to me a 
very much prized set, the four volumes, with certain 
creole associations scratched on the inner face cover- 
ings. 

Along way by land and sea from here to Perigord, and 
yet a longer down the years to Montaigne’s time; but 
somehow when you come to Bay Saint Louis yon hack- 
slide ; it is as if to-day’s world had spun from under you 
and left you standing on a provincial footing in some 
lane of the sixteenth century, Here on either hand 
where the weather beaten, wide-roofed cottages are deep, 
up to their eaves, in orchard foliage and orchard bicom, 
lurks the dreamer’s temp‘a'ion, and you cannot escape a 
certain impulse toward romance; and what is more 
romantic than reading an old bosk in an atmosphere of 
the ancient time? These gnarled fig trees testify to age, 
the fenc’s molder amid their Cherokee rose vines, and 
these oleander hedges and thickets of acacia are mossy 
with the touch of years. 

I was reading Montaigne’s essay, ‘‘ Des Cannibales,” 
always to me a most delizhtful piece of tal&y-talky, in 
which the limitations and #lmost the perfection of essay- 
writing. for the mere sake of writing, are so cleverly 
displayed, when from my seat under the live oak I got a 
glimpse of two mocking birds fighting on the ground. 
And down went my book ; for here was life itself to be 
read in acts. 

I can distinguish at a glance the migrant moqueur 
from the resident ; and it would be difficult to set in ink 
just how I am able to do this—it is a trick caught 
through long and careful observation—cognate to it is 
one’s way of knowing a stranger in the street of a city. 
So soon asthe migrant birds arrive from b2yond the 
Gulf they are attacked by the resident cocks, and I have 
been for some years studying this phase of mocking- bird 
life. Even Montaigne is less interesting ; besides, books 
will keep, and there is but a short time each spring when 
the niorthward-going birds show themselves in the 
orange groves and pear orchards of Bay Saint Louis. 

To my mind avian migration presents a subject forci- 
bly mysterious at all points ; but this fixed residence of 
some and the annual far migration of others of the sag 
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species cannot be called merely mysterious; some 
ancient, inexplicable strain of hereditary exigency seems 
to control. A certain number of mocking birds remain 
the year round in the coast-side orchards and groves ; 
others, perhaps more, stay only in the breeding season 
and cross the Gulf southward in the autumn, while yet 
a much greater number may be observed lingering but 
a few days in early spring to fight a while with the per- 
manent or nesting residents, and then pass on north- 
ward. 

This wave-like, overlapping migration leaves its nest 
builders everywhere between the Gulf and the Ohio 
Valley, some of the birds crossing the Ohio River; and 
as far north as Tennessee there are permanent residents 
in which the migratory instinct seems dormant or dead. 
Some of the migrants come no further south than to the 
Gul€ Coast, others pass oa down into Florida; but to 
what austral extreme the most venturesome flyers go I 
bave no certain knowledge. 

What lovers and what fighters these cock moqueurs 
are! Like Montaigne'’s savages, they seem to have but 
two articles of ethics: one teaches courage in battle, the 
other love for their mates. I followed two of the bel- 
ligerent birds through a wili thicket of yaupon, then 
across @ ravine full of bay bushes into an orchard of pear 
and pecan, hedged round with rose bushes, acacia trees 
andoleanderclumps. They combated viciously, beak and 
toe-nail, and their wings clashed together now and again 
so sharply that I thought the quills must have snapped. 
There was apparently no decided victory for either bird ; 
they presently flow apart, and one of them sang glee- 
fully here, the other yonder. Meantimea demure female 
had been hovering along in sight, and she seemed true 
to the resident fighter. Doubtless he made great point 
of this. 

And now the subject of goats is in order ; for when I 
went. back to my live oak to resum: my reading, there 
stood a whiskered, flinty-horned, glass-eyed he goat 
making a meal of my first volume of Montaigne! I 
charged upon him recklessly with a mighty shout, which 
set him jumping away, and fortunately no great damage 
had been done, only a rip down the back of the binding. 
Hereafter I shall reg2rd goats with the suspicion that 
they are possessed of fine critical taste—in a ruiiment- 
ary state ; and I hold that it is better to eat a good book, 
merely as fodder, than never to realize the flavor of true 
literature. 

With asea breez>, assoft as the breath of a child, fan- 
ning the long gray Spanish moss overhead, the old oak is 
resonant, and upits rough bark climbs the exquisite 
tree fern amid lichens and fungus-bearing mold. I read 
Montaigne with a sense of the sea that ripples away 
past the lighthouse and the Chandelleurs down to where 
the Cubans are skirmishiog in the name of liberty. More 
mocking birds gather around and begin to sing. By the 
way, this ancient French is not so easy, with its abomi- 
nable spelling and outlandish words ; and will you hear 
that Negro boy? He, too, has a lay of which he is un- 
burdening himself. If you willcharge it to my running 
account of over light trespasses I will quote what I re- 
member of it. He was a ragged, jet-black lad of sixteen, 
and he shambled past without seeing me, meantime 
mouthing melodiously (the alliteration is justifiable) as 
follows : 

“Say de snake to de allergator : 
* W'at yo’ doin’ dar ?’ 
Say de yam to de yaller ‘tater: 
*He’s a roachin’ up his ha'r,’, 
En dey’s a leetle bit o’ "lasses in de gou’d.” 

A note of explanation is worth while for fear that the 
phrase ‘‘’lasses in de gou’d” may not b3 understood. A 
gourd is used among Negroes and ‘‘ crackers” to keep 
molasses in, and it makes an excellent jug. The refrain, 
**°Ea dey’s a leetle bit o’ ‘lasses in de gou’d,” came rol- 
licking into my ears many times ; but I could catch and 
keep only this one more stanza : 

** Say de whi’ man to de cu'lud pusson : 
* W’at business is yo’ at?’ 
Say de cullud pusson: ‘Stop yo’ fassin’; 
T's a-libin’ nice an’ fat ; 
En dey’s a leetle bit 0” lasses in de gou’d.’” 
And that is precisely it; you feel that way; for in this 
climate a gourd of molasses and a brown biscuit make a 
feast, especially when you have had oysters and mullet. 
Moreover, it was here on this coast that Thackeray 
found claret as good as any in Europe. He might have 
added broiled flouaders and gombo and deviled crabs, 
not to mention.burr artichokes stuffed with shrimps. 

In his second volume, tenth chapter, Montaigne chats 
about books. He reads for amusement, he says (there’s 
the luxury of books), or if he studies. it is but to get ac- 
quainted with himself. I wonder if a great change in 
one’s landscape, climate and habits does turn to the light 
& new set of one’s characteristics. As for myself, this 
sudden jump from snow and ice and howling zero winds 
into blooming rose gardens and breez2s of Araby gives 
me a fresh and gratifying conceit of my personal values. 
If I had a chateau here, like that’ of Montaigne, what 
reading I might do and what essays I might scribble! 
And, pardon me, I should take a wider range when 
browsing for book-pleasure than ‘*Le Decameron de Boc- 
cace, Rabelais, et les Baisers de Iehan, Second,” with 
which Montaigne was content. A French poet was 
asked what he most liked before dinner. ‘‘ Hugo and 
absinthe,” was the prompt answer. ‘And after din- 
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ner?” ‘Coffee and Coppée.” But here in Bay Saint 
Louis with mullet, mocking birds and Montaigne to dis- 
cuss, and the air actually heavy with perfume, neither 
absinthe nor coffee has any undue fascination, albeit 
both are in demand among an idle set to which one could 
not belong if one tried. 

I wonder why “literary artists” do not come here in 
swarms, as gamblers go to MonteCarlo. Thisis paradise 
for the brainworker in winter. Never really cold, never 
very hot, always breezy, bloomy, subtly stimulating. 
When it rains it rains with great sincerity and to the 
purpose; but after a three-inch fall it is but an hour to 
wait for dry walking. The air is a digestive, the tem- 
perature an exhilarant, the sough of the sea a nervine. 
And you can wear your old clothes eternally, or therea- 
bout, 

You shall not force me to overstate the comforts of this 
Gulf Coast ; the hotels are not palaces; but they are 
good enough for me and for you, too, if you have the 
good hard sense to care more for climate and all out-of- 
doors than for dress parade and embroidered napkins. 
When I come there I expect nothing but excellent plain 
fare, a very cheap looking but airy room and a moderate 
charge to pay at the week’s end. And I work, work like 
a millband, at my pine-board table, for four or five hours ; 
then after luncheon I grab a French book and go out 
among the fig orchards, the rose gardens and the mock- 
ing birds. 


<< 
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PUBLIC TIDINESS. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 











It is apt to be a mortifying experience, I fear, for 
persons in the unfortunate possession of an ardent pa- 
triotism to return, after a lapse of years spent in Ger- 
many, to their beloved United States. 

The discrepancies between the facts as they are and 
the same things as memory has been portraying them to 
the fancy, in the distance of an unfamiliar country, are 
striking and unsatisfying. America does not embrace 
me, 80 to speak, upon my landing in New York, as the 
proud, goodly mother whom I delight in. I am met, in- 
stead, by a representative, who is unworthy of her. 

The first, far-off sight of the metropolis is indeed in- 
spiring. I dote over the hightened picturesqueness and 
imposing, new contours that her tower-high buildings 
give to her sky line. But all too soon, and one after an- 
other, certain details come obtrusively to light which 
make me crestfallen. 

The dock where our steamer drop; anchor is wooden ; 
and I cannot help observing that it is also tawdry. My 
foreign friends at my side have exclaimed something 
about their ‘‘ oddness.” I look at them askance to see if 
they do not mean “‘ cheapand pretentious.” For the new 
quays, I remember, which we have just left, in what 
we would call ‘‘effete” Hamburg, are of massive ma- 
sonwork, and the warehouses upon them, in the North 
German Gothic style of architecture, most solid and 
worthy looking, I am concerned and ashamed over our 
New York water front not coming up toa provincial 
German town’s in richness. And I expostulate inward- 
ly with my fellow-countrymen to pray not harp extenu- 
atingly on the old excuse about America being young 
yet. If itis not youth that goes ahead in great enter- 
prises, what is it? Just because of her youthfulness 
America should be extravagantly in advance of Europe. 

The landing footbridge, meantime, has been adjusted 
between the wharf and our steamship, and we descend 
into the midst of the crowd of visitors and swarm of 
dock hands standing below, within the spacious landing 
house. Our chief care becomes engrossed in avoiding 
rolling truck barrows. But I have leisure to observe a 
line of men in uniform who lounge, idly chatting to one 
anoiher, against the railing of an inclosed space of the 
floor surrounding a chair and writing desk. Most of the 
men are chewing tobacco, which they spit upon the 
planks in front of them. I recognize Union Custom 
House officers in the squad, while amazement diffuses 
itself through my mind atthe recognition. I had so en- 
tirely forgotten that persons in the American Govern- 
ment service are not like the official class abroad! 
After an instant, with a little eff>rt, in which I adjust 
myself mentally to the independent class American 
officials represent, I select them deliberately, in prefer- 
ence to the serf and martinets on the otherside. Yet I 
am apprehensive lest the strangers among our ship’s 
passengers may observe their tobacco habit, and see that 
the unbuttoned coats of most of them show crumpled 
and sweat-stained linen underneath. Their officials in 
Germany are so tidy and proper; so agreeable to one’s 
taste, whatever they may be to one’s principles ; and I 
end by meekly wishing ours, too, might be. Surely 
Yankee invention ought to be able to find a way of 
somehow uniting neatness of attire with independence in 
politics. P 

My foreign friends, I fear, are likely to be exercising 
a keen and cynical curiosity about matters. My advo- 
cacy of republican institu:ions and defense of things 
American never yet convinced them, so [ relied on their 
visit to the United States to doit. Bat American supe- 
riority is not apparent, unfortunately, at all crooks and 
turns. It is with great relief thatI grasp the reason 
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of the alphabetical signs hung up conspicuously along 
one side of the landing house. I call attention to them 
and dwell on what a capital idea it is thus to distribute 
the trunks of passengers according to the initials of 
their owners’ names. My friends are assenting cordially 
when several young men approach us, They carry 
check books and tags ; but as they are vestless, and their 
ragged elbowed coats are worn and soiled, I doubt, at 
first, whether their invitation to have our trunks checked 
be genuine. The whole attire of the young fellow who 
accosted me consisted of a brimless straw hat, brown 
trousers and last week’s flannel shirt. I see Americans 
in other parts of the building giving up their luggage 
to the unreliable-looking persons, however, so I con- 
clude to. My friends defer troubled and questioningly to 
me. I brave the situation as well as I can by prunounc- 
ing the young gentlemen to be the agents of our richest 
transportation companies, The ‘‘ Ah, thank you” which 
this speech of mine brings forth inan apologetical tone, 
sets me nevertheless to expostulating anew. Why have 
we not retained the decorum in small things that lends 
such an air of dignity to the poorest scenes and most 
trifling incidents of our Puritan ancestors’ lives ? 

A custom-house official, the neighboring one to the 
two who now became engaged in examining our boxes, 
pocketed a bribe wich the readiness, if not the gratitude, 
of aEuropeanv. I saw the move distinctly. Buton this 
matter of bribes, I am past being shocked. I used to 
deny stoutly that the true American will condescend to 
accept a tip. There have been occasions when I have 
denied it wrathfully, and I recall them. I am not sorry 
for the mis‘akes I then made, nor, indeed, for any of the 
false praises that I have sung of my nation to Europeans. 
But I begin to regret. Those I have repeated to myself. 
My untrue exaggerated encomiums to others were the 
asperse retorts to derogatory comments that I heard 
against my country ; they fell, moreover, upon wilfully 
deaf ears. But the panegyrics which I have delivered 
to my own bosom were fervently believed. With what 
a dreadful result, as Isee now! I am spoiled for the 
actual thing, the real America. Iam grown hypercrit- 
ical; a snob; the one, kind of creature above all others 
that I have detested all my life, with the peculiar, intol- 
erant American detestation. 

This is what I keep thinking while I drive away from 
the docks, through the streets to my distant hotel, be- 
cause, forsooth, I cannot help taking notice of how bad 
most of the pavements are. And the next day I mount 
the elevated railway stations and Brooklyn Bridge, self- 
reproachful because I have allowed myself to grow 
unused to tobacco juice, and the odor and sight of it soak- 
ing into public timber stairs and corridors. I escape 
from the Bridge back into the street again, only to be 
discouraged with myself for observing that the hack- 
driver whom I employ, as well as his vehicle, are ina 
state that would not pass muster in Berlin; for in Ger- 
many cabs and street cars are under the supervision of 
municipal and health boards. 

I undergo disenchantment in respect of several ideals ; 
but somehow none settles on my mind like the dirtiness 
and disorderliness of my countrymen. The sight of 
ragged and dirty persons and forbidding slums in towns 
and villages is encountered throughout the country. 
The New York landing is not the exceptional example 
of American localities which it may be declared to be; 
it is introductory and typical. 

Where aren’t some ragged men and women, and some 
parts of towns poorer than others to be run across? my 
old Americanism demanded at first curtly and testily. 
But in the long run experience was not to be bluffed, 
and it responded firmly : **German towns and villages 
have no ‘slum’ districts, and in twenty years of resi- 
dence and travel in North Germany I never saw a man 
in rags, nor a woman or child either.” 

German cities are controlled perhaps after the spoils 
system as well as American cities ; that is, a small circle 
of men manage to get public offices for themselves and 
favorites, and to keep them. I hardly am convinced 
that corruption in public places does not obtain there 
as well as in the American Republic. German street 
commissioners, it may be, are not so much more perfect 
than ours; in other words, it is the German people who 
are different. For while we plague ourselves with the 
question why the streets cannot be kept clean of filth, a 
more radical question is forgotten, and that is why the 
public cannot ec kept from making them so filthy in the 
first place. How little cleaning goes on in Berlin com- 
paratively ! Yet there is not a corner or alley that is 
disgusting. And Breslau, a city crowded with traffic! 
yet there are no ragged individuals there, and the pub- 
lic squares are not alive in every gust of wind with the 
mud-besmeared tatters of handbills, and the hacks and 
street cars odious, because of dirt-soaked rugs. Onceall 
German towns were slovenly ; cleanliness and order are 
not inborn Teutonic virtues by any means, But a com- 
bination of causes have made Germany, in the present 
generation, a pattern beyond any other country in respect 
of tidiness. 

The causes in the main, I think, are the following : 
First, the institution of militarism. The army is a 
school to young men wherein they learn to scrub, to 
sweep, to brush, to polish, to mend and sew. In the 
barracks they get up, se to speak, for the rest of life to 
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the task of knowing exactly what to require of their 
wives and children in the way of keeping clothes and 
the home tidy.. They acquire, moreover, an eye for reg- 
ularity and a practice in rendering things trim and or- 
derly. When they quit service they become a part of 
the public, and in this capacity must necessarily be a 
better set for street commissioners to have to deal with 
than the usual equivalent number of untrained men. 

Secondly, the almost universal German custom of 
teaching sewing in public schools for girls is to be count- 
ed highly, for it affects in an imperfect way the training 
in orderly habits which men receive in the army. Sew- 
ing is compulsory in the girls’ schools of most States, if 
not in all. I know of Dresden, the city in which I live, 
there are from one to three teachers of sewing in every 
common school; the town expends one hundred thou- 
sand marks nearly (97,100) in salaries to over ‘one hun- 
dred teachers of needlework. It is impossible to find a 
woman who does not know how to mend skilfully, and 
girls of the lower classes are adepts in knitting, darning 
and crocheting. I attribute the wonderful lack of ragged- 
dressed individuals to this fact of the women of the 
country being mistresses of their needles, even the stu- 
pid and awkward ones. 

So here we have personal training of the young in- 
dividual in the means of keeping tidy. Then thirdly, 
comes the force of domestic household example to bear 
its weight of influence toward developing the sense of 
order. And by household example I mean the sight of 
decency and cleanliness in surroundings, under the eye, 
during one’s outgoings and incomings. For the living 
in flats is universal, too, in Germany, in city, town and 
village. The rich live in the first story, the well-to-do 
in the second ; the rest of the house, even in the aristo- 
cratic parts of towns, and even in the finest dwellings, 
is given up tothe poor. There are exceptions, of course, 
but this is overwhelmingly the rule. Naturally the rich 
insist on order, quiet, trimness in the house ; and, quite 
as naturally, their poor co-residents maintain them. The 
whole secret of doing away with slums is the Germans’. 
They possess it unaware in housing thus the poor and 
negligent, dispersed among the well-to-do and fastidious 
classes of society. 

The garbage and ashes of tenants are thrown into 
iron-covered pits, which the owner of the house is obliged 
by law to keep in perfect repair and have regularly 
emptied. In cities, this pit is located under the sidewalk 
or in the back yard, and generally it consists of divi- 
sional boxes of sheet iron of a size easily lifted and han- 
dled. The public wagon that comes to remove rubbish 
is ordered by an ordinance furthermore to pass through 
the streets only at nightfall. A national habit of econ- 
omy, but above all, a widely spread, good instruction in 
the art of economical cooking, reduces the amount of 
kitchen garbage to a minimum, and of all garbage this is 
at once the worst and the least necessary. 

Two further reasons for the cleanliness of German 
towns are the public ownership of street railways, tele- 
graph, telephone and electric wires, and the breadth 
given to police supervision, Municipal ownership of 
franchises facilitates the laying of several lines of pipes 
and wires at one and the same time; the pavements of 
streets are consequently torn up seldom, and then they 
are relaid thoroughly with an eye to permanency, 

Americans would not tolerate police supervision to 
the extent which the people of such a monarchy as Ger- 
many have grown accustumed to. Nor is the German 
system of universal compulsory service in the army to 
be thought of by them as possible or desirable. But of 
the other institutions that make for national orderliness 
and cleanliness,certainly one—the system of living in flats 
—is likely to come of itself in the course of time, and the 
others might be considered by communities and adopted. 
Towns might run their own gas works and street wires 
and pipes of every kind, and citizens who, everywhere 
pay taxes for schools, might demand that children be 
taught in them the habits of personal trimness and the 
arts of sewing and cooking. Pupils in the Dresden 
public schools are punished (by being ‘ kept after 

school”) for untidiness in dress, and even for such 
faults as inky fingers and blotted or besmeared copy- 
books. To insist on such points of education would be 
in strict accordance with Yankeeism, which, after all, 
consists not only in purity of morals, but also of that 
which is ‘‘ next to righteousness.” The genuine Ameri- 
can is not the kind of man who arrogates this term to 
himself, the contemporary sloven who cries down proper 
love of sweet cleanliness as snobbish fastidiousness. 
When you stop to think what the original Puritans, 
Quakers and Dutch were, who founded America, you 
come upon men who were devoted to decorum and there- 
fore quite the opposite to slovens. So in wishing for 
their like in our day one is a truly patriotic and good, 
old-fashioned American, after all; a profoundly satisfy- 
ing thought ! 

New York Ciry. 
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Dr. NANSEN, of ‘* North Pole” fame, is described as 
a fine, stalwart fellow, the ideal Norseman, with a ruddy 
face, fair hair, and the limbs ofa giant. He is married to 
an accomplished woman, who since his departure has made 
quite a reputation for herselfasa singer. Their home is a 
pretty little one not far from Christiania, and it is ancom- 
monly attractive, to judge by the pictures. 
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ARCHBISHOP PETER RICHARD KENRICK. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D, 


THE episcopal career of this venerable clergyman 
(whose name itis well to write in full, in order to distin- 
guish him from his even more distinguished brother, 
Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, of Baltimore) 
covers a period of fifty-six years, full of interest to eccle- 
siastical history, and especially the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. When, in 1840, 
he was placed in charge of the diocese of St. Louis, that 
immense jurisdiction, at that time including the State of 
Missouri, the western part of Illinois and Arkansas, 
besides missions in the unorganized territory to the west, 
was estimated to contain only one hundred thousand 
Catholics, and sixty scattered churches. Originally 
occupied by an exclusively Catholic colonization, the 
vast region had ceased to be Catholic. Failing the 
resources of France, material and spiritual, the splendid 
beginning of French empire in the Great Valley had 
languished and been overgrown by the superior vitality 
of a new migration, and has left hardly any more im- 
portant monument of itself than some honorable pages 
of history, and the saints’ names on the map. The 
vestiges of the great failure of one of the most superb 
projects in the annals either of statecraft or of missions 
were not of a sort to cheer the hopes of the young 
prelate. 

But he assumed his charge at a notable turn in the 
tide of our national affairs. The great and constant in- 
crease of immigration, chiefly from the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe, rapidly filled the young States with 
settlers; so that the swift increase of the Catholic 
Church was a thing inevitable. In the eighth year of 
his episcopate, the Bishop of St. Louis had become 
Archbishop, having under him five suffragans. The in- 
crease has gone on, and is still going on, just in what 
ratio to the increase of the total population it is not easy 
exactly to compute. Ontwo points there is not likely 
to be serious disagreement: In the heart of the conti- 
nent, once occupied exclusively by the Catholic Church, 
that Church, in spite alike of eager hopes and agitating 
fears, can never be exclusive, or even dominant, again. 
And on the other hand, notwithstanding the grave losses 
it has sustained and may yet sustain, it will continue to 
be one of the most numerous and influential, let us 
hope one of the most useful and honored, of the Chris- 
tian sects. 

The one publicly conspicuous event in the late Arch- 
bishop’s ecclesiastical career is likely, for some reasons, 
to have inadequate justice done to it in the notices of his 


life. We allude, of course, to his part in the Vatican- 


Council. Of all the distinguished personages that 
figured on that historic occasion, there was none that 
will appear in history with greater dignity than the 
Archbishop of St. Louis. Of his great ‘‘Concio in Con- 
cilio Vaticano Habenda at Non Habita”—i.e., Speech 
prepared for delivery, but not delivered in the Vatican 
Council—it is pretty safe tosay that no document in the 
voluminous literature of the Council is better entitled to 
the attention and admiration of the future historian, for 
the elegance of its Latinity, or the acuteness and solidity 
of its reasoning. But it is the moral tone of it, bravely 
maintaining the rights and convictions of a conscientious 
minority against the clamor of the crowd of excited eccle- 
siastics, as well as against the overbearing influence of 
the papal court, that gives it the most honorable pre- 
eminence. His ‘‘ divine right ” as he declared it to be, ‘‘ of 
expressing his views to his fellow-bishops,” having been 
denied him, he resolved to be heard through the press ; 
and when, under the paternal government of the Pope, 
he found himself shut out by the police from every 
printing office in Rome, he sent his Latin manuscript to 
Naples, where the flag of an excommunicated king se- 
cured for Catholic bishops a liberty of utterance refused 
them in the States of the Church. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed account of this 
remarkable ‘‘unspoken speech.” The original Naples 
edition of it—a handsome octavo pamphlet of 100 pages 
—is rare ; but it has been reprinted in full in Friedrich’s 
“Documenta ad Illustrandum Concilium Vaticanum,” 
in which form it is accessible to scholars at large libra- 
ries ; and ascrupulously exact translation of it is given 
in a little volume of the American Tract Society, entitled 
‘* An Inside View of the Vatican Council.” 

If the whole body of the opponents of the Infallibility 
decree had shared the courage and boldness of Kenrick, 
the result of the Council might have been different. 
Most of them confessed their weakness by studying to 
keep open a line of retreat, avoiding the main issue and 
founding their opposition to the proposed decree on the 
ground of inexpediency and inopportuneness. Kenrick 
boldly burned the bridges behind him. The proposed 
definition, he declared, is not merely inexpedient ; it is 
false. And he confronts the imperious demands of 
Manning who, with the exaggerated zeal of a proselyte, 
was forcing the fight with a force and fire fully equal to 
those of his antagonist : 

** As for myself—whom the experience of well-nigh sixty 
years, since I first began to study the rudiments of the 
faith, may, perhaps, have made as well-informed on this 
subject as one who has been numbered with the Church 
for some twenty years—I boldly declare that that opinion 
[concerning the papal infallibility] as it stands in the 
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schema, is not a doctrine of faith, and that it cannot he 
made a doctrine of faith by any definition whatever, even, 
by the definition of a Council.” 

This ‘‘ Concio Habenda at non Habita” may well be 
kept for future reference in the libraries of theologians, 
both Catholic and Protestant. For the issue that was 
tried to a seeming conclusion at the Vatican Council ig 
by no means “‘a dead issue.” It is only sleeping. The 
bold protests so solemnly placed on record by the cour- 
ageous Archbishop of St. Louis—that the Council was 
not representative, that the Council was not free, and 
finally that no council, however free or universal, can 
make a wrong thing to be right or a falsehood to be true 
—these will avail, in the long run, against all the powers 
of churchcraft, to reopen the questions debated in the 
Council and to keep them open. The issue may not be 
drawn in the same shape. It may be joined over some 
point of interpretation or application of the Infallibility 
decree ; such points are not far to seek, even now. But 
whenever it comes up again it will be recognized that it 
is due to the courage and conscientious pertinacity of a 
few such men as Kenrick (there are never many such 
men in a generation) that the Catholic Church owes its 
escape from its most besetting danger. Twenty-five 
years ago, in the triumph of an insolent and not too 
scrupulous majority, it seemed as if the Church was no 
longer to be as it had been in the past, large enough to 
include more than one party, one tendency of thinking, 
one school of theology ; and that the only recourse of 
the friends of freedom, progress and civilization was in 
separation. 

Twenty-five years have passed. The decree of Infalli- 
bility has lapsed into desuetude. No utterance to the 
world bas been spoken from the pontifical chair. No 
attempt has been made to prepare an authoritative canon 
of past infallible deliverances. By a masterly stroke of 
policy, the wisdom of which is not generally appreciated, 
the Pope has declared himself to be in duress—a situa- 
tion in which he ceases to be infallible. The priests and 
bishops whose sympathies and convictions are with light 
and progress and civil and religious liberty, find them- 
selves as free as if the Ball ‘‘ Quanta Cura” and its 
Syllabus had never been fulminated against civilization 
and society, and as if the Vatican Council had never sat, 
And whenever the old controversy is renewed, as inev- 
itably it willbe, it will be found that Archbishop Kenrick 
has not died without leaving successors in the American 
clergy to stand for the principles of liberty in the Church 
which he loved and served. 

NORWICH, Conn. 





FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
BY ROBERT J, JESSUP. 





THE events that have occurred in this country and 
Mexico in connection with the Corbett-Fitzsimmons- 
Maher fistic imbroglio since July last have shown, cer- 
tainly in as marked a degree as any phenomena connect- 
ed with the inception and development of any public 
issue, the irresistible force of an intelligent public opin- 
ion, especially an opinion based on an issue involving 
moral principle. This particular phase of public opinion, 
however, is in this instance peculiar to the United 
States, for, as far as Mexico is concerned, it is merely a 
reflection from her sister nation; in fact, was assumed 
in deference to the position of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The existence of moral sentiment to such a degree 
never entered the heads of the sporting fraternity when 
that Beelzebub of Vanity Fair, Dan Stuart, started in 
July last at Dallas, Tex., his syndicate organization to 
‘* pull off” the Corbett-Fitzsimmons mill in that city. 
But at the very threshold of his venture he ‘“‘ struck a 
snag” in the declaration from Governor Culberson, that 
the fight was not only contrary to public morals but a 
violation of the State laws, and he would exert all the 
resources at his command in order to prevent it. Stuart 
called his legal talent to the rescue, and was told His 
Excellency was “talking through his hat,” and that 
there was no law on the Texas statute books against 
prize fighting. So Stuart planned an amphitheater at 
Dallas to seat over 50,000 people, who were to come 
from all parts of the Union in special trains, prepared 
for a gala week of prize fights, and started in on his 
amphitheater. No attention was paid to the warn- 
ings of the Governor; and, in September, to see 
what would be done, the Dallas Athletic Club 
pulled off a fight betwoen two pugs named 
Cavanaugh and Clarke. All hands were thrown into 
jail, and the subsequent habeas corpus proceedings, re- 
sulting in judicial and executive disagreement as to jur- 
isdiction, was followed by the calling of a special session 
of the Legislature at Austin, September 26ch last. This 
action by Governor Culberson cost the State $25,000, and 
aroused fierce opposition from taxpayers who supported 
the prize-fighting interests. But the evangelical churches 
throughout the State, especially the Methodist churches, 
regardless of political affiliations,stood by the Executive, 
as did the more moral element not in immediate church 
membership. When the Legislature convened, there 
were prophecies galore that the proposed legislation 
would be hung up in committees, and if it did pass, there 
was the ninety days’ statutory time before the legisla- 
tion could take effect, and the fight was to come off on 
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the 28th or 31st inst. But the bill prepared by the Gov- 
ernor, making prize fighting a felony, passed the Senate 
with only one vote against it, that of Senator Dean, of 
El Paso; and in the House, there were only five votes 
recorded against the bill. This was on October 2d, and 
to the surprise and consternation of Stuart, Wheelock, 
et al., the emergency clause was added, ‘‘ Thus was 
the fight lost to Dallas,” pathetically observed the sport- 
ing editor of The Dallas News, 

That almost lightning-like action of the Texas Legisla- 
ture, right in the face of a strong and determined “ third 
House” from Dallas and the prize-ring interests gener- 
ally, was an object lesson that astonished even the 
‘‘ church members ” for whom the pugs professed con- 
tempt. The moral element woke up to the fact that 
when united, it could wield an influence sufficiently 
powerful to sweep everything before it, Governor Cul- 
berson was under tremendous pressure else he would 
never have put the State to the expense of an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature. But to a certain extent the 
Dallas sports had a sweet revenge. One of the prime 
movers against the fight was Major King, of Tyler, who 
had the reputation of being the ringleader of the mob 
that burned the Negroravisher of Mrs. Baldwin, The 
Dallas sports promptly offered him the use of the uncom- 
pleted amphitheater in which to hold such other Negro 
barbecues as he might deem advisable. This joke cre- 
ated much merriment in the newspapers for the time, but 
was shortly forgotten. 

The officers of the Florida Athletic Club then turned 
their faces toward a new Mecca, Hot Springs, Ark., 
where a $10,000 bonus was offered, and the assurance 
given that a microscopic examination of the laws of 
Arkansas showed that prize fighting was nothing more 
than a breach of the peace. Soon October 8:h the pub- 
lic announcement was made by the ‘‘ prince of Vanity 
Fair” that the big mill would be pulled off at Hot 
Springs according to program. It was uncertain at 
first whether Governor Clarke had sufficient backbone 
to fight the prize-fighting interests. But the Christian 
and moral element all over the State lost no time in get- 
ting in its work, and a public opinion rolled up on him 
like a rapidly increasing snowball. However, the Hot 
Springs people laughed at His Excellency, told him to 
go and chase himself, They continued their advertising 
and the building of their amphitheater, for was there not 
money in it? Then the Governor said nothing and went 
to sawing wood. Corbett was arrested October 18th on 
charge of conspiring to break the public peace, but was 
released on habeas corpus proceedings. This started 
a great ado in Vanity Fair ; but the Governor, taking an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, secured from that tribunal 
a favorable decision on the constitutionality of the State 
law against prize fighting, which the lower court had 
“knocked out.’? He also put the militia under arms, 
and then asked Dan Stuart and his outfit, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do about it?’ Fitzsimmons was next 
arrested at Hot Springs and taken to Little Rock, and 
Corbett was rearrested. This upset the sports complete- 
ly, and it was generally believed that there would be no 
fighting at all. The victory for the moral element in 
Arkansas was complete, and ‘‘the God of this world” 

“was downed, 

But Satan is protean in his tactics, and a knock-out 
blow does not settle him any longer than it did Peter 
Maher on the twenty-first of February in Coahuila. 
Crush him at one point, and before you have recovered 
the breath expended in doing so he is elsewhere in 
another shape as ready as ever ‘‘to do business at the 
old stand”; so it happened at this juncture when 
‘everybody ” imagined the fight was off for good, A 
number of sporting men in El Paso, Tex., had early 
taken in hand the scheme to bring the fight to ‘‘the 
vicinity of El Paso,” as soon as it was patent that Govern- 
or Culberson was bound it should not occur in Dallas, 
or, in fact, anywhere in Texas. Marshaled by saloon 
keepers and gamblers, “‘ the business men” were induced 
to lend financial aid, and J. J. Taylor, one of the propri- 
etors of the Gem saloon, was sent to Dallas to persuade 
Dan Stuart that El Paso rather than Hot Springs, was 
the El Dorado of the prize fighters. After the fiasco at 
Hot Springs, the efforts were renewed with more or less 


Virulence, and Stuart, after a trip out here, became a - 


convert to the attractions of the local field. In the 
meantime Corbett had quit in disgust, and handed over 
the ‘champion belt,” with more or less of a theatrical 
parade, to Peter Maher, who had just knocked out O’Don- 
nellin one round on LongIsland. A match was made by 
Stuart, and “in the vicinity of El Paso” definitely de- 
termined upon, 

From the time that the fight appeared booked for else- 
where than Dallas, the El Paso Ministers’ Union dug up 
the hatchet and started on the war path ready for battle. 
And when El Paso. was made, as the Globe Democrat 
called it ‘the Mecca for toughs,” it was war to the 
knife, and the knife up to the hilt, by the preachers. 
They were openly backed up only by a very moderately 
sized part of the community, as business men who held 
out were either terrorized by threats of boycott or were 
kept from marked antagonism by influences of various 
kinds. The sporting interests corraled the local cor- 
respondents of outside papers and the Associated Press 
by specious argument, the chief being the “ sinfulness” 
of sending out any news liable to lessen the attendance 
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on the fights and thus ‘‘injure the town.” The United 
Press agent refused to join the combination, and sent 
out what the preachers did, as well as other news; and 
for this a determined effort was made by the sports 
to have him thrown off the local paper on which he was 
employed. The attempt failed. The ministers received 
encouragement from all over the country, and on Jan- 
uary 26th, Sunday, special prayers were offered for their 
success in the fight against Beelzebub by many churches 
throughout the United States. On the night of Feb- 
buary 4th, Tuesday, the Union sent a message to Con- 
gressman J. V. Cockrell for the 13th Texas District, 
stating that New Mexico had been determined on for the 
scene of conflict, and asking if Congress could not act. 
The occasion of this now celebrated message was the 
statement from Governor Thornton, of New Mexico, 
that there was nothing on te territorial statute books 
covering prize fighting. And there was no money in 
the treasury to pay for calling out the militia to prevent 
auy breach of the peace. 

Cockrell went right over to Catron, the New Mexico 
delegate, and the next day, the Catron Bill, making 
prize fighting a felony in the Territories of the United 
States and District of Columbia was put through the 
House of Representatives in five minutes. The ‘ hang- 
ing up in committee” which was “triumphantly pre- 
dicted” ‘‘ failed to come off”; and the very next day 
the bill was rushed through the Senate in three minutes. 
Then Stuart made an attempt to pull off the fight in 
New Mexico early the next morning before the Presi- 
dent could sign it ; but Maher became frightened, as the 
emergency clause was attached to the bill, and he re- 
fused to fight in New Mexico. The President did sign 
the bill that afternoon. The prize-fighting interests all 
over the world were astonished beyond measure by such 
rapidity in congressional action, and the fact began to 
dawn upon their hardened minds that the sentiment of 
the nation was ‘‘dead against” the prize ring. Still 
Stuart chewed the ends of his mustache, and gave it 
out that the fight wouldcome off anyhow. With every 
step dogged by rangers, the pugs sought to buy a con- 
cession from the State of Chihuahua; but President 
Diaz was so impressed by the attitude of the United 
States in the matter that his influence with the Chihua- 
hua authorities prevented their acceptance of $20,000 
for a concession in Juarez, and the movements of Fitz- 
simmons and his associates were not only closely 
watched, but rurales were sent up from Chihuahua City 
to patrol the border. 

Finally a desolate spot in the northern boundary of 
Coahuila was selected, opposite Langtry Station on the 
Southern Pacific 388 miles from El Paso, and, as all the 
world knows, the fight, slimly attended, was finally 
pulled off there in a very unsatisfactory manner. The 
kinetescope proved a complete failure, and Stuart and 
his associates were alleged to be out thousands of dol- 
lars. 

So public opinion has made itself unmistakably felt 
even away off in this neglected part of the United States, 
and there is more of a respect for the same here than 
was ever noticed before. Threats were freely made to 
‘‘drive the preachers out of town”; but the preachers 
with one accord declared that if there was to be any 
driving they did not propose to be the driven, and they 
were not. 

A list of the preachers who ‘‘ did it” will be of inter- 
est to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT; and they de- 
serve to have their names immortalized in type because 
of the courageous stand they took, when to face the 
prize-fighting interests here seemed at times to invite 
mob violence. They are: Methodist—The Rev. Messrs, 
Cc. J. Oxley, Adolph Hoffman, J. F. Corbin, Marcos De 
La Garza, T. M. Harwood; Baptist—The Rev. Messrs, 
L. R. Millican, Dr. A. Marchand, Lum Chow ; Christian 
—The Rev. Messrs, S. K, Hallam, M. L. Hoblitt ; Presby- 
terian—The Rev. A. M. Elliot; Congregational—The 
Rev. Messrs. Sabin, A.C, Wright, Funk ; German, The 
Rev. P. Dyck ; Y. M. C, A.—Secretary R. M. Dunham. 

Ex Paso, TEx. 


THE RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS IN TURKEY. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT IN TURKEY. 








Two months ago the first information was published 
respecting the attempt to extinguish Christianity in the 
Eastern provinces of Asiatic Turkey by the use of the 
sword and the terror of thesword. A very brief sum- 
mary of the later aspects of this question may still be 
found interesting. 

Some of the European Powers have made to the Otto- 
man Government remonstrances more or less serious 
against the use of force to compel Christians to become 
Mohammedans. 

So far as is known the reply of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment in each case has amounted to a flat denial of the 
facts. Since this crime is not committed in cities 
where there are European consuls to report upon it, de- 
nial of the facts is asort of answer which the European 
Powers have at present no means of meeting. 

While the Ottoman Government thus denies the facts, 
early in January the local officials of the provinces of 
Harpat and Diarbekir sent orders to the recently ‘‘ con- 
verted” villages, on no account to admit, in case they are 
asked, that they were forced to become Mohammedans, 
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The people were informed that death would be the pen- 
alty for any complaint respecting the compulsion used to 
force them to accept Mohammedanism. There are 15,000 
of these forced converts in the province of Harpdtalone, 
and about 40,000 of them in the whole region devastated 
by the massacres. If the European Powers wouldsend a 
commission through the provinces to learn the real facts, 
they could easily verify these statements, and if they 
could let the people know that they would not be be- 
trayed to the Turks, they would find that these people 
are pleading for relief from the servitude to a hated reli- 
gion into which they have been forced. If the Powers 
could demand of the Ottoman Government the issue of a 
proclamation condemning these military conversions, 
and giving the victims of them liberty to return to their 
own faith without incurring the death penalty which has 
now been pronounced against them, the mass of the peo- 
ple would gladly return to the Armenian Church. 

Information from several points in the provinces of 
Sivas, Harpit, Diarbekir, Bitlis and Van, show that the 
process of forcing Christians to become Mohammedans 
is still actively used. Week by week the Christian pop- 
ulation is warned that all who have not accepted 
Mohammedanism are to be massacred. Every Friday is 
a day of terror’for the Christians in all of these provinces. 

Constant pressure is exerted to induce people in despair 
to deny their faith, In the country districts neither 
priest nor pastor dare venture out of their hiding, for 
they would be instantly killed as men who would inter- 
fere with the conversion of the people. In the villages 
Christian worship is generally prohibited throughout the 
six provinces of the reformscheme. In twenty-eight vil- 
lages in the district of Harpit there had been, at last ac- 
counts (January 30th, 1896), no Christian worship since 
the first of November. This abolition of Christian wor- 
ship among a Christian people is simply a part of the 
purpose to abolish Christianity. 

To the list of Protestant pastors who have been killed 
must now be added the name of the Rev. Hagon Abou 
Havatian, the able and devoted pastor of the Protestant 
church at Urfa, and a graduate of a German university 
(Leipzig). This man had a powerful influence for good 
in all the region about Urfa, and his influence and 
power interfered with the execution of the plan to wipe 
out Christianity in that region ; so he was murdered by 
the Mohammedans during the fearful massacre of the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of December, 1895. 

On the firstof January, 1896, Ottoman soldiers attacked 
the Christians of Birijik and Rimkale, in the district of 
Orfa, in the province of Aleppo. They pillaged all the 
Christian houses, killed about half of the adult male 
population, and carried off such of the women and girls 
as suited their fancy. Then they fell upon the terrified 
and nerveless remnant of the population and demanded 
that they should accept the Mohammedan faith as the 
sole means of securing escape from death. The result is 
that there is not a single Christian left in Birijik to-day. 

The same end is being pressed forward by depriving 
the people of their few remaining men of influence, The 
prisons of the chief cities of the various provinces are 
full of Armenians. Even the most cowardly of men 
can see thatin a population where the Moslems outnum- 
ber the Christians ten to one, where the Christians have 
been stripped of all of their possessions, and where the 
community has been decimated by the massacres, there 
is not the slightest possibility of seditious movements on 
the part of the surviving remnant of the Christian com- 
munities. Yet all men who have any pretense to educa- 
tion or to influence are arrested and kept in prison. 
There are no charges against them; they are simply 
imprisoned on the will of the Governor to deprive the 
communities of their leading minds. The people are 
thus left without their natural advisers, a prey to any 
enterprise that the petty official or the imams of the 
Moslem community choose to engage in. 

Another indirect method of destroying the Christian 
communities in these provinces must be referred to. As 
if for the purpose of destroying self-respect and the 
grounds of religious hope, a systematic course of de- 
bauching Christian women is kept up in some of these 
provinces. At Tamzara, in the district of Sharka Kara 
Hissar, in the province of Sivasall, the men were killed 
in the massacres early in November. From a well-to-do 
Armenian population of 1,500, all that now remain are 
about 300 starving and half-naked women and children, 
Trustworthy information from this place, dated the 
twenty-fourth of January, says that the most horrible 
feature of the situation of these women is that passing 
Mohammedan soldiery or civilian travelers attack them 
and outrage them in their houses without hesitation and 
without restraint. This license has been observed to- 
ward these wretched women during all of the three 
months since the massacres. 

Information from Mezere, the seat of Government in 
the Province of Harpit, dated the twenty-seventh of 
January, says that the same license to abuse Christian 
women exists in that province also. Within sight and 
hearing of the Governor-General’s palace Mohammedan 
young men have broken into Christian houses by night, 
and worked their infernal pleasure upon the women of 
the houses. It is not once or twice that this thing has 
happened, but it is week after week, until the women 
are reduced to the condition of public prostitutes without 

will of their own, 
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It is because these women are Christians and refuse to 
become Moslems that they are thus attacked and made 
the sport of every Moslem ruffian who chooses to lay 
hands upon them. And it is because they are Christians 
that the officials of the O:toman Government wink at 
these infamies, and refuse to give protection even when 
besought by these defenseless women with tears, and at 
the same time refuse to allow the women to flee to some 
town where they can have protection. 

It has been found to be the case that where consulsare 
established in Turkey such attacks on the Christianity of 
the land do not take place. It may be impossible to in- 
tereat Governments in the honor of Christianity suffi- 
ciently to secure peremptory intervention to stop the at- 
tempt to crush out Christianity in the Empire, but at least 
it must be possible to find means to induce the Govern- 
ments to take so simple a measure as the appointment 
of consuls in the principal cities of these Turkish prov- 
inces. The mere presence of the Consul, without the 
néed of saying a single word, will stop the worst of the 
infamies narrated in this paper. 

FRsRUARY 27th, 1596. 


i. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 








WHILE one element in Congress is bent on keeping 
Church and State so irrevocably separate that it will 
not have a marble statue in priestly robes set up in the 
Capitol, another element is just as determined to bring 
Church and State closer together by the recognition of 
God in the Constitution. What is most surprising is, 
that at the end of the nineteenth century the lack of 
toleration on both sides amounts to bigotry. It counts 
for nought that the framers of the Constitution, pre- 
sumably God-fearing men and patriots, plainly intended 
that Church and State should be forever separate, and, 
therefore, carefully avoided the insertion of anything 
which could possibly lead to religious controversy or 
complication with the civil working of the Government, 
Looking down from the galleries of the Senate, or the 
House of Representatives at the sparse attendance on 
the Chaplain‘s prayers, one is at a loss tounderstand why 
any statesman should be disturbed in his conscience to 
the extent of adding a religious amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But here it is, and truly 
orthodox, by Representative Elijah Adams Morse, of 
Massachusetts, introduced in the form of a resolution, 
proposing an amendment to the preamble of the Consti- 
tution—the words of the amendment being in the pa- 
rentheses : 

“We, the people of the United States (acknowledging 
Almighty God as the source of all power and authority in 
civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler of 
Nations and His revealed will as of supreme authority in 
eivil affairs) in order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.”’ 

Mr. Morse comes from the Twelfth District of the Bay 
State, which includes Plymouth, where the rock, on 
which the Pilgrims landed when they fled from religious 
persecution in the Old World, is now preserved by their 
descendants in a granite inclosure, secured by padlock 
and chain against.such vandals as would carry it off 
in relic chips. However, this may be neither 
here nor there on the real question of contention. 
In the Declaration of Independence the words Creator, 
God, Supreme Judge and Divine Providence, occur; 
but nowhere in the seven articles of the Constitution, 
framed and ratified eleven years later, is there recogni- 
tion, direct or indirect, of God, nor any word whatever 
to be so interpreted as recognition of other than earthly 
power and human guidance. The date is given in the 
words, ‘‘the seventeenth day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth”; and the first signature is that of 
George Washington. It is plainly manifest that the 
omission was intentional, even carefully planned, and 
regarded es both wise and safe by Washington, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, and all the other men giving their names 
toit. This is confirmed by the same omission from the 
oath on which the President is sworn into office, found 
in the second article of the Constitution. The obligation 
is simply: ‘‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm)”; to which 
pagan or Christian could subscribe with equal consist- 
ency and truth, if otherwise eligible to the office of 
President. 

The. first ten amendments to the Constitution were 
proposed at the first session of the first Congress of the 
United States, convened in the City of New York on the 
fourth of March, 1798, and were promptly ratified by 
the requisite number of S:ates. The recognition of God 
in these amendments was as intentionally omitted on 
the same ground as it had been in the Constitution itself. 
Indeed, it would seem as if the very first amendment 
sounded a note of warning in the first words: ‘‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof.” The five 
amendments since added from time to time, coming 
down to the reconstruction period following the Civil 
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War, the fifteenth and last giving suffrage to the Negro, 
all are marked by the same omission. 

lt was a Senator who said in pessimistic tones, the 
other day: ‘‘ This is a Congress of resolves.” Mr. Morse’s 
joint resolution, therefore, is not likely to get beyond the 
committee room of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, before which the advocates and opponents of the 
measure had a hearing. The proceedings began with the 
American flag and bundles of protests on one side, and 
on the other a prayer by the Rev. T, P. Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia, The Rev. Dr. Stockton, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania, a number of other 
ministers from that State, and W. G. Hubbard, President 
of the Peace Association of Friends, led the argument 
for the resolution. They contended that the United 
States is a Christian nation, that it was founded on Chris- 
tian ideas, and it is necessary to accentuate this fact by 
including in the Constitution a declaration to that effect. 
On the other hand, the Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, of 
Chicago ; the Rev. H. H. Lewis, of New Jersey; General 
Birnay, W. A. Croffut, and others, of Washington, held 
that this Government is not founded upon Christianity, 
and that to put such a proposition into the Constitution 
would be to unite Church and State. W. A. Croffut 
quoted from the famous Tripolitan treaty negotiated in 
Washington’s time and indorsed by John Adams, as 
evidence that the Government is not founded on Caristian 
principles. The Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones opposed the 
resolution, ‘“‘in the iaterests of candor and honesty,” 
asking how the advocates intended to characterize God 
—would he be designated as God, Allah, Brahma or Je- 
hovah? Louis Abrahams, a Hebrew, tho he said speak- 
ing strictly as an American citizen, referred sarcastically 
to the divisions ia the Christian Church, notably be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants, and said they had 
better let the Constitution alone. The Rev, Mr. Coleman, 
of Pennsylvania, a strong advocate for the resolution, 
said he would not accept the Constitution without its ac- 
knowledgment of God—‘‘If elected to Congress you 
would not accept ?” suggested a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. ‘ Yes. 1 would have to refuse to accept,” 
was the reply. General Birney said, taking a legal view 
of it, that the Committee could not put into law such a 
solecism as the words of the resolution conveyed. 

There is a great deal of Presbyterian Lent in Wash- 
ington, possibly because three successive Administra- 
tions—Mr, Cleveland’s, Mr. Harrison’s and again Mr. 
Cleveland’s—have been largely of the Presbyterian faith. 
At any rate, the very general, strict observance of Lent 
is, apparently, a thing of the past. Dancing, to be sure, 
ends with the season, and official entertainments at the 
White House, not so much with the season, but with 
the program completed within the time fixed for it. 
But after Ash Wednesday week, which is comparatively 
quiet, small festivities go on, and the pace at which 
dinners and luncheons go, instead of forty days of fast- 
ing and prayer, it is forty days of feasting and good 
cheer. Intellectual fads are cherished, in readings, with 
the fashionable environment and musicales, to say noth- 
ing of woman whist clubs, abroad in the land. Then 
there is the opera, which finds its most propitious for- 
tunes in Lent, and the theater, if the attraction com- 
mands high prices. Ash Wednesday week, as I said 
before, is comparatively quiet. But this year it 
was not proof against the charm of the Italian 
actress, Eleanora Duse, who gave five perform- 
ances in the week. The President’s wife attended 
three out of the five performances, and the President, 
who goes but seldom to the theater, accompanied Mrs. 
Cleveland two evenings. The Cabinet circle was fully 
represented, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Mrs. Reed were present, and. the ex- 
Speaker, Mr. Crisp, with a party of friends. With the 
exception of men and women of the Diplomatic circle, 
probably not two dozen of the audience understood the 
Italian language ; but to the majority—the women— 
Duse’s power and fascination rendered the knowledge 
of Italian of small moment. Like Sara Bernhardt’s 
French, Duse’s Italian is easily read in her acting. 
American men, however, do not find this so satisfactory 
as American women. The President, and a good many 
other men in the audience, looked very much as if 
‘* straight English” were more in their line. But there 
they were, and they were bound to make the best of it 
by an appearance of understanding and enjoyment, in 
spite of their real condition as martyrs to the over- 
persuasion of their wives and daughters. 

The Italian actress was followed by Italian opera, with 
“Melba, Calve, Scalchi, Nordica, the de Reszkes, and 
Plancon—an array of talent, which brought out not only 
Presbyterians but, as it seemed, every other denomina- 
tion, and quite turned the heads of local critics—not 
the marvelous voices, but the “brilliant audiences,” to 
which these same critics gave more space than to the 
merits of the singers. Everybody said the prices were 
*‘ exorbitant,” and some people of small means, but 
large appreciation, bought admission tickets for two 
dollars, stood up through the first act, and then found 
good seats, showing that ticket speculators failed to reap 
the harvest they had expected. Tne four operas were 
well given, every singer advertised to sing, did sing, and 
the whole management was carried out to the letter. 
From this point of view it was probably the most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory season of opera with which 
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Washington has been favored. With the third week of 
Lent came Sara Bernhardt—the ‘divine Sara,” with 
the same youth, indescribable grace, charm of voice and 
all around fascination, but above and beyond the genius 
which made her the idol of the Parisians twenty-years 
ago—the wonderful art which holds her the greatest 
actressof her day and generation. It will be seen that 
the observance of Lent at the National Capital is not s0 
much a penance, after all. 

Then there have been the readings and recitals by 
the non-professional, or, I should say, the professional 
in private life. One of the most charming wasa recital 
by Mre. Waldo Richards, of Boston, a school friend of 
the President’s wife. Mrs, Richards had visited Wash- 
ington early in the season and delighted a company of a 
hundred or more guests asked by Mrs. Cleveland to hear 
her read at the White House. Mrs. Olney and other 
prominent women became the patronesses of Mrs. Rich- 
ards’s second recital, which was given at the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Clifford Barney—one of the fine 
houses, with an interior striking for its finish of dark, 
massive carved woods and adorned with choice works of 
art. Thehour of the recital, nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and the character of the audience, made it quite 
the smartest entertainment of the winter. It is not 
easy to define the power by which Mrs, Richards holds 
her audience. The recital at the White House was on 
simpler lines, and a program of an hour’s duration, in- 
formal, on a Saturday afternoon. But from the first 
moment Mrs. Richards wasin touch with the audience, 
The second recital was what might be termed elaborate, 
nearly a two hours’ program, with not a dull moment. 
Her versatility covers a wide range, but she is a master 
of the dialects and is equally at home in the Irish 
brogue, the tongue of the Dorset rustic, the Hoosier, or 
the Negro on the cotton plantation; while the pathos 
and humor of child life, especially as portrayed by 
Eugene Field’s poems, in Mrs. Richards’s hands become 
vivid pictures on which the audience looks with alter- 
nating smiles and tears. Mrs. Richards is far more than 
areader; she is, for the time, the character itself ; and 
more than any one I have known since Charles Dickens 
read in this country, her recitals are word pictures 
which charm ard satisfy both the eye and the mind. 

There was also, what was scarcely less charming, in 
the first Lenten days, a series of readings by Mrs. Er- 
ving Winslow, who is so well and favorably known in 
New York. Mrs. Winslow is always happy in selec- 
tions, which are as instructive as pleasing. Her subject 
was Early English Woman-Novelists, and the four 
readings included selections from “ Evelina,” by Fanny 
Burney; ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” by Jane Austen; ‘The 
Inheritance,” by Susan Ferrier; and ‘‘Tae Absentee,” 
by Maria Edgeworth. 

The musicale of note was given by Mrs. Hearst, wife 
of the late Senator Hearst of California, who has a 
palatial home in Washington. On this occasion, Amer- 
ican Beauty roses, tied with ribbons of the rose color, 
were the floral decorations of the music room. The 
company was one of three hundred guests, and the 
singers were Nordica, Piancon, and Holdenhuss, of the 
Grand Opera Company, and Maud Powell. It may be 
said of Mrs. Hearst that she is a rich woman, but it may 
be said also that she is a busy woman—not simply with 
social duties, but many charities, which she dispenses 
quietly and without ostentation. Here, as in San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Hearst is a Lady Bountiful to the Kindergar- 
tens, and for the past three years she has wholly sup- 
ported a free Kindergarten in one of the West End 
districts of Washingtov. A woman of culture and 
gentle presence, fond of music and literature, she 


. 


’ possesses those traits of character which win and retain 


the friendships of women, and she is seldom without 
guests to share in the enjoyment of her beautiful home— 
often young women, who owe their visits in Washington 
to Mrs. Hearst’s thought and generosity. 


Sine Arts. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 











THE distinctive feature of the present winter exhibition 
at Burlington House is a selection of paintings by de 
ceased French artists, especially by those landscape painters 
of the last generation, who, notwithstanding the variety 
of their aims and motives, are commonly classed together 
under the title of Les Romantiques. It is well known 
that this school, the most interesting by far of the Conti- 
nental schools of landscape which have flourished during 
the present century, owed its original impulse in no small 
measure to the works of an English artist, John Constable ; 
yet of Constable’s influence there is little direct evidence 
to be found in the works of the chief Romantic masters. 
Perhaps the first general impression which one receives 
on passing from rooms filled with works of the great Ital- 
ians and of the English masters of the eighteenth century 
into the gallery in which these French paintings are as- 
sembled, is that of a comparative absence of color. 
Neither, it must be owned. was Constable a colorist of the 
first rank. He is frequently seen to more advantage in 
the admirable mezzotints which David Lucas made 
from his pictures, than in the pictures themselves. But 
one of his maxims, at least, the romantic landscape paiut- 
ers of France seem to have taken to heart: “Tho my 
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pictures have nothing else,” he said,“ they shall have 
chiaroscuro.” Wedo not at all agree with Mr. Ruskin’s 
smart rejoiader, that tho Constable’s pictures had nothing 
else, they had not chiaroscuro. Indeed, we are pretty 
sure that Mr. Ruskin himself, in a less sarcastic mood, 
would acknowledge the presence of beautiful and original 
“qualities in Constable’s paintings. But ove great point 
of similarity between Constable and the French Roman- 
tiques is, that their pictures are always primarily con- 
ceived as arrangements in darks and lights. Constable’s 
coloring is occasionally crude, and never approaches the 
richness and grave beauty which we enjoy in the landscapes 
of such masters as Gainsborough and Crome. The color- 
ing of the Romantiques is sometimes harsh and posi- 
tively displeasing, often agreeable, so far as it goes, and 
barmonious; but always subordinated to the chiaroscuro. 

Apart from this point, it would be perhaps more accu- 
rate to say that Constable assisted in paving the way for 
the Romantic school, by the impulse which his works 
gave to the abolition of the old classical ideal of landscape, 
than that his paintings actually afforded models for the 
imitation of succeeding French artists. In the gallery 
next tothat in which the French pictures are exhibited, 
are hung two or three well-known and excellent examples 
of Constable. To pass from these to the works of Corot, 
Rousseau, Troyon and the rest, is to invoke a complete 
change of mood, It isin some respects hke passing from 
the field to the studio. We quit the healthy, open-air 
sentiment of Constable, his sunlit meadows and dewy 
foliage, to find ourselves in agloomier, nay, dingier 
atmosphere. Brown Evening, as the poet calls her, 
presides over the scene. Indeed, itis occasionally to be 
observed that when the effect intended by the artist 
has been quite obviously that of daylight, the suggestion 
of daylight is strictly confined to the sky. Yet, what- 
ever their defects, the relation of these pictures to those 
of the English master is, upon the whole, as that of poetry 
to prose; poetry, often morbid and often ineffective, but 
striking nevertheless a deeper note than was in the gamut 
of our good painter of sunshine and shade, nourished in 
the pleasant vales of Suffolk, and brought to maturity 
amid the suburban delights of Hampstead Heath. 

Of the examples of Corot, that entitled ‘‘ Evening” is 
perhaps the most characteristic. It represents a woodland 
glade, with a group of dancing figures, dark against a pale 
evening sky of wonderfully luminous quality. The little 
view of Rome by the same master is also fine in quality, 
altho the placing of the two dark cedars on either side of 
the foreground, whose dense foliage forms a heavy frame 
to the landscape, is more quaint than happy. By Theodore 
Rousseau we have a view from the terrace of St. Cloud, 
very dark and somewhat ineffective in composition ; anda 
smaller, but altogether finer landscape, entitled ‘ Les 
Marais,” with a pleasant suggestion, at least, of color in 
the eveving sky. Troyon is represented only by one very 
small picture, ‘‘ Le Troupeau Rumenant,” which is distio. 
guished by its practical feeling and fine effect of stormy 
sunset. Of Diaz also there is but one example—a land- 
scape entitled ‘The Fisherman,” of which the merit con- 
sists in its expression of the solemn stillness of evening 
twilight. The works of Charles Frangois Daubigny possess, 
perhaps, a little less of poetical sentiment than we com- 
monly fiad io those of the best of his contemporaries of the 
Romantic school. His large ‘‘ Moonlight,” however, is a 
fine piece, and very true to nature. His deficiency as a 
colorist is somewhat unpleasantly emphasized in the view 
of “St. Paul’s, from the Surrey Side of the Thames’; a 
study ia cold, blackish monochrome, diversified by a few 
smears of positive reds and yellows about the foreground. 

P Of the figure subjects by French artists of the present 
century, the most interesting to me are two portraits. 
One isof Marie Bashkirtseff, painted by Bastien Lepage 
in 1882. It isan open air effect, with houses in the back- 
ground, and the girl at half-leagth, in a black cloak, with 
a gray hood over her head. The face is admirably ren- 
dered. The girl, whose short life ended in such a blaze of 
sudden celebrity, appears on M. Lepage’s canvas as a 
pretty child, with a charming expression of mingled mod- 
esty and intelligence. The otter portrait is asma full- 
length of the famous violinist, Paganini, by Eugéne Dela- 
croix. It is a sketchy bat striking presentment of the 
weird-looking man, whose gaunt figure and pale, haggard 
face half dispose one to credit the mysterious stories which 
used to be current about him. 

Two small but important historical pieces by Paul Dela- 
roche represent ‘Cardinal Richelieu on the Rhone” and 
“The Last Illness of Cardinal Mazarin.’’ They are both 
known by engravings, and they exhibi in high measure 
the accomplished technic and remarkable dramatic power 
of the painter. Yet the coloring is brilliant without rich- 
ness, and the dramatic power is of a kind which verges 
closely on the melodramatic: a kind, indeed, which is to be 
found in some degree, tho not expressed with Delaroche’s 
reflnaement of touch, in the productions of a once popular 
English painter of history, the late E. M. Ward, R.A. 
Melodramatic without qualification is the only term we 
can apply to the sentiment of Meissonier’s ‘‘ Bravi,” a 
small picture of two men, with diawn swords, watching 
for their victim. Considered simply as a piece of highly 
finished and most skilful workmanship, this pic- 
ture is beyond praise, and the same thing may be truly 
said of two other little masterpieces by Meissonier in the 
Present exhibition. One is surprised, however, to find how 
little interesting these Meissoniers really are, in spite of 
their magnificent technic. It is not merely that the sab- 
jects are uniuteresting ; we have known, here in England, 
& great artist who could make an eatirely charming pic- 
ture oat of a brown jug avd an old cabbage stump. Bat 
there is a certain want of feeling in Meissonier’s work 
which precludes it from the possibility of arousing any 
deep sympathy. On rare occasions, it is true, he has 
moved beyond himself, and the emotion of the artist sets 
Vibrating a responsive chord in the spectator. But for the 
most part he painted only the outsides of things, and even 
these not beautifully, but only wonderfully, owing to his 
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insensitiveness with regard to color. The three pictures 
at Burlington House show but little feeling for anything 
except finish and texture. 

Very unlike Meissonier, in every respect except that of 
devotion to his art, was Jean Frangois Millet, a painter of 
undoubted genius, who has nevertheless been somewhat 
overpraised since his death. Of modern French artists 
perhaps Millet approached the nearest to being a colorist ; 
nor is it possible to lay want of feeling to his charge. His 
works present constant and unmistakable evidence of 
heartfeltsympathy with the rustic life which he depicted. 
The most important example of his work in the present 
exhibition is w picture called ‘“‘ La Réverie,’”’ which repre- 
sents a young girl sitting ina wood and lost in a day- 
dream, heedless of the distaff which has fallen from her 
hands. It is especially remarkable for the truth with 
which the artist has rendered the effect of warm sunlight 
breaking through the shade. The “Shepherdess” is a 
slight but sympathetic little sketch, in which, however, 
Wwe must leave it to enthusiasts for Miilet to discover the 
‘‘rare felicity’? which has been ascribed toit. ‘‘ Wood- 
sawyers,”’ the third and last of the Millets, is a vigorous 
and agreeable piece of painting, but not particularly 
interesting. 

Asmaill collection of paintings by earlier French mas- 
ters in the same gallery includes an interesting portrait of 
Robespierre, by Greuze; one of Madame de Pompadour, 
elaborately finished but poor in color, by Boucher: a 
graceful portrait, by Louis Tocqué, of Madame Salié, a 
once celebrated dancer, now remembered only by a foolish 
verse of Voltaire’s; two or three picnic pieces, painted 
with much charm and delicacy by Pater and Watteau; a 
pseudo-classical ‘** Triumph of Bonaparte,’”’ by Prud’hon ; 
and a few other works more or less worthy of attention. 
In the next room’ are hung two important landscapes by 
Claude, whose extraordinary power of rendering luminous 
atmosphere is here displayed to perfection. The incidental 
figures are less admirable. One of these pictures is en- 
titled ‘‘ The ‘Sermon on the Mount,” and represents 
Jesus and his disciples seated beneath some trees on 
the top of a curiously precipitous hill in the middle 
of the canvas. Distributed about the landscape be- 
low is a multitude of persons, too remote from the 
principal group to hear anything of the discourse, but 
gazing upward at them and evidently lost in wonder as to 
how they came there. Among the other paintings by old 
masters may be mentioned three or four magnificent ex- 
amples of Vandyke and Velasquez; a superb portrait of 
Sir Thomas Moore, by Hans Holbein ; and two unfinished 
but highly interesting sketches by Tintoret, lent by Mr. 
Ruskin. The Royal Academy itself exhibits two of its 
chiet treasures: the beautiful painting, by Giorgione, of a 
girl at a fountain, a masterpiece of rich Venetian coloring 
and gracetul design, for some occult reason entitled 
*“*Temperance”’; and the cartoon in black chalk, by Leo- 
nardo Da Vicci, of the Holy Family with St. Anne, an ex- 
quisite compositionin whicu the countenance of the Virgin 
is irradiated with that strangely sweet smile, of which 
Leonardo, alone of painters, seems to have possessed the 
secret. 

English art is strongly represented, especially by works 
of three of its greatest masters—Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Turner. Here is one of the noblest existing examples 
of the “‘yreat style” in portraiture, Reynolds's picture of 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. Here, too, are Gains- 
borough’s famous *‘ Blue Boy,” and his wonderful portrait 
of Lady Margaret Fordyce, so lifelike that one has a diffi- 
culty in realiziug that it is mere paint and canvas. Two 
of Gainsborougn’s finest landscapes are here likewise ; one 
of them the weil known *‘ Harvest Waggon,’ in which he 
has introduced the Jikenesses of his twodaughters. The 
Turners are mostly important works in the artist’s later 
style, and, happily, io brilliant condition as compared with 
most of his productions of the same period. Two, espe- 
cially, leat by the Earl of Rosebery—the ‘‘ Campo Vac- 
cino,” and ‘*‘ Rome from Mount Aventine ”—are singularly 
beautiful ; dream- pictures, exquisite in color, and full of 
light and atmosphere. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








School and College. 


FRENCH UNIVERSITIES OPEN T0 AMERICANS, 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 








A DECREE voted by the Superior Council of Public In- 
struction, in January last, has great significance for 
American students. In effect, it is now made possible for 
them to secure the Doctor’s degree in a French faculty 
(nniversity) under regulations almost as liberal as thuse 
prevailing in the German universities. As its title shows, 
the decree relates directly to the degree of licentiate in 
science (licencié es sciences), an intermediate stage be- 
tween the A.B. and the doctorate. Heretofore an essen- 
tial requirement for candidates has been the French A.B., 
attainable only by an examination in the lycée course, 
with all the mastery of the French language implied 
thereby. This was quite sufficient to debar American stu- 
dents, to say nothing of after conditions. The new regu 
lations admit our students to the faculty course on the 
basis of their American diplomas. After that everything 
depends upon the ability and energy of the individual. 
The new features introduced into the university course by 
the * reform,” as it is cualied, are thus summed in a letter 
from Professor Furber: **(1) Wide choice in the election of 
studies ; (2) hberty to migrate from one university to an- 
other, and (3) the privilege of taking examinations suc- 
cessively or en bloc, just as the student wishes. The 
student is expected to qualify for his “ license’’ in one of 
three groups of studies, Each faculty will determine its 
own groups. In Paris they will be as follows: 

1. Differential and integral calculus, pure mechanics 
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and one other mathematical branch, as, for instance, 
astronomy. 

2. General physics, general chemistry, and one other 
—— of science, either mathematical, physical or nat- 
ural, 

8. Zoology, botany and geology. 

After having pursued a study for a year, the student has 
the privilege of applying for examination, and if he stands 
his test, receives.a certificat d’étude. Whenever he 
secures three such certificates covering studies in one 
group, he receives the diploma of licencté es sciences, 
and the doctorate isthen to be obtained upon the preseuta- 
tion of a satisfactory thesis. 

Mr. Furber notes further that the faculty of medicine 
already offers all desirable facilities to Americans, and 
that the faculty of theology is about to make important 
concessions. There remain only the faculties of letters and 
of law which, however, are not likely long to maintain the 
exclusive policy. 


This favorable action may be traced to the International 
Congress on superior and secondary instruction held in 
connection with the Pzris Exposition of 1889. Tie atti- 
tude of the French universities was at that time freely 
discussed under the general topic of the ‘‘ International 
Equivalence of Degrees.” Eminent leaders of modern 
France urged the importance of attracting foreign students 
to the country by the prospect of merited honors. M. 
Lavisse, the enthusiastic leader of the spiritual renaissance 
in France, voiced the prevailing sentiment when he said: 

‘Happy are the people who know how to attract to them- 
selves the youth of other nations. . . . They are making 
friends for the future. No nation has greater need of such 
friends than France; none is more capable of securing them. 
Let us strive to attract young foreigners; let us call them to 
our midst and receive them cordially. They will-see with their 
own eyes how this country so often calumniated lives, thinks 
and works. They will readily discover that it does not live and 
think and work for self alone. We shall serve France in thus 
making her known, for it is impossible to know without loving 
her.” 

With this impassioned utterance the matter might have 
rested but for the efforts of Professor Furber of Chicago. 
ln May last he addressed a memorial to the Ministry of 
Public Instraction, setting forth very clearly the causes 
which turned our students away from France while they 
pressed eagerly onward into Germany, and also the ad- 
vantages that might flow from a different policy. 

The memorial attracted great attention, and a meeting 
was subsequently called at the Sorbonne to consider its 
proposals, The official chief of the Paris faculties, M. 
Gréard, was in the chair, and the most distinguished pro- 
fessors took part in the proceedings. The interest thus 
excited was increased by the powerful advocacy of Pro- 
fessor Bréal, of the Collége de France, in the columns of 
the Juurnal des Debats, anda “ Franco-American commit- 
tee” was speedily formed to promote the purposes set forth 
in Professor Furber’s memorial. The names enrolled were 
a sufficient guaranty of the final success of the effort ; there 
was needed only aclear understanding of the concessions 
that American students would require. Conference on 
these points has been facilitated by means of an American 
advisory committee whose president is Prof. Simon New- 
comb. It is noticeable that the decree reforming the 
licence meets the condition most strenuously urged by the 
latter committee—i.e., the recognition of the American 
B.A. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Sanitary. 
DO PEOPLE SLEEP ENOUGH? 





No; and by this bold denial, we mean to stand, when we 
take into consideration the whole people of the whole 
broad land. 

Some years ago the man who calls himself ‘‘ The By- 
stander” in the London Graphic, wrote some papers on 
the drawbacks and advantages of going to bed early and 
getting up early ; and he ended his preachment thus: 

** My brethren, let there be no mistake about the matter. Early 
to bed and early to rise neither makes a man healthy or wealthy 
or wise.” 

He wrote these -words in his youth, and, while time has 
perhaps modified some of his views, he thinks, on sober re- 
flection, that his opinions were in the main right, and that 
he was really in advance of his time, for the most conserva- 
tive of medical periodicals occasionally echo his opinion, 
that the plumage of the early bird is not so beautiful 
nor its conduct so worthy of imitation as we have been 
accustomed to think; and he again calis attention, ina 
late number, to the opinion of the American physician— 
Dr. Talcott—who traces the prevalence of insanity among 
farmers and their families to perpetual early rising. The 
English people seem to be in advance of us here, for in 
London the business houses are each year getting later 
and later. 

* ’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain, 
Don’t call me so early, you'll make me insane”; 

and he threatens to bring out a new up-to date, topsy- 
turvy edition of Dr. Watts’s rhymed homilies. 

That the great increase in insanity will have a thorough 
sifting there is no doubt; and we are prepared to see the 
want of sufficient sleep take rank as the first great 
cause. The farmers, many of them, dominated by the old 
saw, see in imagination a vision of the poorhouse if by 
chance outraged Nature tikes her legitimate revenge and 
causes them to rise a half-hour later on some morniny suc- 

“cecding a specially wearisome’ day, and witbout knowing 
it they are robbing themselves of the sleep worth the most 
to them—.e., that hour of brain-restoring slumber that 
comes when all vigilance of the nerves is gone and the man 
is thoroughly “ wrapped in oblivion,” as the old novelists 
used to say. So habituated are many of them to see disazs- 
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ter in any{shortening of the hours of labor, that all the 
agricultural machines that abolish half the toil might as 
well not have been invented for them. Certainly a more 
rational conduct of life ought to follow the diffusion of the 
knowledge of the structure and needs of the brain, 

Among ihe contributory causes we fancy that the kero- 
sene lamp plays an important réle—not that we would de- 
prive one household of that blessed bit of liberated sun- 
shine. Who can blame the farmer’s wife and family for 
indulging themselves in the hours of peace and possibly of 
enchantment they owe to it when, the drudgery of the day 
ended, they take the journal or the book in hand, Their 
mistake is in letting it fascinate too long, if they are ina 
home subject to an iron rule of needless too-early rising. 
In the days of tallow candles there was no such temptation; 
but while enjoying the sweets they should not make them- 
selves liable to be treated to the bitters. 

“It takes more strength of mind and will to go to bed 
from among pleasant evening surroundings than for any 
other act of daily life,”” we once heard a very shrewd person 
remark. The hygiene of enough sleep needs constant reit- 
eration. 


& 





APPENDICITIS, according to Professor Dieulafoy, of 
Paris, is generally due to the progressive formation of a 
calculus analogous to the stones formed in the liver and 
kidneys. He thinks his theory is confirmed by some 
recent experiments in which appendicitis was produced by 
surgical means inrabbits. So let us enjoy our grapes and 
raisins without visions of the surgeon’s knife. 


....The city of Montpellier, in France, has given peremp- 
tory orders that no article of food shall be delivered by the 
grocers and butchers of that town, unless it is wrapped up 

n clean wrapping-paper, and that paper must not be 
colored. 


.... The Assistant Postmaster-General has lately decided 
that the authorities of insane asylums have the right to 
withhold letters to patients when it seems necessary. 








Science. 


Mr. NICOLA TESLA has published an article in The Elec- 
trical Review describing his experiments with the new 
Réntgen rays. He publishes pictures (radiographs) with 
the article, one of which shows the shoulder of a man 
taken through his clothing and through a plate of glass 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick and two inches of wood. 
The radiograph was made at a distance of four feet from 
the source of the 2 rays, and shows the ribs, shoulder 
bones, and bones of the upper arm. He speaks thus of the 
nature of the 2 rays: 


“I am getting moreand more convinced that we have to deal 
with astream of material particles, which strike the sensitive 
plate with great velocities. Taking, as a basis, the estimate of 
Lord Kelvin on the speed of projected particles in a Crookes 
bulb, we arrive easily, by the employment of very high poten- 
tials, to speeds of as much as a hundred kilometers a second. 
Now, again, the old question arises: Are the particles from the 
electrode or from the charged surface generally, including the 
case of an external electrode, projected through the glass or 
aluminum walls, or do they merely hit the inner surface and 
cause particles from the outside of the wall to fly off, acting in a 
purely mechanical way, as when a row of ivory balls is struck ? 
So far most of the phenomena indicate that they are projected 
through the wall of the bulb, or whatever material it may be, 
and I am seeking for still more conclusive evidence in this direc- 
tion. It isnow demonstrated beyond any doubt that small, me- 
tallic objects or bony or chalky deposits can be infallibly detect- 
ed in any part of the body.” 


Radiographs taken by him show the bony structure of 
birds and rabbits and the hollow of the bones ; not only de- 
tails of the skeleton of a rabbit is visible, but a clear out- 
line of the abdominal cavity, the lungs and the fur. The 
feathers of iarge birds are shown distinctly. An exposure 
of forty minutes gave a radiograph of the human skull, 
showing the cavities of the eye, chin, cheek, nasal bones, 
the lower jaw, the flesh, and even hair. Mr. Tesla con- 
cludes as follows: 


“* By exposing the head to a powerful radiation strange effects 
have been noted. Fer instance, I find that there is a tendency to 
sleep, and the time seems to pass away quickly. There is a gen- 
eral soothing effect, and I have felt a sensation of warmth in the 
upper part of the head. An assistant independently confirmed 
the tendency to sleep and the quick lapse of time. Should these 
remarkable effects be verified by men with keener senses of ob- 
servation, I shall still more firmly believe in the existence of 
material streams penetrating the skull. Thus it may be possible 
by these strange appliances to project a suitable chemical into 
any part of the body. 

“ Réntgen advanced modestly his results, warning against too 
much hope. Fortunately his apprehensions were groundless, for 
altho we have to all appearance to deal with mere shadow pro- 
jections, the possibilities of the application of this discovery are 
vast.” 





....Last year we reported in these columns certain re- 
sults Mr. Barnard had obtained in 1894 at the Lick Observ- 
atory for the diameters of the four first asteroids. He 
has just published in the “‘ Monthly Notices” of the Royal 
Astronomical Society a more recent set of measures. He 
now finds for Ceres a diameter of 485 miles (as against 
600), for Pallas 304 (against 273), for Vesta 243 (against 237). 
Except in the case of Ceres the agreement is fair. For 
Juno, which he was not able to measure in 1894, he gets a 
diameter of 118 miles. What is specially notable is that 
all his measures agree in making Ceres much the largest 
of the four, while Vesta, which is by far the brightest of 
them, has hitherto been supposed to hold the pre-eminence, 


.... The recent acquisition by the French of Madagascar, 
and the ‘‘ Exposition de Madagascar” at Paris, has served 
to popularize our knowledge of this great island—the land 
of colossal wingless birds and of giant land beetles, 
Chameleons are especially characteristic of the island, 
thirty-one species existing in it and its neighboring 
islands ; they range from a foot in length toaninch. The 
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epyornis was a wingless bird, with legs as big as one’s hat 
and from six to nine feet in hight, according to the species. 
The bones of these birds are found in the interior, while the 
gigantic eggs, thirteen inches long, are dug up in the sand 
of the seashore. And it is not improbable that these birds 
strode from the iuterior down to the seashore to lay their 
eggs. 








Diblical Research. 


SoME interesting results have been developed by the ex- 
amination by Adam Mez of the use made of the Scrip- 
tures by Josephus in his Archeology, Books v-vii. His little 
book is entitled ‘“‘ Die Bibel des Josephus.” He investigates 
not only whether the Jewish historian makes use of the He- 
brew or the Greek Bible, but even searches out the specific 
Greek text employed. For this purpose he compares, on 
the one hand, the Vatican and the Alexandrine Septu- 
agint text,and on the other, the so-called Lucian reven- 
sion, to which the researches of Lagarde were especially 
directed in his endeavor to rediscover the original and 
primitive text of the Greek version. Mez also takes into 
consideration the Vetus Latina and the Peshitto. His 
investigations naturally do not cover the whole Scriptures 
or all the writings of Josephus, but only those sections of 
the latter which run parallel with Joshua, Judges and the 
two books of Samuel. He distributes the passages consid- 
ered into two classes: 1, The biblical names mentioned by 
Josephus; and 2, the statements of Josephus differing 
from the Massoretic or the Septuagint text. Substantial- 
ly the results are the following: It appears that Josephus 
in nocase where the Vatican does not agree with other 
manuscripts, agrees with the former against the latter. 
Thenin the Book of Joshua he cites according to the 
Hebrew text, while in the books of Samuel he departs 
from the Hebrew but does not adopt the reading of the 
Alexandrine or the Vatican, but rather the so-called 
Lucian text, even where this blunders, sometimes even 
misunderstanding these readings. In regard to Judges,the 
matter is not so clear; but here, too, the probabilities are 
that he follows the Lucian text. Mez agrees with the 
conclusions reached by others, namely, that the Vetus 
Latinus often agrees with the Lucian readings, and in 
many cases with the Peshitto. Then, too, the author is 
convinced that the basis or original source of the Lucian 
text is considerably older than Lucian. And this original 
Lucian text he also regards as having been used by Theodo- 
tion, which relation explains the fact that so many read- 
ings which as such are known to be Theodotion’s are 
earlier found in the New Testament. Professor Schiirer, 
in discussing these results, admits that some of the data 
in question may admit of a different interpretation, but 
evidently regards the whole as substantially correct. Cer- 
tain it is that this Septuagint brochure is valuable as a 
preparatory work for that great desideratum, the scientific 
discussion of the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 





....-A special investigation of the closing section of 
Mark’s Gospel, chap. 16:9-20, and of the last chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, the 2ist, both of which have been pro- 
nounced to be later appendices to the original books, has 
been made by Dr. Paul Rohrbach, a pupil of Professor 
Harnack, with some new and unique results. His brochure 
is entitled ‘‘Der Schluss des Markus-Evangeliums der 
Vierevangelien Kanon und die Kleinasiastischen Pres- 
byter.” Basing his studies on researches of Harnack and 
of Zahn, the writer concludes that the collecting, arrang- 
ing and editing of our four canonical gospels was the work 
of a school of presbyters in Asia Minor in the first half of 
the second century, and that this school represented the 
Johannean style of evangelical history. In this work of col- 
lecting and compiling the canon, the first three gospels 
were edited, at least in their closing sections, with a view 
to harmonizing their contents; the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke were supplemented by brief additions after the 
manner of John’s Gospel ; and the Gospel of Mark received 
in the place of its original close, which at that time had 
probably already been largely given up, a new close in the 
shape of a brief compilation based on the reports of the 
Apostle’s pupils, and of the Presbyter Aristion, viz., the 
section now found, chap. 16:9-20. The real and original 
close of Mark, in Rohrbach’s opinion, is still to be found 
in the 21st chapter of John, altho united with Johannean 
elements. It must have been disconnected from Mark 
atavery early date, because of its seeming disagreement 
with the Johannean traditions concerning the appearance 
of the risen Lord. For according to this original close of 
Mark, the disciples were in ignorance of the resurrection 
of the Lord when they returned to Galilee to take up their 
daily avocations, and only there did he reveal himself, first 
to Peter, and then to the others. Rohrbach in his argu- 
ment lays special stress on the last chapter of the canon- 
ical gospels, and on the Gospel according to Peter, as also 
on 1 Cor. 15: 1 sqq., anda number of passages in the earlies 
patristic literature. 








Charities. 


THE Improved Housing Conference, called by the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, was held 
recently in this city. It was a representative but small 
gathering, and the discussion of tenement-house reform 
and the visitation of the slums and the civil and charitable 
institutions of the city, occupied most of the program. It 
was the opinion of those who took part in the discussion or 
read papers, that aside from any philanthropic motives, 
improved housing would pay, whether viewed from the 
standpoint of the landlord or the tenant. It has proved 
universally successful wherever it has been tried, and the 
announcement was made that next May, Mr. D. O. Mills 
will try the experiment of erecting two large model hotels 
in the slums of this city—one on Bleecker Street and the 
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other on Rivington Street—which will replace the lodging 
houses and accommodate over 2,000 guests between them. 
The charge per night is to be from fifteen to twenty cents, 
which is the same as at the present existing lodging 
houses ; but the ventilation, light, heat, electricity, baths, 
restaurant, etc., will be in point of comparison an entire 
innovation. These buildings are expected to cost about 
$850,000; and tho Mr. Mills enters upon this enterprise 
from motives purely philanthropic, he, nevertheless, as a 
sagacious business man, proposes that its commercial suc- 
cess shall be such as to induce other men in other cities to 
undertake similar work. At present lodging houses in al] 
our large cities seem to be steadily increasing in numbers, 
which, of course, implies a steadily increasing demand for 
them by the poor, the unemployed and the vagrant. This 
is accounted for in various ways, chiefly because of recent 
years landlords are becoming loth to permit their tenants 
to take boarders, and because strikes and industrial dis- 
turbances keep a continual stream of men out of employ- 
ment. Mr. Thomas gives the following information re- 
garding the lodging houses for men in this city: 

* Licensed lodging houses, 112; lodgers allowed by Board of 
Health, 15,238; minimum air space required per lodger, 400 
cubic feet; houses with baths, 57; lodgers allowed in these 
houses, 8,561; baths with hot water, 56; free baths, 54; average 
daily use of baths (total), 546; houses without baths of any kind, 
55; lodgers allowed in these houses, 6,372 ; lowest price for lodg- 
ing per night, 10 cents; ordinary price, 15 cents; lodging houses 
with beds in separate compartments charge 20 to 30 cents; with 
saloons in same building, 35; with saloons adjoining on one side, 
22; with saloons adjoining on both sides, 2; houses entered only 
through saloon, 3; houses with restaurants connected, 4, and 
houses with restaurants in same building, 10. Since this inves- 
tigation has been made several new lodging houses have been 
opened.” 

Mr. Thomas said in commenting on these figures: 

“ From the general character of these reports it can be readily 

judged what will be the trend of the lodging-house population. 
Granted the moral and physical cleanliness of the man who 
patronizes them, it will be a miracle, indeed, if his future career 
does not pass through swiftly successive stages of decadence 
which may be accurately marked: dirt, disease, degradation, 
idleness, vice, crime.” 
It is said that New York has the best lodging houses in 
this country, so one can guess what the condition is in the 
other cities. Itis believed that the conference will result 
in some practical scheme for tenement house and housing 
reform, and already there are signs of committees and 
sub-committees; and it is hoped that there will be a gen- 
eral interest aroused through the city and country, and 
then one of the speakers will not find it necessary to say, at 
some future conference, “Philanthropy! I am ashamed 
of the word. To what extent have we affected the life of 
the working class who live in tenements ?” 








Personals. 


MASSACHUSETTS suffers a serious loss in the death of 
Governor Greenhalge which, occurred on the fifth of this 
month. Born in England he came to this country at 
twelve years of age, where he received his education in the 
Lowell public schools and Harvard. He was forced, how- 
ever, to leave the university in his Junioryear on account 
of his father’s death, Whereupon he took up teaching 
and the study of law until he enlisted in the Union Army. 
Politically he began hiscareer in the Lowell Common Coun- 
cil, and successively has been promoted through the School 
Board, the Mayoralty, a membership in Congress, till he 
reached the Governorship of the State, which position he 
held at the time of his death. He was a Republican in 
politics, and a prominent member of the Boston Unitar- 
ian Club. He was an accomplished public speaker, and 
greatly in demand in this respect. 


....-Gen. Valeriano Weyler, of the Spanish army, and 
the new Captain-General of Cuba, who is expected by the 
home Government to put down the revolution at any cost, 
is said to be of Irish extraction. Tho now sixty years 
old, he is remarkably energetic, and if the reports from 
Cuba are to be trusted, he is prosecuting the war with the 
greatest severity. He distinguished himself during the 
Carlist war, and again attracted attention during the 
Spanish war against the Moors in Africa. Once before 
General Weyler has served in Cuba. It was during the 
ten years’ war, but he only remained two years, as he was 
recalled to Spain on account of charges of extreme cruelty 
made against him. 


.... Writing about the Jate Sir Frederic Leighton, Henry 
Labouchere says : 


“TI do not think that I ever knew any one to whom the epithet 
prefixed to the name of Crichton was more applicable. As a 
young man he was exceedingly good looking,and he was very 
handsome to the last. He seemed to excel in anything that he 
attempted. Asa linguist he spoke many languages fluently; as 
a painter and sculptor he became famous; as an orator he was 
ornate and effective. He was always curteous and pleasant, 
and so taking was his manner that a lady of the Cornelia type 
once told me how glad she was that he had never fallen in love 
with her, for she. felt that she could not have been answerable 
for the consequences.” 


* ,...Cardinal Satolli has on his coat of arms four isolated 
letters, Q. E.1.S. They stand for the beatitude of Mat- 
thew 5: 6—“‘Qui_ = esuriunt m saturabuntur.” 
“lg They who bunger after righteousness (justice) shall be 
filled.”) The words contain an ingenious allusion to Sa- 
tolli’s name and office. As apostolic delegate he represents 
justice or righteousness (iustitiam). The S stands for 
saturabuntur, that is, will be satiated. In the Italian 
lan the plural form of the perfect participle satiated 
is satollt, so that both the name and the office of the Car- 
dinal are ingeniously combined by the four initials. 


.... William Konrad Réntgen, whose name at present is 
so often mentioned in connection with the discovery of the 
Z, or cathode rays, is stilla young man. Born in 1845, he 
was graduated from the University of Ztirich at twenty- 


four. In 1870 he was made assistant to Professor Kundt 


at the University of Wiirzburg. Since 1888 he has been 
full professor at 


institution. 
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BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





DowNTOWN, Mr. Damrosch’s Wagnerian nights continue 
with success and popularity. They will considerably out- 
number the original subscription limit. The constancy of 
musical people lately shattered by the loveliness of Italian 
and French art from old and bitter allegiance to Wagner, 
to Wagner at his best or Wagner at his worst, has been co- 
erced once more. In the phrase of Wall Street, the mar- 
ketisagain firm ; and those who had a dim impression last 
winter that the uproarious complexities of an amazingly 
great score did not make it a good musical work, are now 
discussingly approvingly the fortissimi of an Isolde as the 
only satisfactory, nay, as an almost divine exposition of the 
tenderest passions. But dismissing a vexed and rancor- 
ously discussed question in esthetics, the course of the last 
six or seven representations bears out what the present 
writer’s early article affirmed. Mr. Damrosch’s season is 
an extraordinary one in the vocal and dramatic excellence 
of almost every performance. The new examples occurring 
last week—*‘ Tannhatiser,” ‘‘The Valkyr,” and ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers ’’—were convincing, in the casts and the ex- 
positions thereby. Had Mr. Damrosch acontralto like Marie 
Goetz, and a tenor that could alternate with Mr. Gruening 
more to the advantage of Wagner’s music (or of anybod\’s 
‘ else music) than can Mr. Alvary—not to speak of Mr. 
Berthald—why, the company would be s‘eadily, as well as 
often, electric. As itis, it shines brilliantly. Great, too, 
js the gain in the opera house. The Academy nightly dem 
onstrates itself as a musical theater built for art, and not 
for social externals. Every sentence declaimed or sung, 
every chord from the band counts. To be sure, this is a 
condition that works both ways, and bad episodes in 
singing or playing are as trying under it as good singing 
or playing is agreeable. But Mr. Damrosch’s people, in a 
large proportion,are so much better taught and better voiced 
artists than New York Wagnaerians have heard that our 
ears are seldom rebellious. His troupe represents the 
New Wagner Singers of Germany strikingly and accepta- 
bly. This week the works added to the repertory will in- 
clude Weber’s “ Freischiitz,” followed by ‘* The Dusk of 
the Gods’’—with repetitions of last week’s chief contents. 

The Oratorio Society surely performed its utmost of a 
perfunctory office in singing Haydn’s ‘“‘ The Seasons,” on 
Friday afternoon and on Saturday uight. The perform- 
ances, however, were excellent ; and Mr. Frank Damrosch 
directed them with a judgmentand decision that merit 
especial notice. The trio of soloists was an excellent one— 
Mrs. Emma Juch-Wellman (whose occasional presence on 
our local concert stage is valuable and delightful), Mr. W. 
H. Rieger and Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell. Haydn’s music 
is elementary, of course, compared with the oratorio writ- 
ing by Gouuod, Tinel, Goldschmidt or Massenet. But its 
simplicity does not mean weakness. Its lucid dignity 
stands the test of comparison with anything more modern 
in spirit and execution, when the innermost spirit of art 
is in question. Itis like anatural, sweet tempered, strange- 
ly wise and yet childish child—always a companionable 
companion. Of course,the Oratorio Society should do better 
by the public and its re-ources than a reversion to ‘‘ The 
Seasons” or toany such work. Yet that fact (so often 
spoken) and questions of policy do not make Haydn’s 
serene and cheerful inspirations less real inspirations, nor 
reprovable matters—albeit much of them can well be 
neglectable quantities for the time. 

Mr. Plunket Greene, that unsurpassable baritone, and 
e Mme. Marie Brema gave another song concert on Thursday 
afternoon, attended as fully and as fashionably as ever. 
The contingent of old Eaglish and other lyrics was liberal 
and well chosen, and Mr. Greene in particular was, as ever, 
alesson in voice-production and method. It is to be ob- 
served, however—in view of the general course of this 
recital—that either Mr. Greene is stimulating Mme. Brema 
toward too many noisy songs, and toward toomuch vocif- 
erous and declamatory singing ; or else itis a case of dux 
femina facti, In any event, their recitals are over-full of 
music made literally louder than is agreeable or necessary 
in art. Mme. Brema’s ‘‘ reading ’”’ of the old ballad ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Boy,” is a glaring example of misconception, 
exaggeration of effect, and of quasi-military transports 
that should be suppressed. 

The announcements for the remaining and active part of 
the season are beginning to grow thick, and they are excep- 
tionally varied and attractive. This week, being in the 
middle of Lent, and ushered in by ‘“* Letare Sunday,” as 
the Catholic Church calls it, will bring a most important 
and special concert from the Musical Art Society, devoted 
to old ecclesiastical music of the type most valuable, most 
genuine and rarest heard. The Society’s superb choir, 
which is directed by the same leader as is the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s fortune, will sing on Thursday evening a program 
of which the chief numbers will be from the Holy Week 
and Easter services, according to Palestrina, Lotti, Anerio 
and Mozart. The Kneisel Club will assist. This concert 
should prove a rarely valuable one to those intelligent in 
church-music. On Friday afternoon and Friday evening 
the concerts of the Symphony Society occur, in which Mme. 
Ternina will be the soloist,and a program in part of a Wag- 
nerian complexion will be offered. On Tuesday afternoon 
Mrs. Corrinne Moore-Lawson, well known as a superior 

Singer, gives a song-recital in Chamber Music Hall. 
On Tuesday night takes place another concert event 
of particular interest—the first of the series of concerts 
here by the Chicago Orchestra (an organization main- 
tained on a similar basis to Boston’s band), under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas. This visit of the Or- 
chestra—of which excellent things are constantly written 

—is its first one to New York ; and it is Mr. Thomas’s first 
professional appearance here in many seasons. A large 
guaranty fund, a fulltide of cordial feeling, and doubt- 
less the ability for high performances are matters enter- 
ing into the incident. 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN a number of States Republican conventions have 
been held for the election of delegates to the National Con- 
vention at St. Louis. The OhioConvention at Columbus, 
indorsed Governor McKinley. The platform expressed 
hearty approval of the principle of protection, denounced 
the present tariff laws as “the sublimated product of 
Democratic ignorance and incompetency,’’ called for pro- 
tection of sheep industry, for reciprocity, for a genuinely 
American foreign policy and the enlargement of the Amer- 
ican marine. It has the following financial plank : 


“We contend for honest money; for a currency of gold, silver 
and paper with which to measure our exchanges that shall be as 
sound as the Government and as untarnished as its honor; and 
to that end we favor bimetallism and demand the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money either in accordance with a 
ratio to be fixed by an international agreement, if that can be 
obtained, or under such restrictions and such provisions to be 
determined by legislation as will secure the maintenance of the 
parities of value of the two metals, so that the purchasing and 
debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold or paper, 
shall be at all times equal.” 


The Iowa Convention presented the name of Senator Alli- 
son for the Presidential nomination. The platform is con- 
fined chiefly to statements of Mr. Allison’s record, claim- 
ing him to be trustworthy in regard to the questions of the 
tariff and of finance : ‘‘ He has at all times labored to main- 
tain en abundant currency of gold, silver and paper, made 
iater-convertible and equal to the best currency of the com- 
mercial world.” In Kansas the convention indorsed 
McKinley, whose friends have also secured, it is said, almost 
the entire State delegation from Alabama. In this city 
the Tribune made a canvass of the Stock, Consolidated, 
Cotton and Produce Exchanges showing that Republicans 
aud Independents voted as follows: for Morton, 54; 
McKinley 82; Reed18; Allison, 6. Democrats and Inde- 
pendents voted: Cleveland 20, Whitney 7, and the rest 
scattering. There was an overwhelming sentiment for a 
sound money candidate. A summary of the situation up 
to the close of the last week gives the following as the votes 
so far announced for the National Convention : McKinley 
106, Allison 32, Reed 28, Quay 18, Morton 10 and Cullom 10. 


....-The New York Legislature has obeyed the behest of 
the Platt faction. On March 10th, the Senate took up the 
Raines Liquor bill and passed it by a vote of 21 to 17, three 
Republicans voting with 14 Democrats against it. Some, 
however, who voted for it, expressed their disapproval of 
it, but explained their action as due to the caucus rule. 
On the 11th, the Senate again took up the Greater New 
York bill, and after a long debate passed it by a vote of 38 
to 8. Herealsoa numberof Republican Senators expressed 
their disapproval, but pled the caucus rule. The Tam- 
many Senators voted with the Republicans in favor of the 
bill. On March 12th the Assembly took up the Raines bill 
and passed it by a vote of 84 to 59, after scenes of disorder 
in the chamber, which was locked in order to enforce at- 
tendance of members who expressed their disapproval of 
the bill. The Raines bill is now in the hands of Governor 
Morton, and it is uncertain what will be the outcome, 
altho there is general belief that it will be signed. 1t was at 
first announced that there would be no hearings on the bill 
by the Governor. On appeal of Mayor Thatcher, of Albany, 
however, hearings of Mayors of cities are to be allowed. One 
feature of the week has been a letter by Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, to Lieutenant-Governor Saxton, protesting 
against the consolidation of the two cities without a 
referendum. To this Mr. Saxton replied expressing his 
hearty sympathy with Dr. Storrs’s letter, and for this 
reply he was called sharply to order by Mr. Lexow on the 
ground that he had no right, as presiding officer of the 
Senate, to make any effort to influence the fate of a pend- 
ing bill. Mr. Saxton’s reply was that he did not give 
over his rights of a citizen to express private opinion by 
becoming President of the Senate. 


...- The first installment of the Venezuela case has been 
placed before the commissioners at Washington. Con- 
siderable supplementary evidence is expected from Vene- 
zuela, but the foregoing, it is understood, presents the case 
in the main. The volume contaias 440 pages and a colored 
map, and is devoted exclusively to the exhibition of official 
correspondence without a word of comment or argu- 
ment. It is divided into thirteen parts, including in- 
structions to the Colombian Minister at London with re- 
gard to colonists crossing the Essequibo ; the request of Eng- 
land for a lighthouse at Point Barima in 1836; also vari- 
ous efforts to settle the dispute and the different negotia- 
tions. Over two hundred letters and official documents 
are included, few of them having been quoted publicly be- 
fore. The Commission has practically decided that re- 
search must be made among the files of the Spanish and 
Datch Governments, and it is probable that a commis- 
sioner or, at any rate, the secretary will be sent to carry 
through the work. There continues to be considerable 
criticism of the English case, the London Chronicle at- 
tacking it very severely, claiming that one of the most 
important statements in the Blue Book is false, and also 
that five quotations are inaccurate and misleading. 


...-In Congress there has been an effort to check hasty 
action in regard to Cuban matters. Senators Hale and 
Hoar have made speeches against the adoption of the reso- 
lutions, and have urged that at least there should be more 
investigation into the facts. The Spanish Minister having 
made a defense against some statements in recent speeches 
there were bitter replies by anumber of the Senators. 


...-The situation at Frankfort, Ky., has been so tense 
that Governor Bradley issued a proclamation on Monday 
of this week calling troops to the city, to preserve peace 
and prevent either branch of the Legislature from bein g 
interfered with in the discharge of its duties. Trouble 
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was anticipated in connection with the attempt to elect 
Mr. Blackburn as Senator. 


.---[t is reported from Washington that President 
Cleveland will probably announce within the coming week 
a proclamation by which all open places in the executive 
branch of the Government will be brought within civil 
service rules,with perhaps isolated exceptions made neces- 
sary by peculiar circumstances. 


FOREIGN. 


...-From Cuba word comes that Generals Maceo and 
Gomez are passing back and forth through the Havana 
province pretty much as they please. There wasan effort 
on the part of the Spaniards to combine a number of col- 
umns in an attack upon them; but it failed. General 
Maceo’s troops drove off one and escaped the others. Re- 
ports from Havana state that General Weyler has issued a 
circular stating that absolute proof must be furnished by 
other than interested persons before accused men will be 
deported, and warning commanders that they will be held 
responsible for false answers. He is organizing the Gov- 
ernment all over the island, removing men in whom he 
has no confidence and appointing those upon whom he 
can absolutely rely. In Spain there has been no great 
change. Manifestations of hostility “of the week before 
have not been repeated and the general situation is more 
quiet. 


....The Italian Ministry has been definitely arranged, 
with the Marquis di Rudini as President of the Council 
and Minister of the Interior. It is deecidedly conserva- 
tive. The war is to be continued, with efforts to secure 
peace. There have been reports of a proposal from King 
Menelek of a favorable character. This, however, has been 
denied. General Baratieri has sent dispatches explaining 
his action. He claims that provision supply was short, 
and that he had the entire support of his officers; that to 
have retreated would have exposed the Italians toan 
attack which it would have been difficult to withstand, 
and that, notwithstanding the heavy odds, the victory was 
practically won and virtually assured when panic struck 
the native Italians, which threw disorganization into the 
whole force. 


...-The situation in Turkey has not materially changed, 
except that throughout the country it appears to grow 
worse. The destitution is terrible, and the oppression of 
the Government increases. Minister Terrell is leaving 
Constantinople for this country on leave of absence. 
There seems to be little probability of a renewal of massa- 
cres, the Government and populace apparently being con- 
vinced that they can accomplish in a quiet way fully as 
much as by the aggressive method. Rumors contiuue to 
come of a revolution among the Turks in favor of the 
adoption of ideas of tolerance and progress. Fuller state- 
ments of the situation appear in other columns of this pa- 
per. 


..--[t has been announced in Parliament that the Brit- 
ish Government has received official proposals from the 
United States, relative to the Venezuelan dispute which 
are under consideration. Altho it was not the practice of 
the Government to state the nature of such proposals 
under negotiation, it was stated that it is not correct to de- 
scribe them as an expression of willingness to accept or 
propose a scheme for a joint commission to report on the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute. 


.... The English Home Secretary, after a careful examina- 
tion of additional evidence, has decided that Mrs. Florence 
Maybrick cannot be released, and that her sentence must 
stand. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


NATIONAL honor is not a conventional or artificial thing. 
It is a fine sensitiveness which grows out of a noble thought of a 
nation about itself. It is not a blind, arrogant, unscrupulous 
forcing through of a policy which has once been inaugurated. 
It is not astupid refusal to learna lesson when the lesson has 
been taught.—The Outiook. 





...-[tis mathematically impossible that all shall be rich. It 
were morally better, therefore, that not too many should become 
too suddenly rich. Thespectacle intoxicates and draws off from 
these useful pursuits in which fortunes cannot be made. This 
man nobly and splendidly useful as a teacher, this one filling an 
indispensable place as a mechanic, that one serving his fellow- 
men with large wisdom and peculiar grace as a minister, feela 
similar content with their lot when they see incomes and salaries 
periodically shrinking toward the dimensions of their own.—Dr. 
J. M. ATWoopD. 


..-eThe wickedness in great cities is not to be confounded 
with the wickedness of great cities. New York, for example, 
doubtless contains at any momenta very large numberof bad 
people, but it is not to be assumed that any large proportion of 
these people are citizens of that city. . . As new cities start 
up in the distant West, and new opportunities for plunder hold 
out temptations, the wicked nomads flock thither. But they are 
never constituents of the places which they infest. The vile places 
in Boston,New York and Chicago are not resorted to by residents. 
When the police make a periodical raid in the dens of infamy, 
the captured victims are usually strangers. Great injustice is 
done the great city by the unreflectirg assumption that what- 
ever is done in it is also of it.—Christian Leader. 


...»Dr. Chambers, of Philadelphia, tells us that in 1825 he went 
to a funeral of a prominent member of his church, and that he 
and the sextou were the only. persons who were not in danger of 
falling into the grave through drunkenness. On the next Sun- 
day he told his people that he would never again officiate at a 
funeral of a church member where liquor was freely distributed. 
As late as 1835, a deacon in a prominent church in Boston was at 
once a distiller of whisky, and at the same time an agent for the 
Bible Society. If the scandals of to-day are great, the scandals 


of a hundred years ago were infamous. Many vices of that day 
are now utterly unknown, and uot one single vice or crime can 
be mentioned that has not been so strikingly decreased as to en- 
courage the hope of its final extermination.—N. D. H1LLis, D.D, 
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NOTICES. 


@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor ef The Independent, P. 0. Box 3787. 

$27" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tae INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 2787. 

(a Nemittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

("No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
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TWENTY-ONE MARTYRS. 


Out of fifty thousand martyrs slain for the name of 
Jesus Christ, in this our day, under the eyes of our 
American missionaries who had stirred within them the 
desire for a better knowledge of the faith of Jesus, who 
had given them the Word of God in their own tongue, we 
select twenty-one. They are twenty-one preachers and 
pastors of Protestant Armenian congregations in Tur- 
key. Each one of them was offered his life if he would 
renounce Christ and accept Islam; but they counted 
not their lives dear unto them. We wish we could give 
with them the names of ‘not less than fifty Gregorian 
priests and preachers who have proved themselves equal- 
ly faithful untodeath. But these twenty-one names we 
give as names of saints, such as must go into the mar- 
tyrology cf the century, the fruits of our American mis- 
sions in Turkey. They are the best men, the most highly 
educated men among their people, their natural leaders, 
Every one was put to death for refusingto become a Mo- 
hammedan. In every case the offer of life on these 
terms was made; in several cases time was allowed for 
consideration of the proposal ; and in each case faith in 
Jesus Christ was the sole crime charged against the 
victim. They are the following : 

1. The Rev. Krikor, pastor at Ichme, killed November 
6th, 1895, 

2. The Rev. Krikor Tamzarian. 

8. The Rev. Boghos Atlasian, killed November 13‘h. 

4, The Rev. Mardiros Siraganian, of Arabkir, killed 
November 13:h. 

5. The Rev. Garabed Kilijjian, of Sivas, killed No- 
vember 12ch. 

6. The Rev. Mr. Stepan, of the Anglican Church, at 
Marash, killed November 18th. 

7. Tbe preacher of a village of Hajin, killed at Marash, 
November 18th. 

8. The Rev. Krikor Baghdasarian, retired preacher at 
Harpit, November 18.h. 2 

9. Retired preacher at Divrik, killed November 8th. 

10. The Rev. Garabed H-sepian, pastor at Chermuk, 
November 5:b. 

11, The Rev. Melcon Minasian, pastor at Sherik, No- 
vember. 

1%. The Rev. Aboshe Jacob, pastor at Kutterbul, 
November 6:h. 

18, The Rev. Jurjis Khudhershaw, Anteshalian, 
preacher at Kutterbul, November 6th, 
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14. The Rev. Sarkis Narkasbjian, pastor at Chun- 
kusb, November. 14th. 

15. The pastor of the church at Severek, November, 

16. The pastor of the church at Adiaman. 

17. The R2v. Hohannes Hachadorian, pastor at Kilisse, 
November 7:h. 

18. The Rev, Hanoosh Melki, pas‘or at Karabash, near 
Diarbekir, November 7cb. 

19. The Rav. Mardiros Jerzian, pastor at Keserik, 
near Harpd', November. 

20. The Rev. Hagop Abu Hayatian, pastor at Urfa, 
graduate of Leipzig, December 29-h. 

21. The Rev. Hanna Sehda, preacher at Sert. 

H»>w many more there are we do not know. These 
are the names known to our informant in Turkey, on 
the twelfth of January. 

Write these names in golden letters on the walls of 
your holiest shrines. They are the souls of them that 
died for the testimony of Jesus and. the word of God. 
They wors \iped not the beast, neither his image, and 
received not his mark on their foreheads. Tney have 
part in the first resurrection. Blessed and holy are they. 
They are priests of God and of Crist, and shall reign a 
thousand years. We thack God for their testimony 
unto deatb. 

Had it b2en our lot tostand in their places, would we 
have found similar grace in such last extremity ? 
Would we have denied our Lord? At least let us not 
deny him in the lighter trials that assail our faith. 


2 


THE RAINES EXCISE SYSTEM. 


THE Legislature at Albany has adopted the Raines Ex- 
cise bill, and it is now before the Governor for his con- 
sideration. The general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that he will eign it, and thus give to the Siate cf New 
York a new system. It has been often said with great 
truth that the present system of excise is no system at 
all, but a patchwork of enactments of various dates, 
intricate, inconsistent and vexatious. The Raines bill is 
a simple measure, modeled after the famous Dow tax 
law of Ohio. It has some excellent features and some 
which are open to grave objection. ‘I'he attacks upon it 
come from both sides—from the liquor dealers and their 
political friends and from the temperance people. In 
the Senate the speeches in opp)sition to it were almost 
wholly confined to those features which are inimical to 
the liquor dealers. 

For exawple, the liquor dealers do not like the provi- 
sion forbidding Sunday opening; they do not like the 
restriction preventing the opening of asaloon within 
two hundred feet of a church or schoolhouse; they do 
not like the provision which forbids the opening of a 
new saloon ina residence district without the consent of 
two-thirds of the property owners. It prevents the sale 
of liquors in grocery stores and bears agairst the bars 
of clubs. There is also a local option feature applying 
to towns that is not popular with the Jiquor interest, 
There are other restraints in addition to the high tax 
rate which it is claimed will reduce the number of sa- 
loons in the State by one-third at least. The amount of 
tax to be imposed ranges from eight hundred dollars in 
cities of the first class, like New York and Brooklyn, 
down to seventy-five. Under thislaw any man of good 
character can open a saloon by getting a certificate show- 
ing that he has paidthe amountof tax. It sweeps away 
all local excise boards, and thus wipes out so many local 
centers of power in partisan politics. Itis claimed by 
Mr. Platt and his lieutenants that it takes the liquor 
question out of politics. Perhaps it does, out of local 
politics, but it is questionable whether it does take it 
into State politics. 

While it sweeps away local boards of excise it does 
create a State commission with a numerous army of 
deputy commissioners, inspectors and others to carry 
out the provisions of the law. It is claimed that this 
will really create a political machine which will be in a 
position to blackmail the liquor dealers much as Tam- 
many was accustomed to do in this city. Another pro- 
vision of the law is that one-third of the net proceeds of 
the liquor tax shall go to the S:ate Treasury and two- 
thirds to the cities, counties and towns. It is estimated 
that this will pus two and three-quarter million dollars 
a year into the Staie Treasury and relieve the taxpayers 
of so much assessment. This will tend to make the 
scheme a permanent one. Any subsequent Legislature 
of either party would hesitate to pazs a law which would 
deprive the State of so large an amount of income. It 
would be unpopular. This feature of the law would 
therefore operate to make it permanent whether its re- 
sults are satisfactory or otherwise. 

Mr. Thomas C, Platt, who is understood to be respon- 





sible for the new scheme, has published a‘ statement © 


which is intended to satisfy both the temperance people 
and the liquor dealers. He calls the attention of the 
former to its restrictive provi-ions, to the probability 
that it will greatly reduce the number of saloons and so 
of the amount of consequent crime and pauperis ; and, 
on the other hand, he tells the liquor dealers that it will 
take their business out of politics, and that it will give 
them a standing with other lines of respectable business. 
He says : 

‘* The Raines bill makes the liquor dealer a self-respect- 
ing citizen. So long as he observes the law his vested 
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rights cannot be infringed. He need not worry over Tam- 
many Hall’s exaction in New York, or the demands of the 
head of the ring in Albany. From the day the bill be- 
comes a law he walks forth a free man, and after he has 
discharged his obligations to the State no one can make 
him afraid. It isin the very widest and best sense a bil) 
to secure the liberty of the subject.” 

It will thus be seen that the measure is one of mixed 
qualities, according to its sponsors. It may be that it 
will be an improvement on the old system, but it hardly 
seems possible that it can secure any radical reform. It 
may prevent Tammany from levying blackmail, but it 
is not clear that it will not create an equal or worse evil 
in a State machine. We do not think the State is to be 
congratulated upon its adoption. We do not see how it 
is possible for it to advance very greatly the interests of 
temperacce, and it locks as tho it might substitute one 
form of evil for another. 


a 





THE CUBAN DISCUSSION IN THE SENATE. 


IT was time to calla halt, The Senate, which can be 
provokingly deliberate when a measure like the Repeal of 
the S.lver Purchase law is pending, was hurrying on at 
breakneck speed to adopt the Cuban belligerercy resolu- 
tions of the House, when Senators Hoar and Liale inter- 
vened. We do not know that the result of the delay will 
be either the defeat or the amending:of the resolutions 
but it has given the Senate the opportunity to study a 
little more closely the basis of the proposed action. 

The calm, clear, convincing speeches of Senators Hale 
and Hoar, whatever may have been their ¢ffect on the 
Senate, have shown the country that Congress was pro- 
ceeding to recognize the belligerency of the Cubans and 
to make a declaration unfriendly to Spain without being 
at all sure as to whether the facts justified it or not. It 
seems a little strange, after tne Conference Committee 
had reported in favor of the adoption of the House reso- 
lutions to"-have Senator Hoar come forward with a prop- 
osition that action upon it be postponed until the 
Committee on Foreign Relations could ascertain and 
report the facts relied upon to justify the proposed 
action. It would seem that the whole subj-ct should 
have received the fullest consideration in committee, 
and that a report embodying the facts should have been 
before the Senate before its resolutions-were originally 
adopted. 

The truth of the matter seems t» be that, carried away 
by a wave of popular sympathy for the Cuban belliger- 
ents and relying upon newspaper reports, the Senate 
Committee, with so able and conservative a statesman 
as Senator Sherman at its head, neglected the ordinary 
precaution and_ proceeded much as the committee of a 
mass meeting would. WhenSenator Hale came to ask 
for the reasons which were relied upon to justify so 
gravea measure as the recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency, with a declaration that the only permanent solu- 
tion of the difficulty was in Cuban independence, they 
were not forthcoming. We do not deprecate the ex- 
pression of sympathy for the struggling Cubans; we 
do not complain, as some of our contemporaries have, 
that the debate was at all violent or truculent, Senator 
Allen, perhaps, crossed the line of moderation and good 
taste, and Senator Morgan was dramatic ; but some of 
the newspapers have shown far more excitement in dis- 
cussing the debate than did the Senators who took part 
in it. 

What the country has the most right to complain of 
is that there really was little or nothing before the Sen- 
ate tending to justify the proposed action. Senator 
Hale, when the conference report came up, made a 
strong plea for deliberation. He argued that the news- 
paper reports upon which the Senators had proceeded 
ought to be sifted to ascertain what the facts really are. 
He reminded the Senate that when this same question 
came before President Grant, at the time of the previous 
Cuban insurrection, that illustrious soldier had declared 
that belligerency was a question of fact and not of sym- 
pathy ; that mere fighting did not constitute war ; that 
there must be military forces acting under military rules 
and laws, and, above all, a distinct political organiza- 
tion capable of dischargiag the duties of a State and of 
meeting its just responsibilities to other powers in order 
to justify recognition of it. What proof had the Senate 
before it that the conflict in Cuba is to-day what inter- 
national law requires as a basis for the recognition of 
belligerency? He believed that too much credit had 
been given to reports as to the atrocities committed by 
General Weyler; he had positive proof that some of 
these reports were mendacious ; and even if it were 
true that Weyler was carrying on a barbarous warfare it 
could not be denied that the Cubans were destroying 
property daily and committing similar outrages. 

On the simple question of humanity the Cubans prob- 
ably have some advantage over the Spanish troops. 
They seem bent on destroying property, while Weyler’s 
proclamations, if carried out, would make him a butcher 
of men. That is what he appears to have been in the in- 
surrection of 1868, But we cannot intervene because of 
what he did fifteen or twenty years ago. The question 
for us to consider is, What are the precise facts about the 
present conflict? Our readers will remember that the 
articles we gave in our symposium last fall were contra- 
dictory. The statements from Cuban sources were di- 
rectly opposed to those from Spanish sources, The claim 
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made both by Senator Hale and Senator Hoar, that the 
warfare is of the most desultory character, seems to be 
borne out by the daily press dispatches. What we need, 
and what Congress ought to have before it when it takes 
final action, is a trustworthy statement of the facts of 
the situation. The response of Senator Sherman to Sen- 
ators Hale and Hoar shows that the information relied 
upon is of a very indefinite and uncertain character. 
We do not suppose that the call for a delay until the 
Senate Committee can procure and report the facts will 
prevail; but we are convinced that the sober second 
thought of the people, if not of the Senate itself, would 
approve of delay for this purpose, even tho the proposed 
action is only a declaration of the opinion of Congress, 
and not an act of our Government. 


al 


AMERICAN AND TURKISH DIPLOMACY. 


Tue situation in Turkey is changing in some respects. 
Russia is at work with Turkey to oust the missionaries. 
For that reason we ask our contemporaries to be more 
careful about publishing letters from Turkey with the 
names und places of the writers, Everything that can 
be twisted into hostility to Turkey is liable to be noted 
as a basis for attack hereafter. The Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople is very hostile to missionaries and 
charges them with fomenting trouble. We must not 
admit, however, that if Ruasia comes in the missionary 
schools will be closed up, whatever we may fear. If our 
Government will only assume that institutions like the 
colleges and publishing establishments cannot be closed 
up by Russia they willnot be. Missionaries as such may 
be expelled. 

Tne proposal has been made by some wiseacres that we 
bombard Smyrna in order to hasten the collection of the 
indemnity due us. Noshing would please the Sultan 
more than to have the United States bombard Smyrna, 
or any other of the coast towns. Their business is Chris- 
tian, and blockade or bombardment hits Caristians, not 
Turks. ' 

The sending of a warship to Constantinople would 
have a strong influence from the Bosporus to Van on 
the attitude of the Porte toward Americans. American 
ships of war have gone there whenever they wished until 
the time of the present Administration. The principle 
always acted upon has been that the Bosporus cannot 
bea closed to the United States by any will of the Sultan. 
The time has been before now when the Porte has 
hesitated about giving permits ; but our Government has 
always intimated that a permit was not necessary, and 
that a ship could be sent just as well without one. Now 
it should say, ‘* We have no wish to come into conflict 
with Turkey ; but we have need to send the ** Bancroft,” 
which is not a warship of threatening armament. to 
Constantinople for the protection of American interests, 
She will pass the Dardanelles without the permit if the 
permit is not there when she arrives. The Turks will 
not interfere but will probably give the permit in order 
to save their pride. Tne ship is too little a one to make 
it worth while to fight to keep her out. 

The same method should control our appointment of 

consuls. Tne right of our Government to send consuls 
ewhere it will is fixed by the fact that the Real Estate 
Protocol of 1874 makes a large increase of consuls necés- 
sary. Only the persons selected, not the places, can be 
opposed by Turkey. It would be preposterous to have said 
in that protocol that the consul must be resident within 
nine hours of the foreigaer, if tbe foreigner is to preserve 
his rights, and then leave it optional with Turkey to 
forbid any consul to be stationed within nine hours of 
his people. Instead of accepting the refusal of the Porte 
to recognize American consuls at Erzrim and Harpat, 
our Government should have sent the consuls out, as 
England does, and have their papers sent after them, or 
have them serve without their papers. The thing ought 
to be done now, and instantly, in order to prevent more 
damage. But our Government is still puzziing over the 
fact that the Sultan does not. wish them to go out. No 
Christian, native or foreigner, ever asked anything of 
Turkey that was not refused, if asked as a favor. It 
must be asked as a favor ia form, perhaps, but taken as 
arightinstantly. Itislike the taking hold of anettle. Our 
Government is so scared about the possible danger, that 
it is getting stung, and it is drifting into the very place 
that 1t would avoid. After it has, by its hesitation or 
weakness, convinced Turkey that it does not earnestly 
intend to protect American citizens, there will be a 
crisis, Some new outrage will occur in which Ameri- 
Cans will be killed, and then our Government wiil have 
to resort to arms for its own honor. 

Our fleet in Turkish waters must be increased to an 
4ppreciable number of ships, The consuls must be sent 
to their places. Any charge of a calumnious nature 
against an American must be instantly taken up and 
pushed to the punishment of the officials who forged the 
testimony, It will not have to be done but once; after- 
Ward it will not happen again. The guardship must be 
tent to Constantinople, if for no other purpose than for 
the :ake of preserving the right formed by the universal 
precedent of tifty years. ‘he indemnity has been allowed 
to stand so long that it would be foolish, perhaps, to take 
it up suddenly and seriously now; but it must not be 
allowed to drop, Each one of these things can be done 
Without guns or threats of guns, except what isoonveyed 
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in the unobtrusive presence of half a dozen ships in Turk- 
ish waters. We wish no bluster about bombardment and 
violence, but of course the presence of ships in the Med- 
iterranean would mean an instant purpose to punish any 
act of violence by the Turks, yet only in that case. Of 
course if the indemnity dawdles too long it might be 
necessary for the fleet to occupy Rhodes or Mitylene, 
preferably Ric d2s ; but this need not cost any powder 
nor break diplomatic relations. 

We are still hopeful that something may be done by 
our Government that will show the Suttan that the 
United States and not the Sultan is to decide when the 
treaties affecting Americans may be set aside. Thus far 
the policy of our Government has not been such as to 
inspire the Turk with any more respect for American 
than for E :ropean diplomacy. 


<2 


Editorial Votes. 


In this week’s issueof THE INDEPENDENT Dr. H. L. Way- 








- land discusses the cause of the American soreness existing 


toward England; Major-General Howard, who will very 
likely be made Lieutenant General, describes in an article, 
which we haye had to divide, the public exercises of Cap- 
tain Pratt’s Indian School at Carlisle, and gives a very 
interesting illustration of the civilizing effect of education 
upon a man borninto the most savage life; the Guif Coast 
stirs Maurice Thompson to a talk about mocking birds 
and Moataigne; the Countess von Krockow contrasts the 
public tidiness of Germany with the untidiness of America ; 
Dr. Leonard W. Bacon recalls the career of Archbishop Ken- 
rick and his opposition to the decree of Infalliviiity ; Rob- 
ert J. Jessup furnishes the story of how the prize fight was 
driven out of all the United States into Mexico; a corre- 
spondent in Turkey, whose name we cannot give, adds tur- 
ther information about the religious persecutions there ; 
Janet Jenniogs’s Washington Letter is divided between 
congressional discussions and society events; William C. 
Ward notives the old masters ia the wiater exhibition at 
the Royal Academy at London; A. Tolman Smith reports 
how the Freach universities have been opened to Ameri- 
cans; Bishop Tanner describes the conference at I'uskeyee ; 
two full pages are giveu to letters from foreign mis- 
sionaries ali over the world, aud K. P. Powell, Arthur 
R. Hardiag, Joho W. Caugoey and Dice McLaren fur- 
nish agricaltural notes. ‘Tnere are poems by Louise 
Imogen Guinoey, Joho Ward Stimson, Jonna B. Tabb, Grace 
Shoup and Mary A. Mason; and stories by Dora Reed 
Goodale, William H. Wo.ds and Gertrude S. Dorman. 





WHEN the Federation of Churches and Christian Work- 
ers in New York City, lately organized, and which claims 
over 4 hundred Cuurches of ail denominations in this city 
aS 1ts meaubers, shall have settled dowu to work we shall 
understand better what may be its value. ‘Thus far it is 
investigating ; and the printed reporc presented at a meet- 
ing at the house of Mr. Joan UV. Rockefeller was certainly 
auinoteresting oue. ina thickly settled assembly districe 
in this city, luciuding Uweaty-thnree blocks, between Ninth 
Avenue and the East River, and Forty-third and Fifty- 
third Streets, clevea blocks, with a popuiation of 16,572, 
were fuily canvassed aud tabuiate! by the Federation. 
The agencies tor govd, churches and pubiic schools 
and lyceums, have a street frontage of 756 feet; 
the saloous have a sireet frontage of 4,035 feet, or one 
foot in seven. Of the population of the eleven blocks 
canvassed 4,829 are American, of waom 2,030 are not 
churcu memovers aod 2,644are not church attendauts; of 
the 4,459 Lrish, 1,13) are nut churco memovers and 2,672 are 
not caurch attendants; of the 3,393 Germaus, 1,172 are not 
charch memoers and 2,137 are not churco atveudauts, It 
is surprising tu learu tuat the proportion of Irish wno are 
not church attendants is larger than that of Americans. 
So far as we caa see, there are churches enough in the dis- 
trict, What they need is provision for work; money 
given to support visitors and assistants. The kindergur- 
ten suggested snould be provided by tne city, not by pri- 
vate beuevoience ; and the park which is required should be 
obtained by getting permission from the Leyislature at 
Albany. ‘I'he best way to improve toe cundition of such a 
district is that wnich is directiy before us—by enlarging 
the churcn work and by seeing to it that the city and the 
State ao their duty 1n the matter. 





SOLELY in the interest of truth and righteousness we 
have exposed the falsity of statements seeking to discredit 
the loyaity of Roman Catholics toour Government and 
civil institutions. Oae of these mendacious charges was 
that the Pope had recognized tne Southern Confederacy ; 
another attributed to the War Department statistics, 
purporting to show that tne great mass of deserters from 
the Union armies in the late Civil War were Catholics, To 
revive these slanders in the face of the facts as we disclosed 
them is deliberately to bear false witness. But other 
Charges are made which seem to be quite as baseless. 
Scott F. Hershey, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Caurch, Boston, pubdiished receatly iu the Boston Daily 
Stundurd, anaruicie ia waica he made these stacemeats : 

() * Bancroft, the greatest historian our country has yet pro- 
duced . . . asserts thatinthe Revolutionary War the mass 
of the Roman Catuolics followed the Jesuits in opposing the in- 
terests of the colonies, and that they turned out a completed 
regiment in Philadelphia for the British, and that nearly five 
hundred of them deserted from the American army.” 





(383) 11 
This is not what Bancroft says. He does say that the mass 
of Catholics, ‘‘ who were then but about one in seventy-five 
ofthe population . . . and were chiefly newcomers in 
the Midale States,” followed the Jesuits, and that a 
regiment of Roman Catholics was raised io Philadeiphia; 
bat the words which follow the phrase “for tne Brit- 
ish” relate to what Ciinton did for Lord Rawdon. Clin- 
ton raised, says Bancroft, “a large regiment,” ** exclu- 
sively of Irish,” ‘including nearly five hundred de- 
serters from the American Army”; but he says it was 
composed ‘alike of Catholics and Protestants.’”’ Dr, 
Hershey leaves out the word “Protestants.” it would 
have spoiled bis quotation. But could nota still stronger 
point be made against the Episcopal and Methodist min- 
isters ? 

2) * During our last war President Lincolu directed orders to 

Bishop Hughes, of New York, that if there were any more riots 
in New York City, working agaiust the interests of the Union, 
he would hold him personally responsible.” 
Diligent search gives us no clue toany such orders, which 
would manifestly have beeu absurd. We do fiud evidence 
that Arcnoishop Hughes persuaded some of the rioters to 
disperse, and tnathe made patriotic addresses in favor of 
the Union, 

(3) ** The President, about the same period of peril: (the period 

of the Draft Riots], directed Secretary Seward to direct our 
Minister at Rome tu inform the Pope taat tais country would 
confidently expect no iuterfereace from foreign sources at the 
time of our internal troubles.” 
We had no Minister at Rome until Rome became the Cap- 
ital of United [taly, waoicu was several years after the 
close of our Civil War. Even if true, wnat would it 
amount to? England, France, Spain and other countries 
had recoguized the belligereucy of the Southera Conteder- 
acy two years earlier. 

(4) **Gen. Baker, the Government’s reporter in the trial of 

the Booth conspiracy, closed uis report with the statement 
that all the couspiraturs in custody were either members of the 
Roman Catholic Caurch, or were educated in its schools.” 
We have a copy of the report of that trial, made by Benn 
Pittman, one of vhe official reporters of the Commission, 
which report is certified as faitnful and accurate by 
Judge Advocate Barnett, who, under orders of tne Secre- 
tary of War, superintended 103 compilation and pubiica- 
tion, and uo sucn statement 1s made tnercin as Dr, Hershey 
quotes. Moreover, there was no ‘Gen Baker’ con- 
nected with the Commission in any way so far as we can 
discover. In anovner report of the trial, published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, we find that of tne four assassins 
who were executed in July, Mrs. Surratt was atcended by 
Catholic priests, Payne by a Baptist, Haroid by an Epis- 
copal, and Azteroth by a Lutherao minister. Not wishing 
toduv Ur. Hershey any ivjusuice in making these coriec- 
tions, we addressed two letters to him usking his autbority 
for tnese statements, Dut wot no response save a news- 
paper clipping of 1894, attacking LHE INDEPENDENT. We 
teel compelled to warn fair-minded Protestauts uot to ac- 
cept similar statements without cureiul examination. 


WE congratulate our highly honored contemporary, The 
Conyregutionalist, on its interesting and every way ad- 
mirabie eightieth anniversary number of sixty four pages. 
Every one knuws that under a succession of uble editors 
fiom the time of Nathaniel Willis, who first started Lhe 
Recorder, down to the later editors, De. Dexter and Dr. 
Dunning, lhe Congreyutionulist under its various names 
has been io the very troot rank both for ability and in- 
fluence, and no denominational paperin the country has 
surpassed 1t. We are interested in its argument toshow 
that it really is the oldest of our religious newspapers. It 
admits that J'he Herald of Gospel Liberty is older, but it 
deciares that that was merelya religious sheet, and nota- 
newspaper. it says well tnat the tact of the cuange of 
name from Recorder to Cungregutionalist does not vitiate 
its claim to age, for there was no break in the line of edi- 
tors, or in the policy of the paper when the change was made. 
In the picture of the editorial rooms we are glad to see Dr. 
Quint’s shrewd face, and his recognition as one of those 
wnose advice and wnose help give the paper its strength. 
Tue youth of journalism is illustrated by the fact that the 
entire history of The VCongregationalist under its various 
names 1s iunciuded within tne lifetime of our late editor, 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen. The Heruld of Gospel Liberty first 
appeared in 1808; the Christian Kemembrancer appeaied 
in Pailadeiphia in 1813, and T'he Christiun Observer 1s now 
its successor; and the Weekly Recorder was started in 
Chillicothe in 1814, and was subsequeatiy absorbed by The 
Presbyteriun Bunner. Itis held tuat The Recorder was 
more of a general newspaper than these papers, wuich 
were older. ‘The New York Observer was started several 
yeurs later than the J’he Recorder, and is now the oldest 
religious paper in America puoiished under the same 
name and auspices as when it was begun. 





WE do not imagine that the joint resolution in Congress 
to amend the Preamble of the Constitution s9 as to recog- 
nize God as the source of all civil power and Caristus the 
ruler of nations and his revealed wiil as of supreme au- 
thority, willeven be submitted to the States for 1atifica- 
tion. Itis wholly unnecessary, and it would be wholly 
ineffective. It would have no constitutional or legal 
force. Being in the Preamble, and simply an acknowledg- 
ment, Congress could not legislate on the basis of it, the 
courts could not interpret it as a part of the supreme law 
of the land, and it would be only an empty expression. It 
would not change the Government nor make the nation 
one whit more religious, nor affect in any way the ciause 
of the Constitution pronibiting Congress from making 
any law respecting the establishment of religion or inter- 
fering with the iuil exercise thereof. But it would propose 
asa national policy religious discrimination, which would 
bea new departure. We have kept the Republic [ree from 
all entangling religious alliances, and our only safe and 
wise course is to persevere in the old way. The resolution 
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+as passed its second reading in the Senate, but not in the 
House. We have no idea that it will go to the President. 
It is an old proposition, which good men have wasted much 
valuable time and thought to advance. 





PROBABLY a large part of the secret behind the with- 
drawal of Commander Ballington Booth and Mrs. Booth 
from the Salvation Army is the fact that his father, Gen- 
eral Booth, in his advanced years, and since the death of 
his remarkably able and judicious wife, has become so 
fault-finding, unreasonable and tyrannical that it seemed 
hopeless to work with him. His last visit to the United 
States was anticipated as a season of great blessing. On 
the contrary, it was an occasion of grief and trouble. As 
an example of bis testiness we take the liberty to tell one 
story which indicates much. A large meeting was ar- 
ranged for him in a considerable city not far from New 
York. He was entertained by the pastor of the leading 
Presbyterian church. Wishing to make everything as 
pleasant for the General as possible, and considering bis 
burden of travel and years, the pastor consulted Com- 
mander Booth, as to what provision should be made for 
his father’s physical comfort. A simple article of food was 
suggested to be ready when the General should arrive. It 
was sent up to his room, perhaps in unnecessarily abundant 
supply. General Booth asked the pastor, ‘‘ What is this 
here for ?”” He was told. ‘‘ Who told you to get it for 
me?” ‘The Commodore,” said the pastor, by mistake for 
Commander. “Vllcommodore him! I'll commodore 
him, fussing over me in this way,” was the petulant and 
angry response. Before he left this country he made it 
clear that he was not satisfied and that achange would be 
made. 


THE stories told in English religious papers and published 
at length in so responsible a paper as the British Weekly, 
charging Dr. Pierson with intriguing in connection with 
his late immersion to secure the pastorate of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle by driving out the Rev. Thomas S. 
Spurgeon, are something almost beyond credence. It is 
certainly strange that the American preacher, if he found 
it necessary to seek baptism by immersion, should not have 
done so here in this country, and that he should, of all 
places, have gone to the Tabernacle. It seems that there 
are two factions in the Tabernacle, the pastor being the 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, the late Spurgeon’s son, while 
another of the family, Dr. Spurgeon, who was not elected 
to the pastorate, is now supporting Dr. Pierson, and bap- 
tized him at Croydon, on which occasion the opponents of 
the present pastor were present, when Dr. Pierson said in 
an address: 

**My heart is knit to you, and it will always be so knit. It 
does not make any difference to me who is your pastor—I have 
an interest in you and I cannot help myself; and you have an 
interest in me,and you cannot help yourselves. Well, I am 
going to hold on to that interest,” etc., 
and expressed the hope that they would hear more of him, 
**not in the way of personal history but in the way of 
preaching,’”’ and added, ‘“‘I want to get a chance at you,” 
“‘Tyearn over you’’; and he also added that he wished to 
impart to the Tabernacle worshipers some “‘ new blessing.” 
This language cannot be interpreted in any way that is 
consistent with decent propriety ; but we are glad to see 
that Dr. Pierson has apologized. 


GRAVE warning has been given to the Legislature at 
Albany by Dr. R.S Storrs, of Brooklyn, concerning the 
Greater New York bill. His letter was addressed to 
Lieutenant-Governor Saxton who, in reply, expressed his 
own views quite freely. The points which Dr. Storrs 
makes are that the vote of Brooklyn in 1895 was not de- 
cisive, one-third of the voters not voting at all, and the 
majority being only 277; that to regard this vote of 1894 
as amandate to the Legislature of 1896 is absurd; that 
the preparation of a suitable charter for Greater New York 
should be the work of several years, not of the brief period 
allowed ; that to take away Brooklyn’s separate existence 
without a referendum would be monstrous tyranny. Mr. 
Saxton thinks the charter ought to be prepared and pre- 
sented to the Legislature next winter. He does not say 
there ought to be a referendum, but he does say that the 
Legislature should satisfy itself that the charter, 
when reported, is satisfactory to the people before 
proceeding to enact consolidation. This is cer- 
tainly reasonable. It would be far better for all con- 
cerned to have the proposed charter before the public for 
consideration prior to the final act of the Legislature. 
The failure to do anything last winter was a singular mis- 
take, and it was charged to the Platt influence. The pro- 
ceedings this winter have aroused suspicion, because it 
seemed that the purpose at first was to govern the munici- 
palities by a State commission, pending consolidation. 
This was interpreted to mean the reinstatement of cor- 
rupt police administration. The public condemnation of 
this feature was so severe that it was dropped, and one of 
the principal objections to the Greater New York bill thus 
removed. Consolidation is a magnificent thought. It will 
bea thousand pities to have it fail ; but it will not do for 
the Legislature to ride rough-shod over the best people of 
Brooklyn. Let them have every reasonable consideration. 





IT is to be hoped that the Substitute School Bill for New 
York City, whose main feature is the abolition of the Dis- 
trict Trustees, will becomea law. The District Trustees 
are an intermediary body between the Board of Education 
and the schools, and are a relic of an old system which the 
needs of the times and the growth of the city have rendered 
superfluous. They are more frequently than not men of 
no special knowledge in pedagogy and who have their 
business outside of the school districts. But the chief 
trouble is that both they and the Board of Education have 
an elaborate method of shifting the responsibility of any 
act on each other in such a way that either can be blamed 
for any mistake or unsound policy that is adopted. If the 
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trustees were abolished and had no voice in the appointing 
of teachers, etc , and the Board of Education were taken 
out of politics and its members were elected only as ex- 
perts in pedagogy, there would then be a responsible head 
for all mistakes and no cumbersome, delaying trustee ma- 
chinery to work through, and we would have as good a 
school system as Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and our other 
enlightened cities. 


WE called attention, not long ago, to the advance which 
has been made in the United States, in morality. We 
pointed to the passing of the duel, of prize fighting, of the 
lottery, and of certain forms of gambling, and expressed 
the conviction that the world is growing better. Every 
day, nearly, there are signs of improvement in the charac- 
ter of the legislation enacted. Virginia has just put on 
her statute book, after a notable campaign of discussion, 
a law designed to prevent professional and organized 
gambling. The victory is hailed by the moral forces of 
the State as a great moral victory ; and so it is. It will 
lead to more and stronger legislation against one of our 
great modern evils. Everybody recalls the splendid tri- 
umph in New Jersey over race-track gambling, a triumph 
so complete that there is no respectable opposition to the 
incorporation of a prohibitory clause in the Constitution. 
And yet only two or three years ago the gamblers seemed 
to be in possession of the State. The leading gambler was 
a member of the Legislature, and his “ starter’ was 
Speaker of the House. In this State we have a prohibition 
of gambling and lotteries in our Constitution. Examina- 
tion of the laws enacted in various States in 1895 shows 
that new or more stringent statutes against gambling and 
the lottery were put on the statute books of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Kansas, Montana, South Dakota, Washington and Florida, 
and penalties against pool selling and betting were pro- 
vided in New York, Indiana, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, and other States. The worst forms 
of gambling have disappeared from New York City, under 
the vigilance of the police ; and while it is a vice exceed- 
ingly difficult to eradicate in all its forms, we believe the 
conscience of the country is gathering force against it, 
and that the future will see it banished as the lottery, the 
prize fight, and other immoralities have been. 


HERE is a fine piece of work done by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, not yet reported in 
this country. Mr. E. P. Andrews, a student of that school, 
has recently succeeded in deciphering the inscription 
which once defaced but was supposed to have adorned 
the east front ot the Parthenon. It has long been known 
that an inscription in large metal letters was once attach- 
ed to the east architrave of the temple, as the holes where 
the letters were affixed are still plainly visible. Each let- 
ter required from one to four holes to fasten it to the 
marble; and from the varying positions of these holes 
(the same letter being regularly fastened in the same way) 


it was possible to construct an alphabet, and so to read ~ 


theinscription. The attempt has been made before, for it 
was generally believed that the inscription was of great 
interest, dealing probably with the shields which Alexan- 
der the Great sent to adorn the Parthenon. To Mr. 
Andrews, however, belongs the credit, not only of going 
about the work in a methodical way, but also (what is 
more important) of bringing it to a successful conclusion. 
His method (which was not without its difficulties and 
dangers, for the east architrave stands isolated upon its 
columns) was to make paper impressions (‘‘ squeezes’’) of 
the holes in the architrave blocks, and these ‘‘ squeezes ’”’ 
he was able to take home and study at leisure. He finds 
that the inscription dates from the year 61 A.D., and isa 
decree in honor of the Roman Emperor, Nero, passed by 
“the Senate of the Areiopayus, the Senate of the Six Hun- 
dred and the Athenian people.” There is something al- 
most revolting in the idea of such a decree, in honor of 
such a man, emblazoned on the front of the great temple 
of Athena; and yet it is there almost as clear as on the 
day it was first written. For this distinct contribution to 
our knowledge of classical times, we have to thank Mr. 
Andrews and the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. The text of the inscription runs as follows : 

H E= APEIOY ITATOY BOYAH KAI H BOYAH TQN X 
KAI 0 AHMOS O AOHNAIQN AYTOKPATOPA METIZSTON 
NEPQNA KAIZAPA KAAYAION ZEBASTON TEPMANIKON 
@EOY YION SZTPATHTOYNTOS EMI TOYS OMAITAE TO 
OrAOON TOY KAI EMIMEAHTOY KAI NOMOOETOY TI 
KAAYAIOY NOYIOY TOY @IAINOY EMI IEPEIAS 
THE... « OUTareos 
At the first joint meeting of the German and Americar 
students after the announcement, the German students 
placed a laurel wreath on Mr. Andrews’s head and insisted 
on his wearing it. 


EVERY Mahdist dervish from Wady Halfa and Dongola 
to Khartfim and Kordofan knows that the Italians have 
suffered a terrible reverse at the hands of King Menelek 
and his brave Abyssinians, and there is the greatest danger 
that they will fall on the Italians from the other side, and 
drive them from Kassala to Massowa and the Red Sea. 
Or there is some danger that they will be encouraged to 
attack the English in Egypt, and come down the Nile 
toward Assfian. It is under the cover of the latter possi- 
bility, but really with a view to the former, that the Brit- 
ish Government has sanctioned the dispatch of an Egyptian 
expedition to Dongola, which is well within the territory 
in revolt under the Mahdi. Such an expedition will serve 
several important ends. In the first place it will protect 
Italy from an attack in the rear by diverting the Mahdist 
forces. In the next place it will, by helping Italy, assure 
Germany of the good will of Great Britain, and wiil lighten 
the tension between the two countries. Germany is 
greatly interested in the maintenance of the Dreibund, and 
the encouragement of Italy, its weakest member. Help to 
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Italy assures the good will of Germany. Then such an ex- 
pedition, conducted by Egypt, not by Great Britain, altho 
with its sanction, is in the line of the necessary reconquest 
of the revolted provinces. It is of immense importance to 
Great Britain that she should be able to recover uninter- 
rupted communication along the Nile, between Egypt and 
the Albert and Victoria Nyanzas. The recovery of the 
Sfidan is aduty to Egypt and to civilization. France is 
the only power that can object, and her objection will con- 
tinue to be only formal. England has hereby given no- 
tice that she will not evacuate Egypt. She is certainly 
needed there. 





....The danger involved in settling contested election 
cases in a legislative body has been exhibited often enough 
to convince law-loving citizens that a remedy ought to be 
applied. Kentucky furnishes another example. The Leg- 
islature of that State has been trying for many weeks to 
elect a United States Senator. Neither Republican nor 
Democratic members have been strong enough to doso 
without the help of the Populists. The Republicans con- 
trol the House, the Democrats the Senate. In order to 
get the requisite advantage the House voted to unseat a 
Democrat and seat a Republican, altho the latter had 
abandoned the contest. Immediately the Senate retaliated, 
or the Democratic majority did, and voted to unseat two 
Republican Senators. This act seems to have been irregu- 
lar and, therefore, void. Both inthe House and Senate the 
object sought was partisan. Therecould be noassurance that 
either case would be treated on its merits. The result has 
been a state of excitement bordering on riot, the Governor 
calling out troops to preserve order. How much better it 
would be to refer such contests tothe courts for settle- 
ment. The presumption is that judicial tribunals would 
decide them according to the requirements of law and 
justice, while legislative tribunals are moved by consider- 
ations of a far different character. We ought to havea 
reform in this practice. 


....Perhaps itis by way of comment upon our Lord’s 
directions as to seeking the highest seats at feasts that in 
The Freeman’s Journal the Rev. P. Baart, S.T.L., dis- 
cusses in three long columns the order of precedence which 
the clergy of a diocese shall take in church ceremonies and 
social gatherings in accordance with the decisions and 
precedents of the Roman Church. First must come the 
bishop or archbishop of the diocese, then any other bishops 
who may be in the diocese, then the bishop’s vicar- 
general, then prelates of the Roman court in the order of 
proto-notaries apostolic, domestic prelates and honorary 
chamberlains of the Pope ; then consultors and irremova- 
ble rectors ; then the rector of the cathedral, the rector of 
the diocesar theological seminary and rural deans in the 
order of their ordination; next the chancellor and secre- 
tary of the bishop, if priests, the fiscal procurator, the 
professors of the theological seminaries and the examiners 
of theclergy ; next movable rectors, then chaplains of pub- 
lic institutions, and finally, assistants or coadjutors to 
the rectors of parishes, and after all these mere Christians. 
** Such is the law,”’ says Father Baart. 


-.--For a less offense than that which the New York 
Freeman’s Journal allows Charles F. St. Laurent, S.T., to 
commit in that paper, discipline has been inflicted upon 
the editors of other Catholic papers. Heseverely criticises 
the policy of the Catholic bishops in the New England 
States for their discrimination against French priests. He 
says that some bishops retain young Canadian priests as 
vicars from three to six years, when young Irish priests 
will be promoted to pastoral duties after a year’s service; 
that French congregations are intrusted to Irish priests, 
and that bishops make long addresses in English to French 
Canadian congregations that understand very little Eng- 
lish ; that some bishops will allow French priests the un- 
grateful tasks of building up parishes and then give them 
over to Irish priests, and that in fact this is quite general 
in the New England States. There certainly ought to be 
some happy medium between the Cahenslyism which 
would carefully cultivate foreign languages and customs 
and that equally mischievous policy which would deny 
those who have grown up in a language the ministries of 
religion in their own tongue. 


...-General Howard’s article tells how surprised he was 
on the public platform of the Carlisle Indian School, on the 
occasion of the graduation of the senior class, to meet a 
full-blooded Indian gentleman who was acting as reporter 
for a Chicago paper, the nephew of Cochise. In 1872 this 
young man’s father, in full war paint, rushed upon General 
Howard and Captain Jefferds when they had ventured into 
Cochise’s stronghold, apparently ready to murder them. 
This boy was captured shortly after, sent to the Massachu- 
setts public schools, and now talks the best of English, 
without foreign accent, in a scholarly fashion. The moral 
of it is that it does not require generations to overcome 
heredity in men and eliminate savagery. It can be done 
with certainty by taking a child young enough and bring- 
ing him up in a Christian way, just as the son of a bishop, 
if captured and brought up among Indians, will grow up 
as wild as any of them. This is one of the facts that Cap- 
tain Pratt emphasizes. 


-.--The new Boston Episcopal paper, The Church, ap- 
pears by its first number not to assume so much as its 
name seems toimply. Indeed, it declares thatin calling 
itself The Church it means no more than when another 
newspaper is called The Nation and yet another The 
World. Its attitude is decidedly liberal,if we may judge 
from the fact that it declares that ‘the present law of 
the Church by which ministers of other bodies are de- 
barred from its pulpits”’ “is unworthy of the spirit of the 
Church and of the faith in the real value of its own insti- 
tutions,” and that “‘the sentiment that looks toward its 
rescinding is undoubtedly growing, and it is the part of 
wisdom for its most earnest and statesmanlike members to 
write and work for that end.” 
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...-At the request of The Living Church we acknowl- 
edge that great scholars deny that the Anglican Church 
at the Reformation was cut off or separated from the 
Roman Catholic Church which preceded it. It is a ques- 
tion which has no interest to us except as an unimportant 
point of ecclesiastical history. We recogaize that excel- 
lent scholars and excellent Christians regard the question 
of regular succession as one of great importance, but we 
have little interest in such questions, which concern not 
the essential nature but the outward form of the Christian 
Church. 

..--That the articles on Jewish subjects in our columns, 
by Henry Gersoni, are appreciated in the quarters best 
competent to judge, may be seen from this notice in The 
Jewish Messenger, called out by his last article: 

“ The series of papers which Henry Gersoni has been contrib- 
uting to THE INDEPENDENT on the Hebrew renaissance among 
the Jews of Russia, with sketches of prominent rabbis, are unique 
in their breadth of outline and logical treatment. As to their 
ample scholarship nothing need be said, for their author has not 
his superior in his special department, while in his Hebrew and 
Talmudic knowledge he has few equals.” 


..2.Wedo not in the slightest question that our Post 
Office Department is burdened by carrying improper 
franked matter and fraudulent periodicals, which should 
pay more than newspaperrates. But there is one item in 
the bill before Congress which is not just and which can- 
not be executed. Itis that which forbids sample copies of 
newspapers to be sent at the regular pound rates. The 
execution of such a provision would depend on the scrupu- 
lousness of publishers, as it would be practically impossi- 
ble to prevent such sample copies to expected subscribers 
being sent with those to regular subscribers. Such a pro- 
vision would work a real injury to honest journalism. 


....The increasing use of the Revised Version of the 
Bible is illustrated by the fact that the Convocation of 
York at its late meeting appointed a committee to make 
a selection of passages which may be read from it in 
church instead of the corresponding passages of the Au- 
thorized Version. In the Anglican Church it requries 
special permission to use anything but the old version. 
Probably few of our readers have had their attention 
called to the fact that the Apocrypha has just been com- 
pleted in the Revised Version. 


....Last week was an important ope for the McKinley 
boom. The Ohio State Convention was held, and his own 
State wili speak for him at St. Louis with united voice ; 
Kansas also pronounced for him,and the two States will 
give him sixty-six votes. He has also many delegates from 
other States, so that it is clear that at present he has far 
more votes than any other candidate. In New York, he is 
the second choice of many Republicans, the favorite being, 
of course, Governor Morton. Senator Allison is also favor- 
ably in the field, with the Iowa delegation solid in his sup- 
port. 


....Monsignors may be scarce in this neighborhood, as a 
Catholic theological professor lately said in THE INDE- 
PENDENT in an article on Dress and Address in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but they seem to be multiplying in the 
neighborhood of Boston. The Sacred Heart Review has 
for some time been able to claim its first vice president as 
a monsignor, and now it tells us that the president of its 
publishing house has been made a private chamberlain, so 
that his title now is the ‘‘ Rt. Rev. Mgr. Macgennis.” 


...sWedo not understand why compliments should be 
accepted by the Czar and the other Continental Powers 
from the Sultan or returned. We are glad that England 
receives none of them. The Czar has sent two rare rhodon- 

' ite vases to the Sultan in response to a jeweled gift from 
him, and President Faure has received a splendid Arab 
steed as a present from Abdul. As some one has sug- 
gested, an Armenian skull converted into a drinking cup 
would have been more appropriate. 


....The United States commission which went to Chentu 
to investigate outrages committed upon our American 
missionaries there, pushed its work very quickly and then 
returned to Peking. There is more occasion for such a 
commission to be sent to Harpfit than to Chentu, and yet 
our Government has not insisted upon its right to have a 
consul at Harpfit, whose presence might have prevented 
great loss to American property and the massacre of thou- 
sands of Christians. 


.... We cannot congratulate Mr. Ballington Booth on his 
choice of name for his new movement, * God’s American 
Volunteers.” We do-not like to have the name of the 
Deity brought into a title to be used very often flippautly, 
as it will bein the description of a popular organization. 
It will tend, we believe, to irreverence, and does not seem 
to us from any point of view a happy designation. 


....At a great public meeting in St. Paul, to express 
sympathy with the persecuted Armenians, held at the 
Metropolitan Oyera House, Archbishop Ireland was one of 
the principal speakers. We expect to see an end of the 
belittling of the catastrophe in a few Catholic papers. 


....A Turkish post office has been opened in the Jewish 
quarter of Jerusalem under the charge of a Jew, and all let- 
ters issued from it have stamped upon them the name 
Jerusalem,in Hebrew letters. It seems like going back to 
the time of the Maccabean or Herodean coins. 


...eIn his article on the Corbett-Fitzsimmons-Maher 
fight Mr. Jessup shows what is the force of public opinion. 
The value of the article is in the story, evenif the breezy 
language suggests somewhat the reporting of these fistic 
encounters. 


...elt isan occasion for congratulation that once more 
the separate Negro car bill has failed to become a law in 
South Carolina, It passed the Lower House, but as usual 
died its natural death in the Senate. 


....1t was by a majority of only one that female suffrage 
— Sofonted last Friday in the lowa Senate. The victory 
not far off. 
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THE TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE. 
BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, LL.D. 


‘* MULTITUDES, multitudes,” cried out the prophet of old, 
—*‘ multitudes in the valley of decision.” With aslight use 
of the imagination he might similarly cry out who wit- 
nessed the crowds on the high lands of Tuskegee; crowds 
of mules, with a few scattering horses and oxen. Crowds 
of vehicles of muny shapes and kinds. Crowds of men, 
women and children of all ages, sizes and conditions ; 
especially of all colors and textures of hair—incontestable 
evidence these last, of race, according to the words of the 
modern ethnologist. And yetin this human multitude 
there were those as white as the Saxon, with his flaxen 
hair; as yellow-copperish asthe Indian, East or West, with 
his raven locks ; as black and with as crisped hair as were 
those Egyptians of whom Herodotus tells us—and yet, 
according to the common nomenclature, these are all one 
race, even the Negro. The real fact is Afro-Americans are 
simply a class of the American people, largely representa- 
tive, the fairest of them, of the race destined yet to inhabit 
the land. 

One word more before leaving this phase of the common 
question. The number of students here is between seven 
and eight hundred, about equally divided astosex. But 
mark, at least seven-tenths of the girls are of ‘‘ mixed” 
blood, of the boys not more than three-tenths. Whence 
these? How comes it? What are we to conclude? are 
questions it is not opportune to discuss, at least on this 
occasion. 

As to these multitudes, we say, they come from twenty- 
three counties in the State, and from ten other States. 
The weather was propitious. In other years it has rained 
uniformly and insuch torrents as to make traveling almost 
impossible. Not so this. Nature seems to have been 
touched by the strong purpose of the people. Having tried 
them, it became, as it were, satisfied with their fixedness 
of heart. For days before, the san had shone with its 
wonted Southern beauty ; and everything said to the men 
of the plantations, far and near: ‘‘Come, let us go to 
Tuskegee.”? And they simply came—came and found “all 
things ready.” For weeks the authorities of the school 
had been putting things in cundition, as to the letter, 
while, as to the spirit, this had been quite as effectively 
done by the presence of the advance guard of the goodly 
number of visitors both from the North and South. Two 
only we mention, the Hon. J. L. M. Curry and Major Har- 
ris, both Southerners and ex-Confederates. How we wish 
the whole country had heard the addresses of these men of 
the gray. What lofty principles of statecraft did they 
pronounce: ‘‘ Let but a splinter get under the nail of the 
little finger,” cried out Dr. Curry, in the hight of his 
splendid eloquence, ‘‘ and the whole body feels it and suf- 
fers.” What words of sympathy for the poor: ‘*I have 
but one speech,” said Major Harris, ‘“‘whether for the 
whites or for the blacks—the speech that holds up Abraham 
Lincoln as the model man.”” Of him, we say, as Hunt said 
of his Ben-Adhem : 

** May his tribe increase.” 

No preparation on the part of the school could exceed 
in far-reaching influence that of the printed circulars for 
free distribution. These treated of sixteen different sub- 
jects, including Mr. Washington’s Atlanta speech and his 
address before the Hamilton Club, ‘‘The Home: and How 
to Care for It,’ *‘ Importance of Owning a Home,” “ Food 
and Cooking,” ** Ventilation,” ‘Questions to be Asked 
and Answered Around the Fireside,’’ were some of the 
subjects treated ; and all in a way that the simplest could 
understand. 

The assembly gathered in the old Porter Hall. Among 
the most prominent visitors from the North were the 
Misses Stokes, New York, Mrs. Benjamin, Milwaukee, 
and the Misses Barrows and Holbrook, Boston. Fisk 
University was represented by Professor Chase; Gammon 
Theological Seminary, by President Thirkield ; Atlanta, 
by Dean Chase; Hampton, by Miss Briggs and Miss 
Cleaveland: President Randell, of Lincoln; President 
Meserve, of Shaw; President Mitchell, of Leland; State 
University, by President Stewart; Stillman Institute, by 
Prof. O. B. Wilson; Presbyterian (South) School, by Dr. 
Phillips; Spellman Seminary, by M. I. Williams; Boyd- 
town Institute, by Mrs. H. B. Sharp; and Montgomery 
(Ind.) School, by Miss A. L. White; H. B. Delany, St. Au- 
gustine, Raleigh ; F. G. Snelson, City Schools, Macon. 

At 10 A.M. the Conference was opened, Warren Logan, 
treasurer of the school, in the chair. The usual religious 
exercises through, the meeting appointed Committees on 
Organization and Declarations. These soon reported. Mr. 
Washington, having arrived from the North, assumed the 
chair, with the remark: ‘‘ We have met here to cunsider 
how best we can remedy the difficulties within our own 
reach, and not to spend time discussing conditions not 
within our power to remedy.” Attention was first called 
to letters of regret coming from distinguished persons, 
among them Pre-ident Gates, of Amherst, Bishop Penick, 
of Maryland, and Mrs. Clinton B, Fisk. The Committee 
on Declarations reported, and the meeting proceeded to 
adopt, having first listened to Father Mitchell, who de- 
clared that he and the peopleof his locality were doing bet- 
ter than ever before, ‘* more corn, more potatoes, less cot- 
ton.” He wanted the Conference by a standing vote to do 
something for Tuskegee. Reports also had been re- 
ceived from similar conferences us the one now in session— 
conferences which had been held in different portions of 
the State and indeed of other States. Progress all along 


the line was the word. The last only of the Declarations, 
four in all, we give: 

* Az we look bazk over the five annual sessions of this Confer- 
ence, we are convinced that marked improvement has been 
made, among the masses, in gettiug‘rid of the one-room cabin, in 
the purchase of land, in greater economy, in getting out of debt, 
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in the raising of more food supplies, in the more considerate 
treatment of women, a greater desire for education, a higher 
standard of morals, and a widespread and intense purpose to get 
into better conditions.” 

How true this is, all who heard the statements of these 
peasants of the South, were ready to believe. No more 
significant advice on the score of economy was tendered 
than that by a young woman, Miss Jackson: 

“We must urge our people to say No, when pressed by the 
apple boy on the cars and the sales boy in the store, to buy what 
they neither need nor desire.” 

Of the 120 schools reported 59 were for three months, 16 
for four months, 10 for five months, 14 for six months, 8 for 
three months,and 9 for two months. By popular subscrip- 
tion 30 and more schools had been lengthened out beyond 
the time allowed by the State authorities, By almost a 
unanimous vote, the men of the Conference, and women 
too—for of these there was a goodly number—voted still 
further supplement to the length of time allowed. 

Urged by the presentation to the Conference of a mort- 
gage that had been paid, it was resolved next year that 
all who had succeeded in paying off their mortgage should 
bring their paper to the Conference. 

At a conference of the women in the afternoon, lengthy 
talks were given in regard to domestic life. A serie 
of suitable resolutions were passed and placed in then 
hands printed in good large type. 

At the Conference of School Workers next day the attend- 
ance was unusually large and able. All the colleges men- 
tioned above, with a number of smaller schools devoted to 
the work of Negro education, were present. President 
Washington occupied the chair, and made the opening 
address, referring to the work common to each, and ex- 
pressed the hope that we might profit by our mutual 
experience. It was said that eighty-five per cent. of our 
people were outside the city. How shall these be reached ? 
In the attainment of this general subject, it was decided 
to take up the declarations of yesterday, and by discussing 
these, many, very many, helpful words were said. 

PHLULADELHHIA, PENY, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. ; 


THE House of Commons last week, without taking a 
division, approved of a motion in favor of opening the 
national museums and art galleries in London on Sundays. 








....One result of the recent revival ia Dubuque, Ia., was 
the admission, on profession of faith, to the First Congre- 
gational Church, on a recent Sunday, of seventy-one per- 
sons, including a large aumber of leading business men of 
the city. 


...-In view of the fact that for eighteen years the first 
week of April has been set apart in both Europe and 
America for special prayer for the better ob:ervance of the 
Lord’s Day, an address is sent forth by the Wisconsin 
Rest Day Association, calling upon Cnristians all over the 
country to give especial attention to this subject, both in 
the observance of the week in the churches and in the 
Sunday services. 


..--A letter to the American Bible Society from Dr. 
Wood, of the Methodist Episcopal Church mission in 
Peru, reports that an indemnity of $1,000 has been 
awarded by the Government to the two British mission- 
aries connected with the Grattan-Guinness mission in 
that country for damages sustained in being driven out 
from Cuzco last August, the charges against them for il- 
legal conduct having been sammarily dismissed. 


....[n our recent article in regard to debts of the mis- 
sionary societies, the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, having charge of the home work of the Disciples of 
Christ, was credited with a debt of $8,600 and the state- 
ment made that the debt had been increased $2,500. We 
have heard from the secretary that there had been a mis- 
take. The statement should be that the debt had decreased 
instead of increased, being now $6,000 instead of $11,400. 


.... The American Board reports receipts for February 
of $57,155 against $45,181, an increase of $12000. This is 
chiefly in regular donations and legacies, the former show- 
ing an advance of $6,500 and the latter of nearly $12,000. 
The first six months of the financial year show receipts of 
$278,000 against $310,000 for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Donations show a decrease of $3,381; 
special donations a decrease of $3,716, and legacies a de- 
crease of $25,175. 


....The American Sunday School Union has lost one of 
its most able advocates and popular speakers by the 
death of W. P. Paxson, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. He had 
been making addresses in Orange, N. J.,and had gone to 
the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church to speak to 
the Sanday-school in the afternoon when he was stricken 
with apoplexy and taken tothe parsonage near by. He 
died two days later. He was the son of the late Dr. Pax- 
son, widely known as the Sunday-school missionary of the 
West; he had been for twenty-five years superintendent 
of the Southwest district, and had charge of over twenty 
missionaries. He was universally beloved and honored as 
a successful worker. 


...-Dr. A. T. Pierson, it seems, was dismissed some 
months ago by the Presbytery of Philadelphia vo join the 
New York and Brooklyn Congregational Association. 
Nevertheless, after baving been immersed by the Rev. 
James A. Spurgeon, D.D., in London, he sent a communi- 
eation to the Philadelphia Presbytery, stating that he 
meant this *‘ not as in any sense a change of denomina- 
tion, but a simple act of obedience to what seemed to him 
the clear meaning of the New Testament,’ as he regarded 
‘‘ the basis of infant baptism too sleader and its perversion 
too common and dangerous to justify his adhering to the 
practice.” We suppose the renunciation of infant baptism 
might be considered as a renunciation of Presbsterian, but 
not of Congregational ministerial rights. 
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...-The Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies in the 
Presbyterian Church has issued a reply to the charges 
presented by the Presbytery of Westchester. Those 
charges were that the Board's expenses were 22.5 per cent. 
of its receipts. A fall explanation is given showing the 
error into which the presbytery had fallen and calling at- 
tention to the fact that if certain items which the pres- 
bytery thought ought not to go into the columns of 
receipts were excluded, then corresponding exclusion 
should be made of cer‘ain items of expense; also that a 
considerable part of the work of the Board is preventive, 
investigating the starting of schools, colleges and univer- 
sities which have no good reason for existence, and thus 
saving a very large amount for the Church. 


..At a meeting of the Board of the American Mission 
to the Jews, held in the Bible House, March 10th, the fol- 
lowing action was udopted : 

* In view of recent events and unfounded rumors the under- 

signed, constituting the Board of the American Mission to the 
Jews, desire tostate our continued, unwavering confidence in the 
personal character of Mr. Herman Warszawiak and his method 
of conducting his mission work. We wish particularly to assure 
the friends and patrons of this work that, in our judgment, it is 
more fruitful than ever in spiritual results. We cordially com- 
mend Mr. Warszawiak and his work to the confidence and fur- 
ther support of those who desire the upbuilding of the kingdom 
of Christ.” 
This is signed by Jobn Hall, D.D., President: David J. 
Burrell, D.D., Vice President; Constant A. Andrews, 
Treasurer; the Rev. W. H. Walker, Sr., Secretary; the 
Rev. A. B. King, Samuel B. Schieffelin. William Camp- 
bell, Robert Beggs,Isaac L. Miller. (It will be remembered 
that a number of other members have lately resigned and 
denounced Mr. Warszawiak publicly.) 


..Ata meeting of Christian Endeavorers at the Church 
of the Strangers, in this city, last week, resolutions were 
passed earnestly opposing the putting of the question of 
the Sunday opening of saloons to a popular vote, and con- 
demning the action of those clergymen who have pressed 
throvgh the Legislature measures which, in the view of 
the meeting, are destructive of the Christian Sabbath. The 
statemént of one of these ministers that ‘‘it isupon the 
poorer classes that the Sunday restrictions fall most heav- 
ily” is characterized as misleading and fallacious, and 
condemned as such by a mother, who speaks for thousands 
when she says: 


“TI tell you, we are living a new life here. There are children 
who never caw their fathers sober on Snnday, who see them 
sober now. There are women, God bless them! who have never 
seen the men they love sober on Sunday since they married 
them, who pray God on their knees to bless the men who are 
shutting up these places that make hells of their homes. 1 tell 
you, many a woman goes to the butcher with a bill in her fist 
Monday morning. wbo felt herse!f lucky with a quarter before 
the saloons were closed.” 


.. The Roman Catholic Church authorities in Missouri 
are somewhat exercised with regard to the property in- 
terests of the church in that archdiocese. I[t will be re- 
membered that when the Jate Archbishop Kenrick was re- 
placed by Archbishop Kain. the question arose of the 
transfer of the property, which was held entirely in Arch- 
bishop Kenrick’s name without any statement as to its 
being held in trust. Archbishop Kenrick absolutely re- 
fused to make any such transfer for some time, but at last 
signed a paper to that effect. It was, however, not done 
until it had become generally admitted that his intellectu- 
al powers were impaired, and it is feared that the heirs-at- 
law will make a point that he was incompetent to make 
a contract or a will. Under the laws of Missouri, Arch- 
vishop Kenrick was simply a private individual with no 
rights or exemptions; yet he, with shrewd foresight, dur- 
ing the last half century purchased for the Church a large 
amount of property, which has proved very valuable, but 
being looked upon as Chorch property, altho not actually 
used for church purposes, was not taxed, and, hecce, the 
increase in value to the Church has been proportionately 
great. The question now comes whether this property, 
standing legally in the name of an individual without any 
statement as to its being ecclesiastical property. can claim 
this immunity from taxation, and whether a suit may not 
be instituted against it for arrears due during the past 
years. 


.. The Salvation Army question has been decided. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth have issued a statement tothe 
effect that their new organization will be called ‘‘God’s 
American Volunteers.” It issaid that Mr. Booth, reply- 
ing to certain criticism, expressed his wish that the 
organization should be known as the G. A. V., in imitation 
of the G. A. R., Grand Army of the Republic. The articles 
have not yet been completed, but the standard has been 
decided upon. Early in the week a manifesto was issued 
to the Salvation Army in this country from General 
Booth, in which he expressed his deep sense of sorrow for 
the “melancholy course of action’ adopted by his son. 
He replies to the charge that he has sought to Anglicize 
the Army in the United States, that the whole Army is as 
much American as ft is English, calls upon the different 
members to hold loyally to the organization, and is confi- 
dent that it will survive the defections, of which 
there have already been a large number to join the new 
organization. The appointment of Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker to succeed Ballington Booth has been formally 
announced. It is reported, also, that a third organization 
has been formed under the name of ‘* The American Rescue 
Army,” beaded by Chap!ain Fred Rodgler, who has been 
prominent in rescue mission work and was formerly a 
member of the Salvation Army. 


...Among the interesting incidents in connection with 
the recent meeting of the Inter Seminary Missionary Alli- 
avce at Hartford was the opening of the missionary mu- 
seum at the theological seminary, including a collection 
of over five thousand articles contributed by missionaries 
from all over the world. A large number of these have 
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been loaned to the seminary by the American Board, on 
guaranty of good care, as it has no room for them in its 
headquarters at Boston. Among them are a number of 
articles from Turkey, including a complete set of Kurdish 
weapons, a beautiful rifle with inlaid stock, two-edged 
swords, also many articles of home use, such as clogs or 
stilts used by the women, some of them beautifully 
inlaid with pearls; pieces of the cedars of Leba- 
non, water-jugs, and various other curicsities. There 
is also a native model of a South African village, 
a collection of fetiches and a number of natural 
curiosities. In the cabinets devoted to Eastern Asia 
there are dozens and dozens of idols of all sorts and sizes, 
from one and one halfinches to three feet high, of all 
kinds of material—copper, bronze, marble, wood and com- 
mon stone. There are musical instruments, ornaments, 
and an exceptionally fine tableau of figures in bronze. 
From China there are a number of shrines, ancestral tab- 
lets and carvings; from Japan a fine example of Japanese 
armor, combining metal, leather and fabrics in strength 
and beauty; an overcoat of grass, such as is used by the 
peasants; also acollection of small idols, some of them of 
excellent workmanship. Among the most valuable arti- 
cles are some slabs of Assyrian cuneiform writing. also 
slabs from Egypt, Yucatan and other places. In one place 
there is a display of 235 translations of the Bible, including 
some rareeditions. One cabinet has famous codices of the 
Greek Testament with scraps of ancient Syriac manu- 
script and beautifully eliminated Scripture text. As an 
illustrative object lesgon in missionary endeavor the 
whole museum is unique and very valuable. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ASHWORTH. J. W., Putnam, Conn., resigne. 

BERRY, J. M., Harrison. Ark., resigns. 

BURNS, H. F.. Leitchfield, Ky.. resigns. 

CLARK, T. D. D., Winchester, Va., resigns. 

FANT. J. K., Littleton, accepts call to Aboskie, N. C. 

FERGUSON, H. G, Waynesboro. called to Chapel Hill, Va. 

HARGER, G. D., Catlettsburg, Ky.. resigns. © 

LICHT, F. A., Cleveland, called to Cincinnati, O. 

REEVES, W. N., Eufaula, Ala., accepts call to Georgetown, Ga. 

—_ JONATHAN, Bryson City, N.C., accepts call to Aspen, 
‘ol. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARMES, A. HRRBERT, Franconia, accepts call to Warner, N. H. 
BAKER, Joun W. H., Lancaster, Mass., accepts call to Enos- 
burg. Vt. 


CARTER, Exisan, Edgerton, Minn., resigns. 

CHUTE, Epwarp L., Northboro, aeceptscall to Ware, Mass. 

SUTLER, WaAtTeEr A., Emington, accepts call to Chenoa, II. 

DOLF. Caarves J., Lora‘n, O., accepts call to Cleburne, Tex. 

GALLAGHER. Quoncs W.., Dickinson, N. D., called to Presb. 
ch., Tacoma, 

HADDEN., R. A.. Ww. Pullman, Ii, called to Forest Heights, 
Minneapotis, Minn. 

KENT, LAWRENCE G., Muscatine, Ia., resigns. 

LIFTARD, James H., Rockford, IIl., accepts call to Shopiere, 

8. 


McCROSKEY. J. A., Leavenworth, accepts call to St. Johnand 
Endicott, Wash. 

LEE. GERALD S., W. Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

MICHAEL, GEorGE, Neillsville, Wis.. resigns. 

NEWTON, GeorGe G., Beechwood, Mass., accepts call to Hop- 
kinton, N. H. 

PALMER, FRANK H.., E. Bridgewater. Mass., resigns. 

PARSSUER, L. E., Morrisville, N. Y., accepts call to Carmel, 

onn. 

POVEY., Jesse. Detroit, accepts call to Lake Linden, Mich. 

PRATT, N. MILtuEerR, Union Sem., accepts call to Barton, Vt. 

RIVES, Cnarves G.. Bryan, accepts call to Morrison, Okla. 

ROaeES Ausune H., Green Ridge, Mo., accepts call to Mound 

Yity, Tl. 
nogess, ad H., Green Ridge, Mo., accepts call to Mound 
y. I. 

TROWER, Wrtt1aoM G., Hutchinson, Minn., resigns. 

TURNER, Tett A., Excelsior, accepts call to Hazel Park, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

VINCENT, SAmvEt L., Jamaica, Vt.. resigns... - 

WALLER, Wii C. A., Fergus Falls, Minn., resigus. 


LUTHERAN. 


BOYER, M. G.. inst. March 8th, West Sandlake, N. Y. 

FETTERHOFF. R. F.. inst. March 8th, Millersburg, Penn. 

HARTMAN, W. H., Vixon , accepts call to Forreston, Ill. 

BUSHES, S. P., Lutherville, Md., accepts call to S. Bethlehem, 
enn. 

MARTIN, CHARLES, St. Joseph, Mo.. died March 7th. 

MILLER, C. A., Salem, Va.. called to New York City. 

MINTER, E.. Bluffton, accepts call to Arcadia, O. 

PARSON, WI.Li1AM E., Washington, D.C., died February 28th. 

aot Gao A., Accident, Md., accepts call to Mt. Carmel, 

. Va. 


TATE, M. L., Pembrook, accepts call to Minersville, Penn. 
WAGNER, L., Perryville, accepts call to Greenock, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CARUTHERS, J. S., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

DOUGLAS, THOMAS, inst. March Ist, New York City. 

FRY, WALTER, Lyons Falls, N. Y.. died March Ist, aged 52. 
FURBY., H. G.. Tyrone, called to Philadelphia, Penn. 
HOLLENSTED, E. D. R., Gary, S. D., resigns. 

ary REYS, Joun F., Peru, accepts call to Beekmantown, 


3 Joun, Dubuque, Ia., died February 20th, aged 65. 


. MACKAY, W111, Oneida, II1., resigns. 


PIERSON, F. T.. Oelwein, Ia., died March 2d, aged 29. ~ 

oe S. W., Evansville, Ind., accepts call to Winfield, 
an. 

wis! = ‘cab P., Wilmington, accepts call to Poughkeepsie, 

TAIT, W. W.., Kings, accepts call to Couksville, Ill. 

er Davip, Wachita, Kan., accepts cell to Kanawha, 
7. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
COULBURN. T. E., Meth. Pittston, Penn., died March Lith. 
er W. A., Prot. Epis.,ord. March 4th, Baltimore, 


MoQUEEN. Ancm ARGHIBALD, South. Presb., Fayetteville, N. C., died 


OMITH. HS be a “Bots. .. New York City, accepts call to Lam- 

ie, N. 

‘ TOMEINS; Ettiorr D., Prot. Epis., Long Brauch, N. J., died 
March lith. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT, 


THE storm of destraction which broke upon Diarbekir, 
November Ist, 1895, was not confined to that city but 
spread over most of the province. The Kurds rose up for 
slaughter and plunder of the Christians, saying that the 
Sultan had izsued an imperial order to that effect. In the 
city of Diarbekir over 1,500 shops were sacked and burned, 
many houses plundered, and hundreds of Christians slain, 
while in the province more than 200 towns and villages 
were plundered, some of them burned, and many of the in- 
habitants killed. Six villages in which we had work have 
been destroyed, two churches and five schools broken up, 
four ministers and two teachers slain : the people stripped 
of everything and scattered abroad, while the destruction 
of property is beyond computation. 

Saturday evening, November 2d, the inhabitants of Kut- 
turbul, just across the Tigris, east of Diarbekir, took 
refuge from the Kurds in the large stone church of the 
Jacobite Syrians, to which they had already moved their 
household goods. Fagitives from three other villages 
which had been attacked the day before, had also taken 
refuge here, so the church was packed with goods and peo- 
ple. That night the Kurds, with some men from Diarbe- 
kir, surrounded the church and began to shoot into the 
high, narrow windows by which it is lighted. Aboshe 
Jacob, pastor of the Protestant church of the village, was 
the first one struck : but his wound was not serious, and 
he kept on his feet, giving such comfort as he could to bis 
distressed companions. Seeing little effect from their 
efforts to dislodge the people and get at the booty, about 
midnight the Kurds tore up part of the vaulted roof, and 
first throwing in firebrands through the opening, then 
poured kerosene down upon the blaze, at the same time 
firing their guos intothe defenseless crowd of men, women 
and children. A frantic rush was made for the door: but it 
was locked, and could be opened with the key only from 
the outside. As is the case with most of the old churches, 
in order to prevent their desecration by being used as 
stables for horses, the door was very small, only some 
four and a half feet high by twoand a half feet wide. After 
much effort it was finally broken open, and the smoke- 
stified, flame scorched, terror-stricken crowd poured out 
from the narrow egress, only to meet a deadly shower of 
bullets from the surrounding Kurds. 

Among the crowd was pastor Jurjis Khudhershaw Antes- 
halian, a graduate from our Theological Seminary in 1868 : 
for some years pastor of the church in Mosul, later engaged 
in evangelical work in Egypt, whence he had but recently 
come to visit relatives Ashe cime out he was at once 
recognized by his beard and intelligent. face as one of the 
clergy, and was seized, thrown down and clubbed. One of 
the books which had been scattered about by the maraud- 
ers was thrustinto his mouth, and he was mockingly 
called upon to read the church service. Firebrands were 
then thrown upon him, and, as restored to partial con- 
sciousness by the pain, he began to crawl away, he was 
clubbed again, drawn back and burned to ashes. 

The next to suffer was pastor Hanoosh Melki, of Kara- 
bash, three hours east of Kutturbul ; a classmate of pastor 
Juarjis,an earoest worker, and especially efficient as an 
evangelist. He was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Karabash church at the time of its organization, but had re- 
signed, and was expecting acall to the church in Sert, which 
was then on the way tohim. Kurds attacked the village 
Saturday afternoon, November 24, but were repulsed: 
and that night most of the unarmed villagers took refuge 
in the large buildings erected around the outskirts of the 
village for dovecots. Having received large re-enforce- 
meats during the night, the Kurds renewed the attack at 
daybreak Sunday, in spite of a cold, driving rain, which 
had set in, and, getting possession of the village toward 
noon, began their horrible work of pillage, burning and 
slaughter. As soon as pastor Hanoosh, in the dovecot 
where his family and many others had taken refuge, knew 
that the village had been taken, hetried to open the small 

door opposite one at which the Kurds were already trying 
to foree an entrance. - Before he could get it open they 
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broke in, and he was the first to meet them. Judging from 
his beard that he was the priest of the village, they sup- 
posed he, of course, would havea large sum of money with 
him. He only had some bread, and taking a loaf from his 
bosom he gave it to oneof them. They were enraged at 
this, yet would have spared him had he bot raised one 
finger in token of acceptance of Islam. Refusing to do 
this, he was struck down by a sword and killed before the 
eyes of his wife and children. His body was then stripped 
and his family plundered. 

The third to fall was Hanna Sehda, son of one of the 
first pastors, a member of our last theological class. and a 
preacher of much promise. After graduating in 1890, he 
ministered for a time to the Sert church, of which his 
father had formerly been for a long time pastor. He re- 
fused its urgent and oft-repeated call to b its pastor, 
and had been for only a few months with the Karabash 
church, which liked him much and had just built a par- 
sonage for him. That Sabbath morning he le his wife, a 
graduate of our Gir!s’ High School, and their three little 
children out of the dovecot, whefe with many others 
they had taken refuge the night before, and fled to a vil- 
lage half an hour away, which had already been plundered 
and where they thought, for atime at least, they might 
be safe. Beoumbed with the cold and rain they were glad 
to fiod in one of the vacant honses a supply of fuel—cow- 
duog mixed with straw, and made up into Jarge cakes— 
and soon had a comfortable fire. Here they were joined 
by Pastor Hanoosh’s widow an‘ children and others. 
Toward sunset a roving band of Kurds came upon them 
as they were grouped around the fire. and stripned them, 
of most of what was still Jeft them. Later, another band 
came and, euraged at finding nothing left for them to 
plunder, turned upon the men. These seeing that the 
Kurds meant to kill them, rushed out, and made their 
escape in the darkness, tho fired upon. Hanna had taken 
his two little boys out with him, but finding he cou'd not 
get away with them he let go their hands and made off. 
Already faint with hunger an‘ stiff with cold he could 
make but slow progress. So he was soon overtaken by the 
Kards, to whom he refused to yield by accepting Islam to 
save his life. The last seen of him by one of his church 
members as he looked hack in his flight, be was extending 
his arms to ward off the sword blow which hewed him 
down, after which a gun was discharged into his body. A 
few days after, one of his congregation, compelled hy Mos- 
lems to go to the village where he was killed, saw that his 
body had been burned. His baby girl and youngest boy 
died that night from exposure, while the elder boy and his 
fair-looking mother were led away into cavtivity, from 
which, however, they were recovered later and are now at 
her father’s house. 

The fourth victim was pastor Aboshe, of Kutturbul, 
already mentioned as the first one wounded in the church 
Saturday night before the roof was brokin in. He esciped 
through the broken door, and tho thrust with daggers as 
he passed out, made off in the darkness and climbed a tree 
in which he stayed till near morning. Then he got down 
stealthily, and made his way to a house in which cut straw 
was stored, where he stayed hidden until Monday noon, 
when he felt sufficiently revived to go ont in search of 
his scattered family. He found them in a deserted bath not 
far from their own house, his wife uninjured, one child 
killed, a married daughter lying in a corner fatally 
wounded, in attempting to protect her husband who was 
killed, the eldest son severely wounded, while a younger 
daughter bad been carried away captive. They passed 
Monday night caring tenderly for the wounded daughter, 
mourning over the captivity of the younger one, and 
praying for deliverance from further woes. Tuesday a rov- 
ing band of Kurds went through the village to see if any- 
thing were still left to plunder, and, finally coming to the 
yard of the bath house began to abuse some of the pastor's 
congregation who had gathered there, as it was a more 
protected place than most. The pastor overhearing them, 
weot out totry to persuade them to cease from further 
barbarities toward those who had already suffered so 
much. Perceiving that he was a ‘spiritual head,” as the 
clergy are called, the Kurds at once called on him to re- 
nounce bis faith and embrace Islam. He fixed a steady 
gaze on them, but said nothing. ‘‘Ha!” said one, “see 
how the kafir (infidel) still holds stoutly to his faith. 
Another said to him: “Just raise one finger” (this is 
accepted by them as a confession of one God. Mobam- 
med his prophet), and you will not be harmed.” Instant- 
ly he calmly replied: ‘I shall never raise my finger.” 
Immediately a Kurd near him ma#e a thrust at him with 
& straight dagger, while another a little further away put 
a bullet through him, right in the presence of several of 
his flock. His firm faith and bold confession of it in the 
Presence of death was the weightiest sermon they had ever 
heard from his lips. He was the most seholarly and refined 
among all our native helpers, He came of an educated, 
priestly family, and’ his gravdfather was the author of a 
grammatical work in ancient Syriac. Mr. Andrus’s first 
sermon ia Kutturbul years ago from the text, “Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard,” was the means of his con- 
version and of bringing him later into the ministry. Soon 
after graduating from the theological seminary be became 
pastor of the church in his native village, Kutturbul, and 
during his pastorate had erected a beautiful little chapel, 
the finest in our field; now, alas! used as a sheepfold, 
while the adjoining school building has been buroed. Out 
of his congregation of 161 souls, 98 went with him into 
eternity, and of the 63 remaining 18 of them are wounded ; 
most are scattered abroad—some of them we know not 
where. Half of our pastors have fallen, “ not accepting 
deliverance”; half our churches are scattered; one-third 
of our stations are destroyed. But God still reigns (Ps. 2). 
He is faithful and true, and his promises sure. Pray with 
us that the desolate places. may speedily be rebuilt ; that 
his church, parified and quickened by this tempest of per- 
secution, may apply itself with fresh faith and zeal to his 
work; and that he will shortly accomplish bis purpose of 
grace for this land. 
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THE MASSACRE AT BIREJIK. 


Birejik bas about 800 Christian houses, or say about 
1,090 souls, in the midst of a Mussulman popalation of 
about 9,090 souls, After the macsacre at Urfa, on the 
twenty-s2venth of O:tober, 1595, the authorities at Birejik 
told the Armenizrs that the Mo-lems were afraid of them, 
and that therefore they (the Armenians) must surrender 
to the Government any arm; that they pos-esced. This 
was done, the most rizid search being instituted to assure 
the authorities that nothing whatever in the way of arms 
remiined in the hands of the Armenians, This disarma- 
meat caused no little anxiety to the Armenians, since the 
Moslem population was very generally armed, and was 
constantly adding to its arms. Ina fact, during the 
months of November and December the Christians have 
been kept withia their houses because the danger of 
appearing upon the streets was very great. 

Troops were called out by the Government to protect 
the people. Since the soldiers had come to protect the 
Christians, the Caristians were required to furnish animals 
for-them to carry their goods, Then they were required to 
furnish them with beds and carpets, to make them more 
comfortable, Finally, they were required to furnish the 
soldiers with food, and they were reduced to a state border- 
ing on destitution by these increasing demands, 

The end came on the first of January, 1893, when the 
news of the massacre of several thousands of Christians at 
Urfa by the soldiers appointed to guard them incited the 
troops at Birejik to imitatethiscrime. The assault on the 
Chri>tian houses commenced about nine o’clock in the 
moraing, aad lasted until nightfall. The soldiers were 
aided by the Moslems3-of the city in the terrible work. 
The object at first seemed to be mainly plunder ; but after 
the plunder had been secured the soldiers seemed to make 
& systematic search for men to kill those who were uaowill- 
ing to accept Mohammedanism. The cruelty used to force 
men to become Moslems was terrible. In one case the 
soldiers found some twenty peopie, men, women and chil- 
dren, who had taken refuge in a sortof cave. Tney dragged 
them out and kiliel ail the men and boys because they 
would not become Moslems. Afcer cutting down one old 
man, who had thus refased, they pat live coals upon his 
body, andas he was writhing in torture they held a Bible 
before him and mockingly asked him to read them some of 
the promises in waich he had trusted. Others were thrown 
into the river while still alive, after having been cruelly 
wounded. The women and children of this party were 
loaded up like goods upon the backs of porters and carried 
off to the houses of Moslems. Christian girls were eagerly 
suught after, and much quarreling occurred over the 
question of their division among their captors, Every 
Christian home except two, claimed to be owned by Turks, 
was pluudered. Ninety six men are known to have been 
killed, or about halé of the adult Christian men. The 
other half have become Massulmans tosave their lives, so 
that there is not a single Christian left in Birejik to-day. 
Toe Armenian church has been made into a mo:que and 
the Protestant churca into a mosque sctool. 








SIAM. 


A SECOND FIRST GLANCE AT THE LAO MIS. 
SION. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DODD, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








AFTER atwo years’ furlough in the home land, we have 
just arrived for the second time at onr missionary destioa- 
tion, and for the second time we are taking a first yulance 
and getting first impressions. This glance ought to be far 
more reliable than the one of nine years ago. Seven years 
on the field; two years of close contact with the best 
element in the home churches, much prayerful study of 
ethnological, sociological, civil and religious problems 
concerning the Lao people; glimpses of life in Europe, 
Asia and Africa en route to and from our field ; together 
with rich spiritual blessings and enlarged conceptions of 


‘the scope of the Spirit’s presentage mi+sion—these are the 


factors of the enlarged vision and the more reliable im- 
pressions. And now for the impressions themselves. 

First of all, a reimpression. We have seen the Chinese 
in Hongkong and Caaton, as well as in other lands. We 
have met the Japanese in several of their own cities as 
wellas several of our own. Wecame into contact with 
Africans both in America and in the region of the Suez 
Canal. Arabians we saw ia Port Said and Aden. Colom- 
bo gave us India in anutshell. And we made the acquaint- 
ance of the Malay family in Penang and Singapore. 
And then we came into contact again with our own Lao 
people for seven weeks in the river journey from Bangkok 
to our home here in Lampoon, in the Lao mission. And 
we are strongly reimpressed with the gentleness, polite- 
ness, simplicity, comparative purity, and especially the 
receptivity of the Lio race. More strongly than ever do 
we feel that God has here a prepared people to whom it is 
our duty to give the Gospel before the advent of such for- 
eiga elements as shall destroy this simplicity, purity and, 
with them, this receptivity. Almost if not quite five 
million Lao-speaking people, some subject to the King of 
Siam, some on the east now subject to France, some on the 
west and northwest subject to Great Britain, are at pres- 
ent accessibie to and receptive of the story of redeeming 
love. We are reimpressed that France and Britain are 
each seeking for a portion of these people. Eventually all 
will probably fall to one or the other of them. Now is the 
crisis of missionary effort. Nowis ouropportnnity. Ifwe 
fail now we Jose a great advantage. 

Upon arrival home we are impressed with the rapid de 
velopment within the church itself. The printing of sev- 
eral books of the Bible in Lao during our absence has fur- 
nished the material from which the Lampoon cburch has 
developed in several directions. Our Theological Train- 
ing School bas furnished available pastors, The church 
of Lampoon, which we left with two hundred and fifty 
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adalt members, has expanded into three churches. As we 
arrived only four days ago, and are expecting to start to- 
morrow for Lakawn to attend annual meetings of the 
Mission and the Presbytery, we have had time to take a 
look only at the parent church of Lampoonitself. Here 
we find a well-organized Sabbath schoel, a Woman’s 
Prayer-meeting and a Christian Endeavor Society, all 
manned by Lo officers, and all well sustained. The Chris- 
tian Eadeavor has been a potent factor in almost forcing 
the women to diligence in learning to read and commit 
to memory the Scriptures. It has called into active par- 
ticipation in every meeting many of the hitherto “silent 
pirtoers.” All three churckes of this province are min- 
istered to by Lao ministers, and the church here in the 
city has been giving their stated supply his full support. 
Where once the church was borne in arms, then jearned 
painfully to creep, we fiad it now walking alone, erect, and 
becoming firm. 

Altho we have but just arrived we are impressed, in the 
third place, by the magnitude of the mission problems 
which are pressing for solution at our coming annual 
meetings. We have come to the point in our history when 
we must decide hetween a policy of expansion or one of 
centralization. We cannot afford to postpone the decision 
longer. We have heen working on in the past, trying to enter 
the nearest open doors, and praying the Father to send 
through the home church a sufficient foreign missionary 
force to allow of both centralization and expansion. But 
our conception of the extent of the Lao field has been 
steadily growing, and the crisis from the civil pressure 
without isupon us. If we areto expand we must do it 
now. 

Again, there is the pressure from within. The ordina- 
tion of eight Lao ministers, the printing of four books of 
the Bible in the Lao language, and the organization of 
four new churches and numerous Christian Kndeavor so 
cieties, together with a concerted movement toward finan- 
cial self support—all this has occurred within two years. 
We are compelled to face the questions of complete self- 
support of the churches, the raising up of an adequate 
supply of Lao ministers, and the whole question of a 
higher education. Unless we concentrate our efforts upon 
these lines who is to feed our rapialy growing chu:ches ? 
And if we do, what of the four millions and more who have 
never yet heard of the Corist? Must we wait till the 
growth and development of tae Lao cburches is sufficient 
for their evangelization? Or are there not many, very 
many, of the Lord's own among these miilions of the pres- 
ent generation whom it is our duty and our privilege to 
gather out ? 

The last impression of which I will speak is that the 
mission is in an unusually prayerful attitude befure God. 
We xzo upto Lakawn praying more earnestly and more 
unitediy taan ever before for toe guidance of the Spirit. 

He wili be the Divine Solvent of these problems, 

Lampoon. 


CHINA. 
TRUE TO THE FAITH. 
BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 


Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 





In the general confusion and excitement, with the uni- 
versal hatred against everything connected with the 
“‘ foreigner,” consequent on the iuflux into Manchuria of 
the Japanese, we anticipated that among the less in- 
structed of our Christians there would be a falling away. 
It has ever been the anxiously carried out policy of our 
mission to as thoroughly as pos=zibie strengthen the char- 
acter and faith of our Caoristian converts by continuous 
instruction in Bible knowledge. Ino leaving the converts 
to themselves, and the all caring oversight of Him who 
called them out of darkness into Jight. tho we were not 
without anxiety, we were not afraid of tie better iastructed 
Christians throughout the province, especially in the 
large cities where congregations had been for years estab- 
lished. On returning to our stations in the interior, we 
fonnd our trustfulness more than justified, and our anx- 
iety groundless, With the exception of one man, wiled 
over by the lavish promises of the Roman Catholics, whose 
bishop and priest remained at their respective stations, no 
one fell away during our absence. Sume of those who were 
catechumens before the war disappeared. But the first 
three mi-sionaries who visited the outer stations after 
their return totbe field of their labors received into the 
church by baptism over three hundred p-rsons. The num- 
ber of those applying for admis-ion into the church 
numbered little less than as many more. All the stations 
are not yet visited. After we left, the officials seem to 
have taken more thorough precautions than ever to pre- 
vent apy outbreak against our Christians or our property. 
If in some parts of China the officials were remiss, we can 
only warmiy commend the conduct of the officials here. 
At present the outlook of the mission is brighter than ever ; 
the only dark cloud hanging over us being the unmitigated 
wickeduess of the Roman Catholics, who by their conduct 
have made the name of Jesusa reproach and acursing 
among the non-Christian population. Their endless evils 
have roused many a riot before, they will cause more 
despite the efforts of officials to keep the peace. I may 
write of them somewhat more fully at another time. 

Mukden. 





CONSECRATION. 


BY THE REV. C, A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


“‘ Who is willing to consecrate his service—fill his hand 
—this day unto the Lord ?”’ (1 Chron. 29: 5). 

It was the usual week-night prayer meeting. The occa- 
sion was after the meeting, to consider how to increase 
and properly use the offerings to the Lord. The leader 
was young Helper Chiao, recently graduated frcm the 
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Theological Seminary, and entering with earnest conse- 
cration and bright prospects on his work as a preacher. 
He spoke of David’s labors for the temple, the willingness 
of the people to give, and the joy and thanksgiving and 
blessing which followed, and which follow all such conse- 
cration. 

He then reverted to the present time and place. The 
same spirit still exists: the same blessings are still be- 
stowed. Let us think for a moment. We have been in 
the thought of American Christians. We have received 
blessings from their consecrated gifts and pravers. This 
chapel was built by their gifts. These schoolrooms by its 
side, remind us of their love. These bors learning to be 
good and useful, show us the outcome of their Christian 
thoughtfulness, and remind us that the Savior’s love is 
still flowing into the world through his people. We are 
unknown to them, they to us: but they have, nevertheless, 
thought of us in our ignorance and need, and we here see 
an expression of that thought. They often in thought 
and mind see us and say: ‘ Therein Tientsin is our mis- 
sionary and our school and our chapel: and a part of our 
service for the Lord are these. and the Christians who 
worship and work there; and then they prav for us—and 
for China. And those prayers are not lost; they are for us 
precious and helpful.” 

We must help ourselves by bolding «all for the Lord— 
first by giving ourselves. The Jews gave willingly: they 
gave royally; they gave with glad hearts; they received 
blessings divine. There is no loss in giving thus to our 
Father—all is his. It is the sure way of blersing—the road 
is a straight one; easily found. easily followed by the will- 
ing, loving beart. Blessing others, we are doubly blessed. 

The address throughout was an appeal based on blessings 
received. tender, earnest, direct, fervid—right from the 
heart. I wondered whether it might help some besides 
“us” to a deeper, fuller, more loving consecration, and a 
better use of the Lord’s blessings: and I wish I could put 
his earnest face and manver on paper as easily as the tenor 
of his words. I give whatI can witb a prayer that it may 
be blessed to a wider circle than “us.” 

Tientsin. 


JAPAN. 
A CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 


BY THE REV. J, L. DEARING. 
Missionary of the American Paptist Missionary Union. 








AMONG the many Japanese who go to America for vari- 
ous puposes there is a considerable number who have in 
view education, not for missionary purposes or to fit them- 
selves for teaching in mission schools or for the native 
ministry, but men who go independentlv of Christian in- 
fluences, with the object of preparing themselves to work 
in the higher grade Government schools or university. or 
for some other position for which such an education abroad 
will fit them. Among these there are some who hecome 
Christians while in America. Perhans there is no class of 
people who are more in need of the sympathy and prayers 
of their Christian friends in America than these young 
men on their return to Japan Such men on return- 
ing to Japan too often find that their Christianity, which 
was such ahelp to them abroad,is just the opposite at 
home: and too many either renounce it as interfering with 
their prospects or live a very quiet. Christian life. making 
their faith as unnoticeable as possible. Attendance upon 
church services is omitted, and there is little beyond good 
moral conduct to mark themas Christians: while some. 
even while living this sort of a life, are made the target of 
much persecution. 

These young men get little sympathy from their Japan- 
ese Christian brethren, who are apt to condemn the young 
man for not boldly facing persecution, as so many of his 
untraveled countrymen do, and fail to realize the peculiar 
loss that such a man bas to bear: little sympathy comes 
from the missionary, for the young man more frequently 
shuns the missionary with the hope that it will make his 
lot easier with his own people. Herarely looks up the 
missionary to whom his friends in America asked him to 
zo, as he does not wish to call the attention of other Jap- 
anese to his Christian faith. The missionary naturally 
enough does not find him among so many, and when he is 
found it is often hard to establish any mutual confidence 
for sometime. With allthe asserted religious liberty in 
Japan, these young men too often find that in their family, 
among their old friends, and especially among the school 
officials and students, if they happen to be teachers, there 
is anything but freedom. 

By way of illustration of what is meant consider the 
following instance, which is by no means exceptional. A 
young man graduated honorably from Cornell and return- 
ed to Japan as a Christian teacher. Hesoon gota position 
as teacher of English in a certain high-grade Goverament 
school. His merits asa teacher were unquestioned, his 
scholarship was satisfactory, but very early there began 
to be agitation on account of his Christianity. In order 
that his faith should not offend those who were so strong 
in their antipathy to Christianity, he rarely attended 
church, he said little if anything about Christianity in his 
public capacity, tho trying to live a life beyond reproach, 
and undoubtedly exerting in an indirect way an influence 
among his unchristian associates. His unwillingness to 
engage in that which was immoral or wrong caused him 
much unpleasant criticism among fellow-teachers, but also 
helped to raise the moral character of the school. 

At a graduation exercise during the late war he gave the 
address to the graduates, and among other things spoke 
somewhat as follows: “Young men, you ought not to 
think that you are all to be soldiers; there are some who 
are called to be soldiers, but some are called to be teachers, 

others merchants, other doctors, and others in other 
walks of life, will honor their country.” For this speech 
he was condemned in most unmeasured terms in the local 
papers as teaching disloyalty—a direct result of his Chris- 


tian belief, it was claimed. Theagitation was long carried 
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on and finally got into the Tokio papers; but tho much 
uppleasantness was occasioned for the teacher and much 
was done to injure his reputation if he should seek an 
opening elsewhere, yet through the help of friends he 
continued in his position and quietly met the persecution. 

Of late in a meeting of the Ken Assembly, or perhaps 
county officers we should say in America, a prominent 
official made a speech in which he was very strong in his 
denunciation of the employment of a Christian man as 
teacher in the schools, and advocated the dismissal of the 
one who gave such offense. When this was made public 
it was at once taken up again by the papers, and a new 
crusade was begun to secure his dismissal from the school. 
It was reported that he had become discouraged and would 
resign. When an evangelist in town heard this he went to 
plead with the teacher not to resign, feeling that his resig- 
nation meant that it was going to be harder than ever for 
a Christian to hold a position in the Government schools. 
He was met with the hearty declaration, “I shall never 
resign for such a reason.’’ May God bless the man in his 
decision and uphold him init. Let the Christian people in 
America follow with their prayers these young men who 
come back to face trials so peculiar that one who is not a 
Japanese cannot understand enough to sympathize truly 
in them. The dayis coming when the various disabilities 
to the public profession of Christianity will be removed, 
and when a man who is a Christian will be respected 
equally with a materialist or Confucianist; when that day 
comes anew era willopen in Japan. Christianity will have 
the support of many whom she does not now have, and the 
true strength of the churches of Christ will be better un- 
derstood. 

Yokohama, 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Throughout the entire Yamato Peninsula, with its eight 
provinces, which embraces our mission’s field of operations, 
the aspect of the people toward Christianity, in spite of the 
well-organized opposition of Buddhists, seems to have un- 
dergone a change for the better. The audiences have been 
larger and more attentive than nsual. Treaty revision, 
the work of the Red Cross Society during the war, the ac- 
tive moral support given the Government by Japanese 
Christians during the war, the distribution of Bibles and 
Christian tracts to soldiers, and other like works during 
the Japanese-Chinese War, have each in their measure 
contributed something to produce this change in public 
sentiment. At one point where three years ago a mob 
gathered at midnight to attack an evangelist, who escaped 
under cover of darkness only by means of a boat furnished 
by a native Christian, large audiences have gathered and 
quietly listened to the Gospel. In the same place where 
none of the Government school-teachers would be caught 
attending a Christian preaching place on account of the 
intensity of the public sentiment against it, teachers have 
recently come freely, and the children of the principal of 
the school have become members of our Sabbath-sckool. 
At another point where a preaching place was stoned and 
the- meetings consecutively broken up by rowdies of the 
Shinto faith, and the interests of prudence and peace re- 
quired a temporary withdrawal of the evangelist, there 
have been during the rear some seventeen baptisms. The 
preaching place, which was upon the outskirts of the same 
city, has now been removed to near the heart of the business 
community, and work goes on uninterruptedly, At an- 
other point, near a large and celebrated Shinto shrine, the 
Mayor and officials furnish us the Town Hall, fuel and 
lights free, gather our audiences, and keep order from the 
beginning to the end of the services. 

Almost every church and preaching place reports bap- 
tisms. In recent years the number of baptisms have been 
limited, as a rule, to only two or three points. This year 
all seem to have been blessed in this direction. In 1894the 
baptisms numbered but 33; this year about 80. Anim- 
portant enterprise, begun several months ago, a Bible 
Woman’s Training School at Tsu, province of Isl, seems to 
have started encouragingly. It now enrolls 13 students. 

Five of the churches own buildings built by themselves 
and co-operating missionaries, without Board assistance 
from home, and another church has paid off an indebted- 
ness upon its lot and has several hundred dollars for build- 
ing. The churches have raised for all purposes $1,742 07, 
and have received from the Mission $2,116.20. 

The relation between the Japanese pastors, evangelists 
and the missionaries has been most fraternal. The great- 
est praise is due to our native brethren for their zeal and 
fidelity. Our one great ‘‘ drawback”’ has been the want of 
an adequate force of foreign missionaries to properly man 
the work. For well-educated young men who are willing 
to face the situation in Japan as it exists to-day and co- 
operate with the native Church, there is a field second to 
none in usefulness and reach of permanent results. On 
this account the Mission renews a call for at least a small 
re-enforcement—a call perennially repeated for the last 
eight years, with the perpetual failure to obtain it. 

Osaka. 








MEXICO. 
CATHOLICISM MODIFIED. 


BY THE REV. S_ W. SIBERTS, PH D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopel Church, 


IT has ever been the boast of Catholics that their Church 
is always thesame. Nothing could be further from the 








fact Romanism in Italy is very different from what it is 
ia Protestant England, and the Catholicism of Mexico is 
distinct from what it is in the United States. Catholic 
tourists from the States scout the idea that the religion of 
Mexico is a Jegitimate fruit of their system. Spanish 
priests adapted their religion in many respects to the pecul- 
iar practices and beliefs of the Indians. The Aztec pyramids 
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and sites of their temples were chosen for churches; and 
the religion practiced there is a mixture of Roman rites 
and local superstitions. The Virgin Mary in many places 
receives the worship formerly given to Aztec divinities, 

Foreign missions have changed the whole attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward us as also toward their own peo- 
ple. 

1. Aspirit of tolerance has taken the place of the violent 
hostility met by the first missionaries. This hostility 
often resulted in bloodshed, but under the present enlight- 
ened Government serious persecution is impossible. 

2. Catholic priests and writers have been obliged to ex. 
plain the difference between their system and Protestant- 

ism. This has evoked thought and discussion, and the 
people have been helped to the light. We have nothing to 
lose by such discussions, and, as a matter of fact, they 
have always resulted in our favor. 

3. In order to strengthen and defend their cause they 
have been forced to establish presses and periodicals. The 
people are thus being taught to read newspapers, a thing 
heretofore unknown ‘among .the great masses of Mexico, 
A reading people cannot be blinded very long ; and we look 
upon the increase of Catholic books and papers as a tri- 
umph for progress and an indirect preparation for the en- 
trance of the truth. 

4. Schools are an invariable and very valuable part of our 
work. We deem a good school a necessity in every mission 
station. By our presence our Catholic neighbors have been 
forced to open schools, and thus the children of Catholic 
parents enjoy privileges they would not otherwise have 
had. Education however limited and imperfect, is a kind 
of evangel and will lead the people into a broader and bet- 
ter life. : 

5. Our liberal distribution of the Bible has brought 
about a counter-movement on the part of the Catholics. 
The New Testament with notes and with the authority of 
the Roman Propaganda has been distributed by thousands 
in Mexico. ‘‘The Word of God isnot bound,” and I doubt 
not that many have been Jed to the light by reading that 
New Testament. I secured a copyand gave it toa Roman 
Catholic who would not, for any consideration, have re- 
ceived a New Testament from the Bible Society. 

No one can study God’s Word, even accompanied by 
notes by Catholic writers, without getting nearer to the 
Christ revealed therein. 

Orizaba. 


SPAIN. 
BILBAO. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





ON one occasion, a little time since, when two children 
were baptized, many strangers were present attracted by 
the ceremony. Some came to mock—but when the moment 
arrived they did not dare do so; while others were at- 
tracted by a praiseworthy curiosity to see what we would 
do on such an occasion, and were impressed by the solem- 
nity of the act. 

Among others there was present at this time one who 
not Jong before had heard the Gospel preached for the first 
time, and who had heartily accepted it. He had never 
before witnessed the ceremony of baptism among us, and 
he was deeply stirred by its simplicity and beauty, and by 
the intelligent part that the parents take in it—so greatly 
in contrast with the general Roman Catholic usage in this 
country, in which, with the exception of a few words, all 
is in Latin, and unintelligible to those most concerned. 
In his delight he said: 

“‘T have never before been ambitious to make much 
money, being content to earn my living by the sweat of 
my brow. But to day I long forthe means with which I 
could take my pastor to my own town, that he might 
preach to my people as he has preached to us this after- 
noon. And then I would wish to take him to every town 
and village in Spain !” 

And these were not mere words on the part of this 
simple, hard-working man. If he could not take me to 
his own town and people, he could bring those of his own 
family tous. He first brought his wife, and then his chil- 
dren, and then some of his neighbors. ‘‘ According to his 
faith may it be unto him !”’ 

In the mines, with rare exceptions, every Friday even- 
ing the pastor holds evangelistic meetings in one or another 
house, where he is always welcomed. After the school in 
the city of Bilbao, of which he is the principal, and in 
which he teaches several hours daily, is closed Friday af- 
ternoon, he takes the railway for the mining district, ten 
miles away, and then by the curtesy ofthe English mining 
director, on a mineral train, ascending the mountain for 
an hour, he reaches the heart of his great mining parish. 
The moment he arrives the word goes out in all directions 
that he has come, and that there will .be a meeting in the 
evening at the house of such or such a brother, and gener- 
ally the little room is full, with from twenty to thirty 
persons. Sometimes these meetings are of peculiar inter- 
est, the circumstances of their work being such that most 


of those who attend have made some effort todo so. They 
are either regular attendants who come for the love of it, 
or they are friends and strangers brought by these, that 
they may hear and be taught. 

For six months in the year, not to say nine, these even- 
ing meetings are generally held in the midst of very trying 
weather: but as the pastor writes: 

**Tho the weather was always bad, neither the wind nor the 
rain, nor the almost impassable roads, nor the darkness, nor the 
distance kept away the friends of the Gospel and their compan- 
ions who are interested. And always,after the meetings, long 
hours are passed in talking over familiarly the sublects touched 
upon, in answering questions, and in exp ing Cen that 
have occurred to them in their reading of the Scriptures.” 


The following day, Saturday; is generally spent by the 
pastor in visiting the miners at the workings, which at- 
tention is greatly appreciated, and where a few hearty 
words exchanged with the men (who do not leave their 
work) softens bard hearts, makes friends, and has won not 
a few to the Gospel. , 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








THE RAINBOW BIBLE. 
THE PSALMS.* 








BY JOHN P. PETERS, PH.D., DD. 





THis is one volume, the sixth in order of publication, 
in Professor Havpt’s critical edition of ‘‘The Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament.” The volumes which pre- 
ceded it were ‘‘ Job,” by Professor Siegfried ; ‘‘Samuel,” 
by Professor Budde ; ‘‘ Leviticus,” by Professor Driver, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. White; ‘‘ Joshua,” by Mr. Ben- 
nett; and ‘‘ Jeremiah,” by Professor Cornill. ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles,” by Professor Kittel, has been published since. 
Each of these small volumes contains the text on which 
the editor of that particular book bases his translation, 
and a few brief textual notes stating and, so far as may 
be, explaining the changes made by him in the Maso- 
retic, or received text. Fuller notes are to appear in the 
volumes containing the translations, no one of which has 
yet been published. The Hebrew texts contained in 
these volumes are unpointed. Different colors are used 
to indicate the various elements of which, in the judg- 
ment of the editors, the different books are composed. 
Hence the title ‘* Rainbow Bible,” by which this edition 
of the text is now generally known. In the case of all 
the other volumes of this edition that name is delightfully 
appropriate. If you open at the first page of ‘‘ Joshua,” 
you will find that the first two verses are printed 
on a blue ground,verses 3-9 on a green ground, 10 and 112 
on a blue ground again ; 118-18 on a green ground, and 
the first two verses of chap. 2, which also fall on this 
page, on a purple ground. There is, further, a blue and 
green block of notes at the foot of thepage. The second 
page is still more variegated. Here you have, counting 
from the top down, strips of purple, green, red, blue, 
purple, red, purple, red, blue, red, blue, white (one 
verse only, and that overlined in black), red, green, blue, 
purple—variegated, to say the least! The type on these 
color blocks is in all cases black. The explanation of 
the colors, given on the inside page of the cover, is as 
follows for the book of Joshua. Purple indicates J E 
as combined by R about 640 B.c.; dark red indicates the 
older strata of J (J;), about 850 B.c., and light red the 
later strata (J2); dark blue indicates the earlier strata of 
E, 750 3.C., and light red the later, about 650 B.c.; green 
marks ‘‘ Deuteronomistic expansions (D?), added to J E 
during the second half of the exile”; brown designates 
later strata of the Priestly Code, 440-400 B.c., while the 
main body of that code, compiled in Bibylonia about 
500 B.C., is printed in the ordinary manner on a white 
background, overlined passages marking redactional 
additions. For critical purposes this arrangement of 
composite textsin colors is admirable, enabling the stu- 
dent to pick out with the greatest ease and rapidity the 
passages assigned to different dates and authorships. 

But in this regard Wellhausen’s Psalms differ from 
the other volumes of the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible” which have 
appeared up to the present time. No block colors are 
used. The pages are enlivened here and there by red 
letters, the use of which is thus explained : 

“The titles of the Psalms (including historical and 

musical notices), as well as 5p [selah] and other litur- 
gical formule (e.g. 25:22) have been printed in red, also 
the acrostic letters in the alphabetical Psalms (9. 10, 25, 
34, 87, 111, 119, 145), the doxological subscriptions at the 
close of the first four books (41 : 13 ; 72: 18 ; 89: 52; 106: 48), 
and the headings wR Dp [first book, etc.] indicating 
the traditional division into five books. None of these ele- 
ments (the acrostic letters, of course, excepted) formed a 
part of the original text of the Psalms to which they are 
attached.”’ 
The red letters in this volume, therefore, do not neces- 
sarily imply alater date. The longest passage printed in 
red letters is Psalm 118:1-4. which Professor Well- 
hausen thus designates as a liturgical formula, as he 
does also the last verse of the same Psalm : 


* Praise Yahweh, for he is good ; 
For his love is everlasting,” 


and, therefore, as not forming a part of the original text 
of this Psalm. This formula, however, is an old one, 
antedating the Psalm towhich it has been attached, 
even if, with Cornill in the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible,” we reject 
a8 post-exilic the passage of Jeremiah 33:11 in which, 
as well as in Ezra 8: 11, it is cited as the common formu- 
lary of praise. It is to be regretted that Professor Well- 
hausen did not also print in red letters as a rubric the 
latter half of the 27th verse of this Psalm: ‘Bind the 
sacrifice (?) with cords unto the hornsof the altar.” In- 
stead of this he marks the passage with a question 
mark as doubtful, and says in the notes: ‘‘ The text of 
Vv. 27> is corrupt.” ’ 

One turns almost involuntarily to Psalm 68 : 13-15, to 
sce what treatment has been accorded to these verses. 
Now what Cheyne says in bis Commentary concerning 
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verse 14: ‘‘The two images in this verse are clear 
enough ; the difficulty lies in the connection,” is true of 
the whole passage, The individual verses, or half verses 
*‘ are clear enough ; the difficulty lies in the connection,”’ 
and no one has ever been able to make sense of the pas- 
sage as a whole, either with the text as it stands, or by 
means of emendations. Following, as this passage does, 
the words : ‘‘ The women that publish the tidings are a 
great host,” I have proposed to treat these verses as titles 
of songs put in the mouths of ‘‘ the women that publish 
the tidings,” and therefore intended to be disconnected. 
Wellhausen evidently does not accept this suggestion, 
since he does not print these verses in red. He under- 
takes a slight conjectural emendation of the text of verse 
15, the worthlessness of which is indicated by his own 
designation of it as a pis aller, and leaves 13 and 14 un- 
touched, referring to them in his critical notes in a man- 
ner which would seem to show that, like all other com- 
mentators who have treated it as consecutive poetry, he 
has found this whole passage quite unintelligble. 

The closing verses of Psalms 25 and 34 are printed in 
red to indicate that they are later additions, as we are 
told in the notes ; but why not also the last two verses 
of Psalm 51? And why did not Professor Wellhausen, 
following the example of the other volumes of the 
‘* Rainbow Bible,” carry through with some degree of 
consistency the plan of indicating comparative age by 
colors? It is surely plain enough that Psalm 19 is com- 
posed of two Psalms of different dates, and Psalms 4, 9 
and 10, 18, 32 and 388, 44, 46, 60, 68, 77, 80, and many 
others, are more or less composite; indeed, it may be 
said thatafair part of the Psalms of the first three 
books contain evidences in themselves of growth and 
change. It is scarcely possible that Professor Wellhau. 
sen does not recognize this ; and I can only imagine that 
his apparent conservatism in the use of colors is due to 
his keen perception of the extreme intricacy of the 
problem of decomposing the Psalms, as the Pentateuch 
and other books have been decomposed, which made it 
seem to him wiser to leave this matter practically un- 
touched. 

But if he has been conservative in the matter of divid- 

ing up Psalms, he has been sufficiently radical in the 
emendation of the text by conjecture. There are ninety- 
eight conjectural emendations of the text in the forty- 
one Psalms which compose the first book of Psalms, 
besides twenty changes made on the basis of the ver- 
sions, and one by comparison with a parallel passage. 
Further, the keri, or suggested corrections of the old 
Jewish text critics, has been adopted in six places, twelve 
words and passages are marked with a question mark, 
fourteen verses in nine Psalms are marked as having a 
text hupelessly corrupt, and five lacunz are indicated, 
where Wellhausen believes that several word;, a phrase, 
or a half verse have been lost. In addition to these 
changes of the consonant text, he corrects the Masoretic 
pointing of the received text, without changing the con- 
sonants, in twenty-one cases by conjecture, and in seven 
by comparison with the versions. There are only two 
Psalms in the first book, 21 and 33, in which no changes 
have been made, and two more, 24 and 26, in which the 
changes consist merely in the substitution of the keri for 
the received text. Some of the changes made are, of 
course, comparatively insignificant, others are serious. 
Two passages especially famous in theological literature 
disappear completely in Wellbausen’s treatment, namely, 
2:12, ‘*kiss the son,” these words being dropped, and 
the passage marked as hopelessly corrupt ; and the last 
clause of the 16th verse of the 22d Psalm, *‘ They pierced 
my hands and my feet,” which is omitted as a gloss, and 
the remainder of the verse transposed and placed before 
verse 13. 

The text of the second and third books is treated in 
the same manner as that of the first ; but in the texts of 
the fourth and fifth books, from Psalm 90 to the close, 
the changes are few, and in general insignificant. The 
Psalms of these later books, it may be said in passing, 
were, as I have supposed, composed for the most part in 
the Temple for ritual purposes, and did not pass through 
such stages of growth and change in the mouth of the 
people as did the hymns of the first three books, The 
exceptionally perfect and intelligible text of those 
Psalms, as testified to by Professor Wellhausen, supports 
my view regarding their age and origin, 

Wellhausen’s treatment of the text, as described above, 
represents very well the tendency of the present move- 
ment to emend the text by conjecture, in striking con- 
trast to the ancient treatment of the Masoretic text, 
as exhibited, for example, in the Westminster Revision 
of the Old Testament, where not only is no conjectural 
emendation allowed, but the testimony of the versions, 
and in the Pentateuch even the testimony of an independ- 
ent Hebrew text, is almost altogether disregarded 
(witness, for instance, the preposterous treatment of 
Gen. 4:8). But if the former method of treating the 
Masoretic text as a fetish was an error in one direction, 
surely the present fashion of rashly correcting paseages 
by conjecture, is, at least, as great an error in the oppo- 
site direction. I have already shown that the vast ma- 


jority of Professor Wellhausen’s emendationsare entirely 
conjectural, having no external support whatever. His 
method is distinctly subjective. Where he cannot con- 
strue with entire satisfaction to himself, he emends, 
with the result, as it will certainly seem to some, of 
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making the poet say what he ought to have said, rather 
than what he did say. He makes little allow- 
ance for obscurity caused by word play, for 
clumsiness of expression, for archaisms and dark 
phrases in the older poems, for abuse of sense and 
grammar for the sake of meter, or for our own limita- 
tions of knowledge. How lightly he regarded his re- 
sponsibility toward the text is well shown by the note to 
68 : 15, already referred to, where he says, in reference 
to an emendation which he adopts from Dyserinck : ‘It 
may, at least, serve as a pis aller.” If an emendation 
be no more than a pis aller, no serious scholar should 
incorporate it in his text ; and I should judge that this 
is not the only emendation of that sort which Professor 
Wellhausen has adopted. This is the more remarkable 
in view of the admirable and cautious pioneer work 
which he did in the study of the text of Samuel twenty- 
five years ago. 

On the other hand, after studying the changes which 
he has made, one cannot but wonder why he did not 
make some others, as, for instance, the change made 
by Cheyne and others at 9: 8, by which one more letter 
of that acrostic Psalm is recovered. Or, if he were not 
prepared to make this change, it would seem as tho 
he should at least have indicated acorruption and a 
lacuna at this point, which his own printing of the pass- 
age with the letters of the acrostic (alphabetical) in red 
serves to make apparent. Again, the changes in Psalm 
68, by general consent the most corrupt text in the en- 
tire Paalter, are comparatively few and insignificant. One 
can hardly suppose that Professor Wellhausen was satis- 
fied with the received text of that Psalm. Perhaps the 
note quoted above may be understood as indicating that 
he regarded the text as too desperate for correction. He 
does not even, with the Septuagint, omit the word Lord 
after Yahweh in the 21st verse (20th English), a correc- 
tion adopted by so many commentators. 

The text of this volume is very conveniently printed 
as poetry in short lines of unequal length, and the 
Psalms are divided into stanzas or strophes. I fancy, 
however, that few, if any, of those who have made a 
technical study of Hebrew ineter, will accept Professor 
Wellhausen’s poetical arrangement throughout. But 
this may mean merely that no two scholars are yet 
agreed regarding Hebrew meter and versification. 

The work is asa whole disappointing. It is conven- 
ient for the scholar to own, and in many regards very 
useful and suggestive ; but it is not a text on which he 
would care to depend. Itis not permanent. It is nei- 
ther one thing nor the other; it either goes not far 
enough or too far. The series asa whole, however, is 
of very great value; and students of the Old Testament 
owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Haupt and his col- 
laborators for the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible.” 

It should be added that the mechanical execution of 
this volume, as of its predecessors, leaves little to be 
desired. 

New York CIty. 


- 
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The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old, 
Considered in the Light of General Literature. By 
Fravklin Johnson, D.D., Professor in the University of 
Chicago. (American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. $2.00.) Acting somewhat, tho by no means 
altogether, on the suggestion of Matthew Arnold in his 
‘Literature and Dogma,” the author of this volume has 
made the attempt to put the quotations of the New Testa- 
ment from the Old on much the same ground as otber 
literary quotations, and apply to them much the same 
general principles of criticism and comparison. He does 
this in the hope of securing for the writers of the New 
Testament ‘a candid hearing in the court of the republic 
of letters, a commonwealth of which, to say the least, 
they are illustrious citizens.”” The discussion is intended 
to be thorough, in the sense of omitting no example of New 
Testament citation which has been called in question by 
any critical authority. Naturally, the most attention has 
been given to allegations of Kuenen, Dipke and Toy. 
Wisely, as we think, the author has declined to follow the 
subject through passage by passage, and taken up the 
better method of grouping the critical objection under 
heads and treating each by itself as exhaustively as possi- 
ble. Under this plan the first point that claims attention 
is the vexed problem of the use of the Septuag‘nt; the 
second is quotations from memory, and these are followed 
by “ Fragmentary Quotations,” ‘‘ Exegetical Paraphrase,’”’ 
‘*Composite Quotations,’ ‘Quotations of Substance,’’ 
** Allegory,” and the important head of ‘‘ Quotations by 
Sound.” This will give a sufficient indication of the broad 
and free methods on which the author has based his vindi- 
cation of the sacred writers. It is one which turns on the 
large questions involved, and they are judged not so much 
by the minute points of critical literalism as by those 
larger principles of use and purpose which original- 
ly suggested the quotations. We find the book useful 
and interesting, an example of the saner methods on which 
the authority of Scriptures is to be vindicated. 
Ecclesiasticus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Camb. Ph.D. (Penn.), Pro- 
fessor of English Literaturejin the University of Chicago. 
(Macmillan & Co. 50 cents.) This booklet belongs in 
‘*The Modern Reader’s Bible” Series, where it follows a 
similar exposition by the same author of the books of Job, 
Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, and is the natural continuation 
of the series in the ‘‘ Wisdom” literature. The introduc- 
tion and notes are not designed to deal with the critical 
points of the text critically, so much as in a literary way, 
by which, however, is not intended grammatical criti 
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cism, but the treatment of the text in a way to 
bring outits larger and deeper meanings, its relations and 
contents. Advanced sheets of the new Revised Edition of 
the Apocrypha were placed at the anthor’s disposal, and 
enabled bim to use the Revised text in this rendering of 
“The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, otherwise known 
as Ecclesiasticus,” a ‘*‘ Miscellany of Wisdom in Five 
Books.”? Mr. Moulton takes the longer lines into which 
the revised ver-ion has broken up the text of Ecclesiasticus 
and, rearranging them into sbort lines, brings them out in 
what he calls sonnets and epigrams and maxims with ap- 
propriate indentions, giving the poetical forms which are 
more characteristic of modern poetry. We have not noticed 
any virelays or villanels. It must not bethought that thisis 
purely arbitrary, even tho Mr. Moulton may bave hit upon 
it not out of ary archeological knowledge, but from bis 
literary sense; for it is among the late discoveries in Semitic 
poetry that we not only have the full verse (that is line) of 
perhaps four feet; but old Babylonian poetry shows us 
these verse lines divided into half verses, and even, in one 
or two cases, into feet by vertical lines. The reader may 
question how it is that the Hebrew poetry should often not 
show any parallelism, but that is equally a fact in the 
Babylonian poetry, which is marked by division of line 

and half lines as poetry, but in which the parallelism is 
of:en wanting. 


Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester Joseph 
Huovter, S. J. VolumeIl. (Benziger Brothers, New York. 
#1.50 ) The subjects presented and discussed in this volume 
are those on which there is a general and happy agreement 
among all who bear the Christian name. The only ex- 
ception is that of the closing Treatise Twelfth on the Vir- 
gin Mary avd a few otber points such, for example, as the 
*“« Sacred Heart’? and Roman Catholic homage and devo- 
tion toit. The author says of this part of the Roman 
cult: 

* We believe that a private revelation. given by God, was the 
origin of that wide spread of devotion to the Sacred Heart which 
the last two centuries have witnessed ; but it wovld be quite a 
mistake to suppose that the devotion is dependeat on the reality 
of the r»velation.in such a sense that it could not be lawfully 
and profitably used by a person who thought he saw reason to 
believe that Blessed Margaret Mary [to whom the revelation of 
the Sacred Heart was made—Ed.] was the victim of some de- 
lusion.” 


We can put no covsistent meaving on this passage. It 
reads to us like an attempt to commend to the faithful a 
practice on which ‘the Roman Church never pronounced 
judgment, which the Jesuits took up heartily against the 
Jansenists and as to which the Roman priesthood have 
remained under theimputation of maintaining a sort of 
profitable imitation of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. The 
author’s tone is, however,distinct enoughas to the Jansen- 
ists. Hesays: 

“The unloving sect of the Jansenists extended their dislike to 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart of our Lord, which, as we may 
conjecture, was in the designs of God intended to counteract the 
mischievous tendeticies of their teaching, and the false rever- 
ence that they endeavored to enforce.” 


Considering the concession that the whole vision to Mar- 
garet Mary may have been an illusion, this is the most 
remarkable rebuke that was ever administered in the 
name of religion. The author has put far better things 
than these into his book. Without being a great theo- 
logian in any original sense, Roman or Protestant, he has 
a finecommand of the theology of the Church and of the 
Fathers whichenables him to write with a broad discrim- 
ination and in a suggestive, comparative style which is 
most helpful to a student. Snch, for example, are the 
chapters on the Divine nature and mode of existence, the 
Trinity, incarnation, etc. We havealso read with profit 
and interest the chapters on the nature of man, bis origin, 
his fal), and the extent to which his nature is corrupted by 
the fall. In the controversial parts of these chapters we 
might find some corrections to make and some inferences 
to modify: but their value as expositions and charts, 
highly intelligent and suggestive openings up of the sub- 
ject from unfamiliar points of view, make them both inter- 
esting and helpful. 


Movement, in the “International Scientific Series” (D. 
Appleton & Co, $1.75), is an exceedingly interesting vol- 
ume by E J. Marcy, Member of the Institute, Professor at 
the College of France, etc.. and translated by Eric Prit- 
chard. M.A., M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon.), The entire fascinating 
investigation, applied to movement, is one which bas heen 
rendered possible by the extremely delicate sensitized 
films which can now be employed in instantaneons pho- 
tography. The volume translated by Mr. Pritchard is one 
of the most recent and important publications of this dis- 
tinguished physicist. It is a comprehensive summary of 
the results and possibilities of instantaneous photography 
as applied to investigations of the nature bere undertaken, 
the times ard rates of the most important and character- 
istic kinds of movement. For the investigation of the times 
of the movements we havethe new term chronophotogra- 
phy. The earlier chapters are occupied with theoretic de- 
scriptions of methods for time and space records in graphic 
representation, chronophotogranhy on fixed plates and on 
moving plates and the principles and history of the method, 
including Janssen’s astronomical revolver, Muybridge’s 
experiments, and the other ingenious contrivances we 
now canemploy. In his eighth chapter the author begins 
his exposition of “‘ Human Movements,” from the point of 
view of kinetics, of dynamics (chap. ix), and from an artis- 
tic point of view (chap. x). The ‘* Locomotion ef Quadru- 
peds”’ and “‘ Locomotion in Water” are the tepics of the 
two following chapters. Two distinetb and intensely 
interesting chapters are devoted to aerial locomotion, the 
flight of birds and of insects. In all this work every step is 
illustrated from examples of instantaneous photography, 
orchronophotography. An interesting point brought out 
by all these experiments is the demonstration to the eye of 
the absolute correctness of the previously elaborated 
mechanical theory of flight. Among the remaining chap- 
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ters we call attention to those on the “ Applications of 
Chronophotography to Experimental Physiology” and en 
** Microseopic Chronophotography.” 


Moral Evolution. By Geerge Harris, Prefecseor in An- 
dover Theological Seminary. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $20).) The purpose of this book 
as defined by the author is to bring out the harmony of 
personal and social morality with the facts of evolution, 
and to do this in a way which shall rescue the individual 
and the personal from being submerged in the evolutionary 
social process. Starting with the general proposition that 
the methods of evolution will be found to be in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of ethics, the author pro- 
ceeds in a series of chapters to carry forward the compari- 
sons or comparative examinations on whose results he 
relies to establish his propositions, with the general result 
of finding self-realization, in which the essence of morality 
is assumed to lie, almost another term for that principle 
of self preservation which is fundamental in the evolu- 
tionary scheme. This ideal of self-realization in the indi- 
vidual, the individual seeking his * own .worth or perfec- 
tion, or even happiness” as an ideal is shown to be the evo- 
lutionary motive applied to morals and conduct in life, 
and not in a way hostile to either one or the other but in 
harmony with both. The same general method of reason- 
ing is applied to the realization of the religious potencies 
in man and to the realization of his Christian faith in life, 
in thought, in sentiment and in human society. The reali- 
zation of these Christian ideals is carried by the author 
out into their social evolution or developments in social 
economics, as applied to the school and the family, to 
social degeneration and regeneration and to the evolution 
of Christian ethics and theology, and of Christianity itself. 
This is probably, as it should be, the strongest point of the 
book. Christianity stands at the culmination of a historic 
evolution ; it survives from and in the process; it is des- 
tined to still further realization of its ideals and develop- 
ment ofits claim. The general result to which Dr. Harris 
conducts us is the reassuring conviction that in the moral 
and religious history of the world the tide bears on to the 
realization of the divine and human ideals in an advance 
on the lines of Christian ethics and toward the realization 
of Christian ideals of faith, life and duty. 


Reflections and Comments, 1863-1895. By Edwin Law- 
rence Godkin. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $200.) Taken all 
fo all and from the beginning, American journaliem has 
few things to be more proud of than Mr. Godkinu’s con- 
tributions to The Nation. They represent an amount of 
vigorous, critical work, built not on a negative basis, but 
on the basis of Jarge, systematic, ethical conceptions and 
socially constructive ideas which, whatever touch or ele- 
ment of minor defect may have been in them, have had a 
powerfal reinvigorating and clarifying influence on the 
mind and morals of the country, and especially of the 
more intellectual classes. The volume nanted above by no 
means represents the whole, but only the non-political 
part. The articles contained in the volume treat a series 
of sufficiently permanent subjects to be as attractive and 
as much tothe pointnow as when they were first written. 
The series is republished from The Nation, and nearly in 
chronological order. As we run our eye over the list, 
notes come echoing back from the past thirty years that 
were listened to then and are worth listening to now; and 
they are in all keys, from that taken by the prophet be- 
preaching the Church, or the censor morum admonishing 
the generation of bad ways and bad manners, down to the 
lighter afflictions of the servant-girl question or the com- 
edy of ‘ The Short-hairs”’ and ‘ The Swallow tails”? They 
do indeed show that Mr. Godkin was never, at least in 
our thirty odd years’ knowledge of him, erthodox ; but 
they also show that what he is now in his love of law and 
righteousness he was from the beginning, and that he 
loved them sometimes with a force and a frankness which 
brought him up with a bit of irreverence against men and 
opinions, who or which stood for more in the world of 
morals than he has always been able to recognize. His 
laugh is often sharp, and is not always of a kind to make 
men love him. His tone toward conventional Christianity 
is neither better nor worse in this volume than it isin the 
daily press. But, after all, it is a dull eye that cannot see 
that in both it is the conventional at which he strikes, and 
not the essential. 


Life and Workin India, An Account of the Conditions, 
Methods, Difficulties, Results, Future Prospectsand Reflex 
Influence of Missionary Labor in India, Especially in the 
Punjab Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. By Robert Stewart, D.D., one of the 
workers. (Pearl Pablishing Co., Philadelpbia. $2.50 ) 
This is no ordinary book, and its author is no commonplace 
man. He and his book are imbued with the strong, bold 
and vigorous independence of the United Presbyterian 
Church, its theology and its methods. Without commit- 
ting ourzelves by any means to Dr. Stewart’s view of mis- 
sionary policy, we are more than glad to give his book our 
best attention as a valuable contribution to the important 
discussion of what missionary policy and methods should 
be. The book is particularly full and richin this line. The 
author intended that it should be so, and even remarks in 
the Preface: ‘* Considerable attention is given to mission- 
ary problems; and the arguments, or materials required 
for their solution are frequently presented.” Especially 
does the writer point out the difficulties which lie in the 
way of the development ef a mature, self-supporting, self- 
governing Church in nea-Christian lands, and show the 
need of the removal of these obstructions if the great mis- 
sionary enterprise is to accomplish its glorious end with 
rapid speed. We have another interest in this work. The 
missions of the United Presbyterian Church in Egypt and 
in the Punjab are net as well known as they should be. 
They have done a strong, quiet and fruitful work in their 
own way. They deserve to be studied ; and this volume of 
Dr. Stewart’s will call attention te the underlying meth- 
ods and principles of the work. The index is arranged so 
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as to be particularly usefal for reference. Itisa capit 
aid for Youug People’s Societies and Missionary concerts, 


The American Jew as a Patriot, Soldier and Citizen, 
By Simon Wolf. (Brentano, New York. $209.) The gen- 
eral view which Christian nations have of the Jews and 
which the Jews are believed to have had of themselves, is 
that Palestine alone is their home, and that ouce out of its 
boundaries they are everywhere else aliens, who are living 
isolated by blood, in relations of neutral distrust with 
their neighbors, and without enteriog deeply into the 
duties or responsibilities of citizenship. Mr. Wolf makes 
an effective reply to this position. Apparently be does pot 
consider the territoria! restoration of Israel a matter of 
much practical importance to the Jewish mind. He is 
sure that patriotic and civil duties of all kinds appeal to 
them and act on them as forcibly as on the best citizens, 
He brings forward facts, statistics, documents, and evena 
correspondence between General Washington and cer- 
tain Jews. He cites the army rolls to show what Jews 
have done in our Revolationary armies, in the War of 
1812, the Mexican War and in the Civil War. The volume 
closes with some telling facts as to Russia’s anti Jewish 
policy and the cruelties she has allowed to be practiced 
against therace. The most important piece of evidence in 
the Jong array is the official report of our Ambassador at 
Berlin, the Hon. A. D. White to Secretary Gresham. An 
important chapter near the end of the volume considers 
the question of Jewish refugees in America. 


The first volume of The Union Colleye Practical Lec- 
tures (Butterfield Course) lies before us, published in a 
thick and handsome octivo by F. Tennyson Neely, of this 
city. They are the firstfruits of a course founded by Gen. 
Daniel Butterfield,-LL.D., 

“ as a proof of his interest in his Alma Mater, in the young man- 
hood of the present generation, and in the future which is to be 
of their making.” 

The lectures were 

“intended to be a point of contact between scholastic and prac- 
tical life; to emphasize the value of mental training by showing 
the fields of distinction for which it is a preparation; to put in 
brief space the views of competent authorities as to tendencies, 
values and demands in various departments of the world’s activ- 
ities; to rouse enthusiasm; to make dangers clearer and goals 
more definite.” 


The present volume contains around dozen—thirteen— 
of these lectures, published with portraits of the lecturers, 
neat epitomes of their lives, aud everything required to in- 
form the reader,except the dates when delivered. The first 
is by Gen. P. S. Michie, Dean of the Faculty, West Puint, 
and is an admirable exposition of the plans, purposes and 
results aimed atin the United States Miiitary Academy. 
Among the other lecturers we note the late Gov. Alexander 
H. Rice, of Massachusetts, the Hon. Frederick W. Seward, 
the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, the late Surgeon-Gen. Wil 
liam A. Hammond, Gov. A. B. Cornell, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, Col. F. V. Greene, and the Hon. Thomas L. James, 
late Postmaster-General, whv closes the series with a lec- 
ture on ‘“‘ The Postal Service of the United States.” 


We have reviewed in so much detail and with so 
much favorable comment the previous volumes of 
Prof. H. Graetz’s History of the Jews as to make it 
unnecessary to dwell on the recently issued volume, 
further than to note its scope and general features. 
It covers the period from the Polish persecution of the 
Jews in 1648 of the Christian Era to 1870 of the same, or 
the present time. The whole history is full of interest, 
and throughout its entire course presents the aspect un- 
matched in the history of the world of an unresisting, 
passive sufferer under whatever injury or contumely his 
stronger neighbors might choose to heap upon him. In 
the present volume, to the unspeakable relief of the reader, 
the history reaches the period where some light breaks in, 
and ends with the prospect in view of a very general eman- 
cipation of the Jews. Several of the special chapters of 
the volume possess unusual interest, as those on Spinoza, 
the return of the Jews to England under the Lord Pro- 
tector, the Mendelssohn epoch, the relation of the French 
Revolution to the emancipation of the Jews, and the 
awakening of the spirit of independence and science 
among them. The volume is very handsomely published 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America. (Philade!- 
phia. $3.00.) 


Renaissance Fancies and Studies. By Vernon Lee. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) The essays which compose 
this volume are the sequel to ‘“‘ Euphorion,” by the same 
author. They give his personal impressions of certain 
works of art and literature, and of what, in dryasdust 
phrase, we should describe as Mr. Vernon Lee’s theory of 
life as illustrated in art. Two brilliant pieces of work, 
certainly, whetber they lead to clear ideas or not, are 
“The Love of the Saints” and “A Seeker after Pagan 
Perfection,” a study of Domenico Neroni, surnamed 
Pictor Sacrilegus. 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor. (Wright & Potter, Boston State 
Printers.) Itis prepared by Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau. From the same we have received The 
Annual Statistics of Manufacturers for the Year 1894, 
Horace G. Wadlio, Chief of Bureau. This report contains 
the ‘‘ Industrial Chronology” for 1894, the feature which 
proved so valuable ia the previous Report. 





On the relation of women to public life we desire to call 
attention to a baok of more than usual strength and sobri- 
ety, The Prophesying of Women: A Ponular and Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Bible Doctrine. By the Rev. G. F. 
Wilkin. (Fieming H. RevellCompany. $1.50.) Theargu 
ment in this volume is based wholly on the Bible and on 
Christian. truth and duty as taught in the Bible, and as 
applied to the presént relations of Christians and the 
Church to the world. 
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The Hymnal for Schools. 
Charles Taylor Ives, organist and leader of 
the choir in the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair. N. J. (Dr. Bradford, 
pastor), and by Raymond Huntington 
Woodman, who holds a similar position in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn 
(Dr. Cuthbert Hall, pastor), and Musical 
Director of Packer Institute. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 50 cents.) This manual 
is compiled by men who understand their 
business and propose to do it on the highest 
practicable plane. It is compiled by men 
of experience as choir masters and as teach- 
ers of music insehool. Close attention has 
been paid to the character of the hymns, 
which, so far as we have examined them, 
are dignified, lyrical, and a good selection of 
choice examples for the use of young sing- 
ers. The same may he said of the music. 
Without being difficult, dry or in any de- 
gree too classic, it is music of a high char- 
acter, written in pleasing melodies, good 
bharmozics and motives adapted to the sub 
jects of the hymns. There isa very large 
viriety in both hymns and tunes, with a 
goed assortment of the more stirring and 
“self-singing’’ class which appeal to the 
children. 





ss 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER is just bringing 
out ‘“‘A Year’s Sermons,” by Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, of Philadelphia. These ser- 
mons appeared regularly for a year in the 
editorial columns of the Philadelphia 
Press. 


.---The April Century will contain an 
article hy Victor Louis Mason, an attaché 
of the United States War Department, on 
“The Four L‘ncolo Conspiracies,” giving 
a complete and consecutive account of these 
attempts. 


.-Messrs. Hevry Holt & Co. are about 
to publish “ Russian Politics,’’ by Herbert 
M. Thompson, who gives an accountof the 
bearing of Russian geography and history 
upon the present condition of Russian poli- 
tics, with all its intricacies. 


..-A correspondent writes as follows : 

“I think THE INDEPENDENT wages a war on 
diminutives ending in ‘let.’ Well, we have 
been, as the Apostle says, ‘let hitherto’; but the 
climax is capped in the 9th page of the March 
Bookman, in which we read of a * magazinelet.’ 
Is not this * beyond the beyonds’?” 


.... The Bachelor of Arts deserves to be 
mentioved with praise among our monthly 
magazines of the highest class. It is “de. 
voted to university interests and general 
literature.”” No magazine among them all 
is in general more readable. (Published 
at 15 Wall Street.) 

.-Mesars. Stone & Kimball will soon 
publish in book form the series of letters 
from Japan which Wm. E. Curtis printed 
last summer in the Chicago Record, alsoa 
‘new novel by Harold Frederic, entitled 
“The Damnation of Theron Ware,” and 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Easter Booklets 


illustrated in Colors. 
We have mauy styles of these little books, 
very delicate and attractive, as appropriate 
gifts for the Easter season. Among them are: 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 

A Dream of Easter Eve. A New Edition. 
Square 12mo, white cloth padded, in box, 
$1.25. 

“This little book contains an Master story scriptu- 
rally correct and esthetically beautiful. Tne whole 
work is a gem, and the illustrations harmonize with 
much popular sentiment which loves flowers as sym- 
bolical of what is pure and religious on earth ’— 
Churchman, 





VESPER SONGS. 

Containing the Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis and 
Deus Misereatur. Printed in brown, red and 
gold, with illuminations in colors. White 
cloth padded, in box, 80 cents. 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 
Illuminated in colors. White cloth padded, in 
box, 80 cents. 

“The demand for such publications is an evidence 
of the craving after the old liturgical hymns gener- 
ally felt, and the skill and taste with which they are 
invested with floral emblems will doubtless be at- 
tractive to many readers.”—Churchman. 

VIOLETS. 
Six cards, 6x8 inches, tied together with laven- 
der ribbons, beautifully illustrated with vio- 
lets, In box, 75 cents. 


With many others at 30, 25, 20 and 15 cts. 
each. Full list sent on application. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Pablishers and Importers, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


Edited by. 
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another volume, completing Mr. Richard 
Hovey’s translation of M. Maeterlinck’s 
plays. 


----Scribner’s Magazine for April eon- 
tainsan account by Professor Richardson 
of the American School at Athens, of the 
restoration of the great amphitheater at 
Athens, where the games are to be held, 
illustrated by photographs of the work in 
progress. Inthe same number isan histor- 
ical sbort story by Mr. Duffield Osborne, 
entitled ‘‘A Day at Olympia,” with illus- 
trations by C. K. Linson. 


..A new book, by George Haven Put- 
nam, A.M., will be entitled ‘‘ Books and 
Their Makers During the Middle Ages.” 


This is a continuation of the study of the 
conditions of literary production begun in 
*Autbors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times.” It includes the period from the 
fallof the Roman Empire to the close of 
the seventeenth century, and will be com- 
pleted in two octavo volumes, the first to 
be issued in April. 


....Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
preparing for publication next autumn an 


entirely new Riverside Edition of the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. It will 
comprise, probably, sixteen «duodecimo 
volumes, very carefully edited. with biblio- 
graphical introductions, and whatever 
notes are needed. A limited large-paver 
edition will contain as a special feature 
Mrs. Stowe’s autograph, which she has 
written for each copy. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education. For 
the Year 1892-93. Volume II. Containing 
Parts {il and IV. 94x6, pp. 926. The same. 

The peep og the Native. By Thomas Hardy. 

— New York: Lovell, Co- 
ryell PS. PO icdercped o eauueecans secee 

A Doubting Disciple ; or ppomee Didymus. 4 
the Rev Edward W. Gilm .D. 

li. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Paper. 
| Wilt. ” Being the terminations of the 
Man of God, as “ound in Some of the “IT 

Wills” of the Psalms. By the Rev. Philip 


$0 10 





Beanst owen, A.M. T4x5, pp. 404. The 


same. Paper.......-....<+: 90 56 
Edited by the Rev. 
M.A. The thee 
of the Oa ten ty oe the Rev. W. 
Bennet. M.A, 7xti4. pp. xv. 218. The same.. 
(The “People’s Battion, ’ The Princess. Pp. 90. 
h Arden. Pp. %. By Alfred rd 
Tenaya, xg? New York: Macmillan 
ME Stnthscteascabosreues<tec 
The Lyric Poems of Thomas Campion. Edited 
pa sunest Rhys. 6x4, pp. xxxii, 173. The 
Suche. a Novel. By Ivan Turgenev. Trans- 
ba —_ from sates by Constance Gar- 
Dp. he 


nc eesceccecscceevesscceces 0% 


Leng I By 
A. Hinkson). x54, Dp. The 


A Randbook of Grok, oo ture. mA Ernest 
Arthur aan, © Rite. Pp. , 266. 


Pp 1 
An Ts le in the Water." 
aes. H. 


clien Ma: 
Salotsbory. 8x5%, — s 
The Principles of Sociology. 
e Phenomena of Axsociation and of Social 
- Organization. By Franklin Henry Giddings, 
M.A. 9x6, pp. xvi, os, The same 3 
The Burman, His Life and 
Shway Yoe. 9 — 3. Thesame ......... 
The a of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 1 
in seven volumes, with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices and index, By J. B. Bury. M.A., 
yon. — ye Vol. I. 8x53, pp. ixvill, “A. 
NEN = a dhendacesvanneude. cquaceeahaectinees 
Brown'ng and the Christian Faith. The Kvi- 
dences of Caeteticaity from Brownin . 
oo. Ay y Edward Berdoe. 7 
54, p aed "Phe ramMe s.....00c00-000 cones 
Strikes pand. “Social ms. Ss 
— Ison, D.Sc. 734x5, pp. vill, 238, The 
roe Scholar, The Gypsv. The Priest. 
rge Ra ‘ Illustrated by a. 
Sauiean® Witha ee by jr 
Gee Mire areal, 6 C., M. P. 736x544, pp. xlili, om. 


Miss Sinart’s B Legacy. 


x5, aver 
In Senn te Political Science. Two Series 
of Lectu ae By tt R. Seeley, K.C.M.G,, 
Litt. D. La oe 2! @Same.......... 
Amiel's Journal. e Journal Intime of Henri- 
Frédéric Amiel. Translated with an Intro- 
da ctign and Notes by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
7 I. 534x4, pp, xcvi. Se. The same. 











American Baptist 
Publication Society, 


Successors to the Retail Book and 
Stationery Business of 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & 00. 


Stindard and current literature. A select assort- 
ment of stationery and fancy goods at low pricrs. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


3 doors below 23d Street, 


HARPER’S 


“Stands at the head of its class, without 


a peer.’’—Christian Work, New York. 





AGAZINE 





MR. LOWELL IN ENGLAND 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


A SPRING FLOOD IN BROAD- 
WAY. A Story. 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY 
(Illustrated by Caton Woodville.) 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


A PHASE OF MODERN COL- 
LEGE LIFE 
(The Christian Associations), 
By HENRY T. FOWLER, 











MAD ANTHONY WAYNE’S 
VICTORY 
(Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum.) 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


BRISEIS 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


CONCLUDING CHAPTERS @F 
JOAN OF ARC, 
(Illustrated by F. V. Du Mend.) 
AND 
ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE 
BARREN GROUNDS. 
(Illustrated by Frederic Remington.) 
By CASPAR WHITNEY. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, Etc. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & 60,’S NEW BOOKS 


Gathering Clouds, A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, author of * The Life of Christ,” 
‘* Darkness and Dawn,” etc. Large crown 8vo, 606 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


“A powerful and touching story of the days of 
Chrysostom, who is its chief hero. . . . Theauthor 
has drawn a vivid picture of the church quarrels of 
the time, of the rivairies of different individuals and 
schools of thought, and the striking contrast be. 
tween the self-sacrificing piety of Chrysostom and 
the selfish and corrupt ambition of most of the con- 
temporary bishops.’’—Congregationa/ist, Boston. 


“ Students of Church history can alone appreciate 
the conscientious care and labor that have gone to 
make this lifelike picture of the Eastern Empire but 
° + one need not be seriously instructed to recog- 
nize the interest and the beauty of the career of 
Chrysostom and his friends as Dean Farrar has 
drawn them.”—Bovkman, N. Y. 





History of the Jewish Nation After 
the Destruction of Jerusalem 
Under Titus. 


By the late Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., 
Ph.D., sometime Grinfield Lecturer on the Sep- 
tuagint in the University of Oxford. Revised by 
the Rev. Henry A. WuiITE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With a Preface by the Rev. 
WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church 
Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo, 567 pages, $5.00. 





Striving For the Mastery. 
A Day-Book for Lent. 


By the Rev. WYLLys REDE, D.D., Rector of Emman- 
uel Church, Rockford, IiL, author of “ The Com- 
munion of Saints.” 12mo, $1.00. 


Battlement and Tower. A Romance. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, author of “The Jewel of 
Ynys Galon. With frontispiece by R. Caton 
Woodville. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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GUN ocho <x cece0nes<s¢<3ete-icasonet 
Selections from Viri Romae. Panes by_ Robert 
prrowemi Ph. = and 


Wn aasdeee 

a James Baldwin. 
Tlex5iq. ., I epee 

The igs o Nelson. 
8 p. 304. 


Hamist.” 


GI sen cadhhecubeces sengpoeetscecegrecuistesnetes 
An wemelsh Grammar. For the Use of High 
School, Academy and College Classes. Ky 
W.M_ Baskervil one J. ~ Sewell. 734x5i4, 
Pp. B19. The same.... — . .rcsccrccccccccecece 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “A 
Singular Life.” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
Printed on deckle-edge paper of high quality, 
and artistically bound in cloth with a distinct- 
ive cover design by Mrs. Whitman. With 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, gilt top. $1.00. 


This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, most 
illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has writ- 
ten. Thesettingof the story is vigorous and skillfal, 
the narrative is engrossingly interesting, and the 
revelation of the “Supply” at once startles and up- 
lifts. The book is every way artistic and is admira- 
ble for an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of 


the Japanese Inner Life. 

By Larcapro HEARN, author of “Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” ** Out of the East,” etc. 
A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

This book, by a very keen observer and brilliant 
writer, deals largely with tendencies and traits illus- 
trated, if not developed, by the war between Japan 
and China; and it is thus a valuable contribution 
toward a just appreciation of the Japan of to-day. 

A Satchel Guide 

For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1896, carefully revised to date, both the 
text and maps. A compact Itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany 
and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria 
and Italy. With Maps, Street Plans, Com- 
parative Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals 
and Fairs, and a List of the most famous Pic- 
tures in Churches and Galleries. 
flexible, $1.50, net. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 








16mo, roan, 





A@=PERCTS OF HEAVEN. Bv mex. Bardete 
Hart, D.D. 26pp. 16mo. Gilt top, 75 cent 


“ A very reverent stndv of the ‘ Aspects of Heav- 
en,’ based on the Word of God. . Tt shows us 
heaven as a place, the ‘Father’s House.’ the * City,’ 
where we are to be with the Father and the angels, 
and meet and recognize dear ones gone before. 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


A HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF &T, 

Ul. Acco-ding tothe Acts of the Apostles and 
the Panline Enistles. Hy the Rev. Frank J. Good- 
win. 240 pp. 8vo. $1.75. 


“This book will henceforth be indispensable to 
every biblical student.” WESTERN RECORDER. 

“Asa book of reference and a thorough expnst- 

tion and harmony of the Life of St. Paul it excels 
anything we have yet seen.” CHRISTIAN WORK. 


“The student of — New Testament will find the 
book of great value. INTER-OCEAN. 


HEROES or THE SONTTH SEA*®, By 
Martha Burr Ranks. With 22 Jat -page half-tone 
illustrations. 20 pp. 12mo. $1.2 


The story of Williams, Hunt, Geddie, Selwvn, 
Patteson, Paton and other stalwart heroes of the 
Pacific, is here told in a most entertaining way. The 
illustrations add much to its beauty and interest. 


THE THREE FISHING BOATS, and 
other Talks to Children. By the Rev. J. C. Lambert, 
of Glasgow. I8f pp. i6mo. 6 cents 

“Most excellent specimens of ad’ Tresses to chil- 
dren, brief, a Incid, a treasure for parents 
and teache a TETROIT CHRISTIAN H*RALD. 


THE ae IN THE CLOUD and the first 
Bereavement. Bvthe Rev. J. R. Macduff,D.D. A 
fine pocket edition from new plates. 82mn. Cloth, 
SO cents: white cloth, gilt, 75 cents: calf. #1. A de- 
li¢htfal book of consolation for the afflicted by an 
accomplished writer. Send it to sorrowing friends. 
THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. Cheap edi- 
tion. 18mo. Net, 25 cents. 


A most important help to Bible study. 
RECENT BOOKS, 


THE ISTANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
From the Oldta the New. Kev. J.M. Alexan- 
der. 515 pp; Si half tone cuts, 8vo. Cloth. $2. 

“ Nowhere hae the Gosnel met with ewifter and 
more sweening trinmphs than among the people of 
the interesting lands descr'bed in this fascinating 


volume. HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 
THETWO de * " OHNS. By James Stalker, 
DD, 12mo. 271p 


“Avery Sa vali book. ” N.C. PRESBYTERIAN . 

A LADY OF ENGLAND. abel. ife and i 
ters of Charlotte Maria Tucker (A.L. O.E.). By 
AgnesGiberne. 519 pp. 8vo, $175. 

Four editions have beea printed in England. o 


DR. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOKS. 


TALES OF TIVE WARRIOR we or 
Life and Times of David. 8vo. 356 pp. $2. 


THO'VGHTS FOR THE QUIET atte 
%6mo. 272 pp. $1. A devotional classic. 


Send for our lllustrated Catalogue. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


BostToy, 54 Bromfield St. PHrILa., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROOMESTER, % State St. CHro., 167-160 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 420 Elm St. 8S. FRAN'SCO, 735 Market St, 


eae 
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An Introduction to the Study of American pat 
erature. By Brander Matthews, A.M., L 5 
74x54, pp. Se SD Is cccgoccccveccccsedens $10 

Hbher als die Kirche. Von Wilhelmine von 
Hillern, Edited for School Use. By F. A. 
Dauer. 7x54, pp. 96. The same............-. 0% 

Five “Germania Texts.” Edited by A. 
Spanhoofd. 7x4. Thesame. Paper. Hach, 0W 

The Elements of Algebra. Adapted for Use in 
High Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
Lyman Hall. 74x5\, pp. 368. The same..... 10 

(Ten Echoes of Church History.) The Age of 
Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
8x54, pp. xxii, 427. New York: The Chris- 
tian Literature Co SoLaerecéeess pees ens eoces 150 


(The Lutheran Commentary.) Annotations on 
the Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, Pelt = 
ians, ym pr et: By 


A a | of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
elt. 734x5, pp. xi, 363. New York: Chiries 
Scribner’ DONS, cccce.ccccccvnvcce wees © cecces 1 50 
Lectures on the Council of Trent. Delivered at 
Oxford, 1892-’93. by James Anthony Froude, 
8i¢x6, pp. 294. The ED cbvcsnyenbientecssevese 200 
Sunrise Stories. A Glance at the Literature of 
Japan. Ry Roger Riordan and Tozo Taka- z 
yanagi. 74¢x5, pp. xii, 289. The same........ 150 


Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacob Gould 
Schurman. 7x5, pp.181. The same... ...... 1 00 


“My Mascot.” A Collection of Valuable ke- 


ceipts. By fsa. 84x11, pp. 49°. Boston: 

ES I HID, dnccccsnescscovessnguceses 250 
The Story of a monde By Ethel Maude Colson, 

TE5h6 pp. 304. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 1s 


A aaa Intervenes; or, The Mistress of the 
Mine. By Robert Barr. Illustrated by Hal 
eo —_ pp. 315. New York: Frederick 

. Stokes Co 

iy Caffrey’s Grit. A Story of Texas. By 
George W. Hamilton. 8x5\%, pp. 233. Cin- 
cinnati: The Standard Publishing € DB, .secnne 

The Circus-Rider’s Daughter. Translated by 
Mary A. Mitchell. 8x54, pp. 317. New York, F 
Cincinnati, Chicago: BKenziger Brothers. . 1 25 

A Gray Eye or So. By F. Frankford Moore. 
7455, pp. 314. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, ‘McNally BOO, PAPSP...cccceccccccecs 

Washington’s Addresses to the Churches, (Old 
South Leaflets, No. 65.) 7x5, pp 15. Bos- 
ton: Old south Meeting Hone. aper ..... 005 

Prophecy: or, Speaking for God, By the Rev. 

Everett 8. Stackpoie, D.D. 634x4'%. pp. X, 147. 
New York and Boston: Thomis Y. Crowell : 
BERD. ccc ccvccpcensesancces cescvevesee sebecceeses 0 75 


(Library of Economics and Politics.) South- 
ern Sidelights. A Picture of Social and 
Economic Life in the -outh a Generation 
before the War. By Edward Ingle. 14x 
544, DP. 873. The Same..........sccceececereeres 
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Senge of she Kingdom. Prepared for the 4 
ff Young People’s Societies, and adapted for 


Prayer’ be WE Sunday Kchools and 4 
Hom W. Howard 8x: 

208. Builwaeipiia: American “Baptist 454 
BOONE ov cccccececcesvsccvvevesccovestoccccoseees 80 30 


Tomm Toddies, By Albert Lea Illustrated 
As woe 5. ey = Dh soca pp. viii, ~~ New 
ork 


Harper & Br0...0. scoscsosescvcsccccce 12 
The Bicyclers, And "Sees Other Farces. B 
—. a‘ aad nape Illustrated. 7x 
y ee WOO MRED. ccsccsidve- cs . cvvcvves 12% 
The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst. A 
Novel By W. Pett Ridge. 7x5, pp. 283. 
TRO GRMN. ccvccscocvecccccsccsveccoesccsevccccoes 1% 
The penve = Jewels and Lj Charles Danvers. 
Sex6. B10. The GAME .......0-00000 crcceee 100 
The Rana: a. Ethelberta. és Comedy in Chap- 
ters. Ky Thomas Hardy. With an Ftching 
hn Macbeth-Raeburn, 8x5, pp. 480. The 18 


A Saaemane of “ Trilby.” Paul M. Potter. 
(Founded on George Da aurier’s Novel.) 
Proauced for the first time in Lendon at 
the Theatre Royal, meruerut. a Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. 11x8 The sam 





Prophecy; | 


or, Speaking for God. 


By the Rev. EVERETT S. STACKPOPE, D.D. 
One vol., 167 payes, 16mo, gilt top, 7 
cents. 


The author believes that the modern preacher is 
the legitimate successor of the Hebrew prophet, and 
makes his picture of the prophet serve asa model for 
the preacher. While his work will doubtless be 
sharply criticised, the majority of his readers will 
feel that Dr. Stackpole has done them a real service 
in bringing the prophets within their comprehension 
and in furnishing a higher ideal of the ministry. 


For sale by all booksellers. 





Tuomas Y. Crowe ct & Co., 
New York, 40 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 

KEMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 


York place advertising for the best schoo and col 
leva Amertea Write them forinformatio 








SOME TIMELY BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE, 
NATURAL HISTORY CLUBS, Etc. 
BY TANGLED PATHS. 

Stray Leaves from Nature’s By-ways. By 
H. MEADE BriGGs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
(Just ready.) 

*,* A charming little year-bouk of Nature's ever- 
changing dresses In the Heart of Surrey— April 
Showers—Riverside Wanderings—A Woodland Path 
—A Halcyon Haunt—When Summer Pales, etc., are 
titles of some of the chapters. 

By the author of ** THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM 

CAB.” 


THE CARBUNCLE CLUE-—A Mystery. 
By Fercus HUME. 12mo, cloth, $1 25 


“it might have been written by Conan Doyle or 
Guy Boothby, ard this is equivale’t to saying that 
the plot is intricate and ingeniously constructed, the 
clues skillfully followed and the secret well kept 

. all who loye mystery will find Fergus Hume’s 
last story gated to their taste.”— Publishers’ Circu- 
lar, London 


SPORT IN ASHANTI, or Melinda the 
Caboceer. 

A Tale of the Gold Coast in the Daysof King 
Coffee Kalcalli. By J. A. SKERTCHLY, 
with four illustrations. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 
*,* Mr. Skertchly, besides weaving a fascinatin 

story ofadventures, has incorporated into it muc 


curions information about the Natural History, 
game, native customs and annals of Ashanti. 


AN ORIGINAL WAGER. 

Being a Veracious Account of a Genuine 
Bet Made by a Gentleman Sportsman. By 
A VAGABOND. Illustrated by George 
Michelet. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (Just ready.) 
*.* An account of a unique experience—a story of 

six weeks in France, during which the hero raced on 

foot, on bicycle and on horseback, tried to beat the 
swimming record, etc.; also raced on horseback 


against the c hampion lady c yclist of the world—told 
with brightness and vivacity. 





A STORY OF A STRIKE. 
THE SHUTTLE OF FATE. 


A powerful Story of the Lancashire Cotton 
Mills. By Miss C. WHITEHEAD. With 
full-page illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


* Both good sense and a capital moral in the story.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


IN “THE PUBLIC MEN QF TO-DAY” SERIES. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN. 
By S. H JEYES, editor of the series, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
“So timely is this volume that it contains the 


Jameson-Transvaal episode.”—JEANNETTE L. GIL- 
DER, in the N. ¥. World. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Emperor, William ITI.” 
LowE, $125. ‘“*The Ameer Abdur Rah 
man,” $1.25; *‘Li Hung Chang,” $1.25; 
*M. Stambuloff.”” By A. HULME BEaA- 
MAN, $1.25. 


*,* Concise and popular biographies of the men 
who are making history. 


“The German 
By CHARLES 


JUST READY—THE FIFTH EDITION. (1896.) 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE.-— For 
Light, Power and Traction. 


By JOHN B. VERITY, M. INsT. E E. 
Itlustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


*,* This edition has been revised and enlarged and 
treats of the application of Electricity in Medical 
Therapeutics, ard its application to cooking and 
heating, wiring of houses, traction, etc., with Eng- 
lish fire office rules, Jist of electrical terms, etc., and 
index. 


Fally 


Of all booksellers, or postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


F. WARNE & COMPANY, 3 Cooper Union. New York. 





WM. A. POND & CO. 


Headquarters for 


EVERYTHING IN THE MUSICAL LINE 


Have Removed to 


124 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Sheet Music, 


Musical Books, 


Musical Instruments. 





PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


Great Bargains at the 


FINEST MUSIC STORE IN THE CITY 





D Appleton & Co.'sNew Books. 


Mistress Dorothy Marvin. 


By J.C. SNAITH. No. 188, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

This stirring historical romance pictures the 
stormy career of a hero who took part in the events 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land. The reader shares in the adventures attend- 
ant upen Monmouth’s Rebellion and the coming of 
William of Orange. Itis a story of narrow escapes, 
of excellent fighting, and of continued and breath- 
less interest. 


“The book is lively from beginning to end 
It is healthy-toned and very readable. ”—London 
Spectator. 


“Must be regarded as one of the best adventure 
— we have had for a long time past.”—London 
Speaker. 


In the Blue Pike. 


A Romance of German Life in the Begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century. By 
GrEoRG EBERS, author of ‘‘In the Fire 
of the Forge,’”’ ‘“‘ Cleopatra,” etc. Trans 
lated by MARY J. SAFFORD. 16mo. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Dr Ebers has chosen a most picturesque time for 
his romance, and his command of local color is ad- 


mirably exhibited inthe course of his interesting 
story. 


In the Day of Adversity. 
A Romance. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
author of ‘‘ The Hispaniola Plate,” 
‘*His Own Enemy,” etc. No. 187, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. » 
This thrilling historical romance suggests the spirit 
and action of Weyman’'s * Gentleman of France,” 
andin addition to this a child plays a novel and 


touching part, which will appeal tothe sympathies 
of all readers. 


The Red Badge of Courage 


An Episode of the American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. Fourth edition. 
1210. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Holdsone irrevocably. There is no possibilit =< 


resistai ce when once you are in its grasp.”— 
Mail Gazette. _—" 


‘A truer and completer picture of war than 
either Tolstoy or Zola.”—London New Review. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











PICTURES, ETC. 


0 
Cameras 


jj ALL STYLES—LOWEST PRICES 1 
(} EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 





I} ase our NEW STORE 


Nos. 60 and 62 East 11th Street 


t 
t 
0 
(Five doors from Broad way.) ( 
" 
f 
( 


grapbic Times, containing about 100 handsome 








; Send 35c. for a Sample Number of The Photo- / 
& 


photographic illustrations. ‘Y 











EDUCATION. 
Miss Mary E. Stevens Oollege-Preparatory 
hoo 


Boarding 1. 221 W. Chelten Ave., Ger- 





mains unctanged. 








MUSIC 











* -eecosiall WicturivUus, prensred by J. E. 

Fal 1, is a fine Serv- 
ice containing Responsive Readings. interspersed 
with appropriate songs. Price,5 cents per single 


copy. 
“*Easter Selections,” Series G. for 1896, 
tain pretty car- 


ed 3 
Tee Py LEAs t selocted Res — 
A Special Circular, 
Containing a list of our large and varied 
stock of music for Easter, will be sent free 
on application, 


The new music for 1896 is very fine, including 
in addition to the two publications above 
named, splendid solos and duets, and fine an- 
thems for the choir. 


CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Deemer Fzolee Cite (20c. -~# Festival of the Flowers (30c.) 
Visitor for March will contain a 





he Musical 


supplement of Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Mr, JOSEPH Nimmo, JR., in the March 
Forum, deals a severe blow against the 
project of a canal across Nicaragua. By 
series of calculations and estimates, and 
by advancing reasonings based upon his 
own information, he concludes that the 
tonnage which would seek that canal 
would be very small. An idea of the dif- 
ferences of opinion which prevail upon 
this subject may be had from the fact 
that the annual traffic expected by the 
company to be carried through the caual 
is 8,000,000 tons, while Mr. Nimmo’s esti- 
mate is 300,000 tons. 

It is not necessary for our present pur- 
pose that we should give a sketch of the 
argument; it is intended now to give un- 
qualified approval only to that part of 
Mr. Nimmo’s article, which declares that 
before the United States commits itself 
t» that project, it ought to have the best 
o tainable information and _ estimates 
upon the practicability of the plan from an 
engineering and operating standpoint, 
aod also a most careful computation of 
the probable traftic from official sources. 
Tais lack of engineering information has 
been in a measure supplied through the 
recent report, but of impartially collected 
data upon the commercial traffic there is 
no trace. It is the least that the country 
should demand, that before entering upon 
a plan which it is admitted appeals to 
one’s imagination, the United States 
should bave the best obtainable and care- 
fully sifted estimates of cost and of busi- 
ness. We.should certainly know what 
we are doing befor2 we go ahead, 

Itis not at all im;robable that such an 
estimate of the traffic of the canal when 
ficished would show a tonnage somewhere 
between the two ex:reces just quoted. 
The company’s estimate is naturally too 
high, while the wh le tone of The Forum 
article is needlessly pessimistic. Indeed, 
thearguments of Mr. Nimmo are those 
which have been heard in private from 
the lips of railroad men, The references 
to the increases ia tue traflic of the trans- 
continental railroads lead to the further 
sugges ion, that the attitude of opposi- 
tion to the Nicaragua scheme, assumed by 
railroad men, has been taken through an 
erroLecus judgment as to the effects of 
the canal upon Pacific railway prosperity. 

It is assumed that the result of the 
building of the canal by the United States 
would simply be the diversion of that 
much traffic from the transcontinental 
companies. That idea has been the rea- 
son for the control by those lines of the 
Panama route in times past, lest the 
schedule of rates should be affected. But 
the completion of the great canal would 
have a different effect. At first it would 
iske fiom the railways a considerable 
tonnage, but the increased business and 
prosperity of the Pacific Coast would in- 
crease the more profitable traffic of the 
railways so as to more than make up for 
the ocean tonnage diverted. 

We are not left to conjecture upon this 
point. Has the Erie Canal ruined the 
New York Central Railroad? On the con- 
trary, the almost continuous line of flour- 
ishing cities and townsalong that railroad 
is the envy of companies which have no 
waterway. Has the cheap transportation 
of the Lakes ruined the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, a line which skirts 
their shores? On the contrary, that com- 
pany is one of the best in the United 
States. One might almost conclude that 
it was water competition which had made 
these railroads so prosperous. 

And so it would be with the various 
Pacific lines when once the shock of a di- 
version to the ocean route of a part of their 
cheaper traffic had been overcome. The 
prosperity of the States through which 4 
railway i as never yet hurt that railway. 
In like :cannersome allowance should be 
made in our estimates of tonnage for an 
increasing traffic through the canal which 
its own presence in Nicaragua would 
** create.” 

The fairest course for friends and foes 
of the Nicaragua project alike to pursue 
would be to suspend judgment until more 
definite information is to be had. We 
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need not be too optimistic about the canal, 
its cost and benefits: neither need we 
take the estimat-s of Mr. Nimmo, which 
on their face are frankly hostile to the 
project. Weknow thatit would benefit a 
large part of our country ; we know, too, 
that many of the arguments which sus- 
tained tae Government in giving aid to 
the Pacific railroads, are applicable to the 
canal. But this good may be obtained at 
too high a cost both now and for the 
future. What we need in order to form 
an impartial judgment is more informa- 
tion, and this it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to put itself in the way of getting 
without delay. 


ite 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE ‘is a great deal of hopefulness 
abroad, but very little activity in business. 
Hesitation is etill the rule, and enterprise 
is held in check through various uncer- 
tainties, chiefly those of a political or 
financial nature. Commercial transac- 
tions are usually conducted on a hand-to- 
mouth policy, and confidence does not 
yet seem sufficiently established to war- 
rant commitments extending into the dis- 
tant future. This feeling is more marked 
at New York than elsewhere. Our 
bankers are still in a very conservative 
mood ; they lend with much caution and, 
tho recognizing the growth of sound 
money sentiment, the subsidence cf for- 
eign disturbances and the strengthened 
position of the Treasury with great sat- 
isfaction, to them the future is not en- 
tirely clear. They are watching with 
keen interest for a sound money plank in 
party platforms ; and, if this is not made 
in terms clear and strong, there will be 
keen disappointment. Until thecurrency 
question and the Treasury situation are 
seriously and intelligently considered in 
Congress, there is not likely to be any 
permanent revival in financial circles. It 
is quite possible to have partial recoveries 
of trade and industry, such as now seems 
in prospect; but a complete return of 
confidence in financial quarters seems 
likely to be delayed until our monetary 
conditions are more settled and out of 
range of politics. London, it may be 
noted, is growing more friendly to our 
investments, but holds aloof simply be- 
cause it believes our Treasury will be 
compelled to borrow again in a few 
months to protect the gold reserve. 





The local business situation shows 
some improvement. In a few lines of 
“trade there has - been a moderate 
increase of activity, tho usually at 
the expense of concessions in price. 
Generally speaking, prices are very low 
and often unprofitable to manufacturers, 
Thi: is partly due to restricted demand, 
but very largely due to the rapid produc- 
tive capacity set in motion upon the 
slightest encouragement. There has been 
a slightly better demand for staple cotton 
fabrics, for boots and shoes, also for cer- 
tain iron products; yet there is already an 
oversupply of cotton goods, and in spite 
of a curtailment in the pig iron product 
stocks are increasing. Altogether, there- 
fore, the business outlook is somewhat 
conflicting. It possesses many very en- 
couraging features, and our markets in 
the present state of hopefulness would 
quickly respond to genuinely favorable 
influences were it not for the political and 
financial uncertainties referred to. Last 
year the month of March showed a very 
decided revival in trade, and the present 
month promises to develop improvement 
with the approach of milder weather. At 
both the South and West there is more 
activity than in these markets. 


Dealings on the Stock Exchange were 
restricted to manipulations in the Indus- 
trials, Railroad shares were as much neg- 
lected as ever; and satisfactory earnings 
had no effect whatever but to effectually 
check any possible bear attacks. Even 
the increase of St. Paul’s dividend exerted 
no stimulus. The February foreign com- 
laerce statement was exceptionally favor- 
able, the excess of merchardise exports 


Over imports being $15,223,640, compared - 


with an excess of imports last year 
amounting to $2,333,247. The net imports 
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‘of gold for the month were §9,375 389 


against $4,067,003 in 1895, and the net ex- 
ports of silver were $1,316,899 against 
$701,219 last year. Our trade balance, 
therefore, including gold and silver, was 
$23,000,000 more in our favor than 
last year. There was an increase of 
about $4,000,000 in imports, which in 
view of the congested state of some mar- 
kets was scarcely welcome; but this was 
more than offset by the gain of nearly 
$2%,000,000 in exports, which was largely 
due to increased shipments of breadstuffs 
and cotton. The importance of this 
change for the better in its effect upon 
Treasury finances should not be over- 
looked, this being the third consecutive 
month in which the foreign trade move- 
ment has been in our favor. Among 
local bankers the feeling is very con- 
servative. Preparations are in order for 
April settlements, and recent failures 
have afforded an additional reason for 
caution. Commercial paper is slow of 
sale, and there is more or less complaint 
of discrimination in mercantile circles. 
Call loans feel the pinch least, tho rates 
are higher at 3@44%. Time loans are 
quoted at 4@44¢ for 30 to 60 days. Com- 
mercial paper is quoted at 54@6% onchoice 
names. The Government has large 
amounts placed with the public deposi- 
taries, which have not been called owing 
to the strength of the Treasury reserve. 
Some banks, however, would like to see 
these amounts reduced in order to stiffen 
rates. The only events of importance 
during the week affecting the stock mar- 
ket were the St. Paul dividend, the new 
Northern Pacific plan, and the agreement 
between the General Electric and West- 
inghouse companies. 





The following is a comparisoa of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 14. March?. Increase. 
LOBOS....00 .es00 —$466,526,900 $464,188,900 $2,038,000 
SVEClE....00 sso00 60,845, LUD 61,538, LUO *695,00 
Legal tenders... 83,056, LUO 83,917.50 *861,400 
Deposits ........  489,8)9,500 488,884,400 925,100 
Circulation ..... 14,234,890 13,983,830 251,900 


The followiag shows the realation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie.....0...+06 $60,845,100 $61,533,100 * $693,000 
Legal tenders.... 83,056,100 83,917,500 *361,400 
Total reserve.. $143,901,200  $145,455,6)) *§1,554,400 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 122,452,375 122,221,100 231,275 
Surp. reserve.. $21,443,825 $23,234,500 *§1,785,675 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legil reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


March 16th, 1895—Suarplus............+0.+ sceece $17,598,775 
March I7th, 1894—Surplus........... .sssesseses 77,392,300 
March 18th, (893—Surplus........cssccecceesees 6,039,125 
March 19th, 1892—Surplus....... Ocseesecccocece 16,199,700 

9,055,375 


March 2ist, 1891—Surplus ... .....ccccsseee vee 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
BB...000+-cccccccce-- cos. cocccccccesecccceccccccs oe 
Now 4s, Registered.........00.ssessscesseeee 116% 
New 48, COUPON......c0.ccecceereeecceeceeee 116% =< 
bt AEE aeacten: sctsui cadseteste.cvewes 108 10844 
4s, coupons........ eccce 110% iil 
New 58, Registered........-..seecceceesceeee um 8 Lidke 
EE, COUPORS. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecs 1m% = OL 
CUFFENCY 66, 1907 .......cccecrcccssccecessceee 102 i 
CUrrENCy 66, 180B.....6...000 cessercee ceveee 5 
Ourrency 6s, 1899 ° o coal 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 











if Co, Di 7 Sole Bid. Ask 
e 0! — V.|an able, . Ask’d, 
Am. Bk Note Co Q. M Dec., *%... ie 
m. Desscdey es -f .eteadneies eccvs 
do. pevlerred..... Mag, IB........-8 & 
Barney & 8. CarCo... .. | sessecseeece _- 
do. preferred 9. M 6 «6% 
Peewee 0. -a&J.July,180 54 .. 
n . 
ilisnigeck:-ssenee 46 F.& A., 1895..... 10054 10034 
beeees seses 1 |Q. M., Sept. 9. . 62 «67 
Claflin (H. B.) Co...... 46/¥. M.. Se %..9% 
0. ist, preferred 1 F., Oct., W.... 95 | 100 
0. 2d, - L4)Q. F., Nov., 95... 96 101 
Eppens, 5.W., Co..... 2 .F., Nov... %.... & 
as oe . nm ee 5 “i 
Oo. preferred......... 2 
eo, 6 |Ma@S. ad. 10046 
He 4 |June, 1893........ 6 
2 M. Mch., "4 27 
Lo 2 - J.Jan. '%6.... 14g 1066 
oo 4 tober, ° es 
lo pr 1 |November, '%...}4 58 
do. ist mtge......--. 5 |M.&S., 192.0... 8489 
N. Wall Paper Co., pf. 2 |Quarterly 60 * 
Postal Tel. & Cable... .. 
& Gam. Co... 12 
do. preferred. ....... 2 
*do. ist ane beveesses 6 
Standard Oil.......... 3 
Singer M’f’g Co....... 5 % 2 pene i 
Trenton Potteries. 5 |february, 1393... 3 8 
do. .preferred......... 2 |\Q. M.June,’94... 30 36 
Trow Directory....... 5 © ceccsece coccoce an 
Wagner Pal. Car Co.... [8 an. m’thly.156 157 
W.Union Beef Co..... 134| November, "%. . 95g 
CHORER) <c | voce cocgece sons 18 
do, preferred....... 344|M.&N., Nov., % 733g 75 
*and interest, 








BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending March 14th, were as follows: 


America ............. 31944)1 
American Exchange. 17044}! 
Commerce 200 | M 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 









tary for ent. as 
Commerciai, gadget © socccccceres 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...»Mr, Yale Kneeland has been elected 
a Director of the Mercantile National 
Bank in place of Mr. Charles L. Colby, 
deceased. . 


....The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of $3.50 a share on its preferred 
stock, and $2 per share on the common 
stock, payable April 20th at their office, 
42 Wall Street. 


....-Consul-General Pratt at Singapore 
has at last, after a long effort, succeeded in 
getting some seed of Sumatra tobacco, 
which he thinks will grow in Southern 
California and along the South Atlantic 
seaboard. 


...--Among the securities offered at 
auction last week $50,000 La Republiqne 
de Cuba bonds, interest to be paid when 
the rigbts of belligerents are granted by 
the United States sold for $50. The 
friends of Cuba do not show financial 
faith equal to their words. 


.-.-The Iowa Bankers’ Association 
have had a bill introduced in the Iowa 
Legislature seeking to prohibit express 
companies from issuing money orders. 
The bill provides that in case express 
companies are allowed to issue money or- 
ders, they shall be subject to all thelaws of 
Iowa relative to bankers and State banks. 


...-Mr. John L, Salisbury died on the 
16th instant in the seventh-eighth year of 
his age. Mr. Salisbury’s business career, 
which has extended over very many years, 
has probably brought bim into contact 
with a larger number of dry-goods mer- 
chants than any other man in the city. 
His character was so open and generous 
and true. that he won for himself a place 
in the esteem of all with whom he came 
in contact. His word was at good as his 
bond, and his sympathies were as tender 
as a woman’s. An honorable, upright 
and good man. 


....The Executive Council, of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held a 
meeting in this city last week. at which 
members from all parts of the United 
States were present. A resolution was 
adopted declaring unequivocally in favor 
of the maintenance of the existing gold 
standard of value,and recommending to all 
bankers and to the customers of all banks 
the exercise of all their influence as citi- 
zens in their various States to select dele- 
gates to the political conventions of both 
the great parties, who will declare un- 
— in favor of the maintenance 
of the existing gold standard of value, 


...-The Board of Directors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company ap- 
pointed the New York members of the 
Board as a committee on reorganization, 
and this committee have elected Messrs. 
August Belmont and Henry Budge, the 
latter of Hallgarten & Co., as additional 
members. It is stated that the committee 
will proceed to draw up a reorganization 
plan with the assistance of a committee 
to be organized in London. The Pitts- 
burg and Western Railroad, which was 
acquired by the Baltimore and Ohio in 
1881, has been placed in the hands ofa 
receiver—T. M. King. Itis thought that 
an assessment on the common stock will 
be levied of at least 402. 


... The quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union [elegraph Company, for the 
quarter ending March 31st, 1896, shows 


Surplus January Ist, 1896............ $8,022,533 16 
The net revenues of the quarter 

ending March 31st, inst., based 

upon nearly completed returns 

for January, partial returns for 


February, and estimating the 
business for March, 
GN iss cecccvesécattcsvesconsqes .. 1,250,000 00 
; ae $9,272,538 16 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds........ $223,560 00 
Sinking funds............ 20,000 00 
243,560 00 
28,973 16 
It requires for a dividend of 154% on 
capital stock issued, about...... 1,191,950 00 


Deducting which leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, of........ $7,837,023 16 


A dividend <f 134 on the capital stock 
of the company was declared payable on 
and after the 15th day of April next, 
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....Baron Nordenskjold gives it as his 
opinion that the granary of the coming 
century will be in Siberia. He says that 
south of the greatest forests in the world, 
which reach from the Ural Mouniains to 
the coast of the Pacific Ovean 2 800 miles, 
with a width of about 68 miles, are the 
great Siberian plains, having an ‘exceed- 
ingly rich soil, which can produce great 
crops of corn and wheat. The export of 
these crops can be made through numer- 
ous rivers and canals. It is well to note 
that the Russian Government is doing 
much to increase the facilities for exports 
of grain and manufactured articles from 
the interior of its couttry. Its railroad 
across Siberia will be 3 940 miles in length, 
and will open up not only the grain fields 
above referred to but great coal mines 
and other industries. 


...-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


10shares Union Typewriter Co. first pref. ,..8944 
10 shares Brooklyn Academy of Music........ 165 
20 shares N. Y. Mutual Gas Light Co........ 23044 
$10,000 Bay State Gas Co. income bonds...... og 


$15,000 C., C., C. & St. Louis first............ 937 
$10,000 Mexican and Northern first 6%.......... 85 
$3,000 Erie general lien 3@4%................65 65% 
27 shares Erie first pref. trust certificate..... 42364 
yy Us oa 1184 
$4,000 Canada Southern first 5%............... 108% 


a 
370 shares Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.154@15a 
41 shares Municipal Gas Light Co. of Yonk- 

dihnsaagdentndutcsenncesnscecoesceuencescé 56! 

100 shares Adams Express CO.........0.000000 14 
50 shares Standard Gas Light Co, pref...... 10844 
140shares Union Ferry Co..............0..000s 4 
75 shares Horn Silver Mining Co....$2 per share 
133 shares Barney Dump. Boat Co.$'.50 per share 


$33,500 State of South Carolina 6%......$2,215 lot 
5 shares Long Island Safe Deposit Co.......... 68 
2shares Newport Casino........... $255 per share 
10 shares Newport and Wickford Rd. and 

Nas civcucednmnecciactvcmesieses 20 
$7,000 Cen. of Ga. first pref. inc. bonds....... 314% 
$5,000 Cen. of Ga. second pref. inc. bonds., .164% 
20 shares United States Rubber, pref........ 834 
$87.60 United States Rubber, vref. scrip....... ét 
10 shares United States Rubber, com......... 2434 
$43.8) United States Rubber. com. scrip....... 20 


$800 B. and O. Southwestern Series A, first =e. 





16 shares BK. and O. Southwestern pref eeu 
$5,000 Southern first 5%..............065 mm) 
$5,000 Detroitand Macinac 4%................. 5554 








BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Government 


AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 





N.W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
_15 Wall Street, New York. 


MORE THAN 


$9,000,000 of Gold 


Were taken from the Mines of 





CRIPPLE CREEK COL., 


last year. The output this year promises to be 
much greater. This is believed to be the richest 
Gold camp in the world, and is still only at the 
start. Fabulous fortunes have already been 
made there; many more will be made. 

Are you interested? Are you curious? 

The latest, completest and most expensive 
map and descriptive booklet that has been issued 
concerning this region will be sent you free if you 
ask for it: so will fair, full and impartial week- 
ly letters regarding the progress of the camp, 
the fluctuations of stock, and matters of any 
kind that an investor ought toknow. Address, . 


WILLIAM P. BONBRIGHT & CO., 


Colorado Springs, Col. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital ..e ccccccccccces coccccccccecs $2,000.000 
000,0 


E 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T 
George 8S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Po 
A Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
piston. Jonn Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 
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...- It is said that genuine bard coal-in 
paying quantities has been discovered 
near Greensburg, Ind. The vein is said 
to be 20 feet wide at a depth of 70 feet. 


..-.A bill bas been introduced in the 
United States Senate to grant a charter to 
a company to be known as the Maritime 
Canal Company of North America, which 
shall have authority to construct a canal 
connecting the Great Lakes with the At- 
lantic Ocean with a channel 26 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide. The proposed canal 
will connect Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, 
and across the northern boundary of New 
York State connecting the S:. Lawrence 
R ver with Lake Champlain and thence 
to the Hudson River. The charter pro- 
vides that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall regulate traffic and tolls, 


..--The great combination which has 
been so often repcerted as an accomplished 
fact has at last really become so by the 
combination of the General Electric Com- 
pavy and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. Both com- 
panies have acquired during their exist- 
ence a large number of valuable patents, 
and under the new arrangement each 
company is licensed to use the patents of 
the other company except as to certain 
excluded ones. Competition between the 
two companies has hitherto been very 
sharp and has resulted in largely decreased 
earnings, Various economies will now 
be instituted. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 

declared a quarterly dividend of 13% on 


the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
April ist. 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
has deciare d the folowing diviaends, pay- 
able April 2a, 1896 : 

On that portion of the preferred stock which 


is entitied to quarterly dividends 154%. 
On the Commun Stock a dividend of 3%. 








To Bondholders ot the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company and Holders of 
Mercantile Trust Company Certificates 
of Deposit, under the agreement of 
February 19th, 1894. 


Underand in conformity with the powers and pro- 
visions of the Bondholders’ Agreement above men- 
tioned, we hereby give notice that this Reorganiza- 
tion Committee has prepared and adopted a Planand 
Agreement for the reorganization of the affairs of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and hasduly 
lodged the same at New York City in the office of this 
Reorganization Committce, and with The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company and The Mercantile Trust 
Company; and at Berlin and London with the 
Deucsche Bank. 

At each of said places also will be found printed 
copies of said Plan and Agreement for distribution 
to Bondholders and Certificate-holders. 

Dated NEw YORK, March 16th, 1836, 


EDWARD D. ADAMS, Chairman. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, Vice-Chairman. 

JOUN C. BULLITT, 

CHARLES H, GODFREY, 

3. D. PROBST, 

JAMES STILLMAN, 

ERNEST THALMANN, 
Reorganization Committee. 


CHARLES C. BEAMAN 
Wit Nie SON CROMWELL, fof Counsel, 


A. MARCUS, Secretary. 


Bondholders and Stockholders 
Northern Paciic 2 R. Co. 


Trust Company Receipts Therefor. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BERLIN, t 
March l6ta, 1595. 
Pursuant to the announcement of the Committees, 
of which Mr. Edward D. Auams anu Mr. Brayton 
Ives, respectively, are Chairmen, a plan has been pre- 
pared for an independent reurganizatien ef the 
Northern Pacific Raiiread System en a basis of tair 
treatment to al classes ef security-helders and ef 
fixed charges on the reorganized property reluced te 
an aumouut believed te be well within its demon- 
strated exrning capacity. This plan has been pre- 
pared by the Reorganization Committee, with our 
joint approval and co-operation, and, in conformity 
with aa arrangement with the Committees, we have 
undertaken te act in carrying it inte effect, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The plan also has reeeived the approval of the rep- 
resentatives of a majority of the mortgage bonds now 
in couree ef foreclosure, and upon which the reor- 
Ganization is based. 

To carry out tae plan the following securities will 
be created 


First.— PRIOR LIEN 100-YEAR 4 PER 
CENT. GOLU BONDS FOR $130,000,000. 

These bonds are to be secured by a mortgage upon 
the main line, branches, terminals, land grant, 
equipment aud other property, embraced in the re- 
organization as carried out, and alse all other prop- 
erty thereafter acquired by the use of any of the 
bouds to be issued uucer this mortgage, or the Gen- 
eral Mortgage hereinafter mentioned. 

The proceeds of the lands applicable to these bonds 
after the retirement of the General First Mortgage 
Bonds (as provided farther on), wiil be applied, one- 
half, but not in any one year exceeding $Wu,0W to the 
parchase of the Prior Lien 4 Per Cent. Bonds st not 
exceeding 110 per cent., and their cancellation; and 
the remainder, under carefally guarded restrictions, 
wili be used for betterments aud additions to the 
property plesged as security for the bonds. 

Whenever these bonds cannot be purchased at the 
maximum price, the unappiied land proceeds for that 
year wiil be used to purchuse the General Lien 3 Per 
Cent. Bonds at not exceeding 10) per cent. and their 
cancellation, 

second. — GENERAL LIEN 150-YEAR 
3 PER CENT. GOULD BONDS, lmited in 
amouut to $60,000,000, in addituon to a reserve for 
the luw-year 4 per cent. Prior Lien Mortgage of 
$130,000,0uu. 

These bonds are to be secured by a mortgage second 
in lien tothe Prior Lien Mortgage and covering the 
same property. 

Toird.—- PREFERRED STOCK, 4 PER 
CENT. NON-CUMULATIVK, limited in 
amount under the Plan, to not exceeding $73, 00,010, 


Estimated amount which may be used for 
reorganization purposes or may be 
available as a Treasury asset of the 





38u,0u0,0u0 
The basis of exchange of existing bonds and of sale 
of new stock is as follows: 























which amount can be iacreased only with tue 
of Preterred and Common Stockholders, as provided 

in the plan. All the Preferred Stock will be regis- 
tered and transferrable, at the option of the holder. 

either in New York or at the Deutsche wank, Berlin, 

Dividends upon stuck registered in Berlin may be 
collected there at the rate of 4.20 marks per dollar. 

Kach share of this pseferred stock will be entitled 
tenon-cumulative preferential diviuends out of sur- 
plus net carnings to the extent of 4 per cent. per 
aunum, without deduction for any United States, 
>tate, or Municipal taxes which the Kailroad Com- 
pany may at any time be required to pay or retain 
therefrom. In any fiscal year in which 4 per cent. 
dividends shall have been declared on both Common 
aud Preferred Stock, all shares, whether preferred 
or common, shall participate equally in any further 
dividends for such year. 

After the termination of the Voting Trust herein- 
after provided for, the Preferred Stock will have the 
right to elect a majority of the Board of Directors 
of the new Company whenever, for two successive 
quarterly periods, the full and regular quarterly 
dividends, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, are 
not paid in cash. 

The rignt will be reserved to the new Company to 
retire this stock, in whole or in part, at par, from 
time to time, upon any first day of January during 
the next twenty years. 

Fourth—-COUMMON STOCK tothe amount of 
not exceeding $3U,' 00,000. 

iu furtheranee of the independent reorganization 
and the administration of the property and its se- 
curities, both classes of stock of the new company 
(except such shures as may be disposed of to qualify 
directors), are to be vested in the following five 
Voting Trustees, viz.: J. Pierpont Morgan, George 
Siemens, August Belmont, Johnston Livingston and 
Charlies Lanier, for five years, although, in their dis- 
cretion, the Voting Trusvees may deliver the stock at 
any earlier date. In the meanwhile the Voting 
Trustees are to deliver their certificates in usual 
furm, 

Tue PRIOR LIEN bonds are to be appropriated 
approximately as follows: 

To retire an equal amount of General 

First Mortgage Bonds ............sesecceee $41,879,000 
To provide for the conversion and, so far 

as necessary, for the Sinking Fund of 

the General First Mortgage Bonds (any 

awount not so used to be added tothe 

reserve for new construction, etc.).... ...  14,657,6°0 
For the payment of Receivers’ Certificates 

and Equipment Trust, and for the con- 

version of the Collateral Trust Notes and 

the Genera! Second Mortgage Bonds .... 40,040.350 


Total present issue under.the Plan esti- 





mated at...... evetnanne seeseescess $96,577,000 
Reserve to provide at their matarity for 

an equal amount of Bondsof the St. Paul 

& Nortnuern Pacific Railroad Company.. 8,423,000 
Estimated amount to be reserved for new 

construction, betterments, equipment, 

etc., under carefully guarded resiric- 

tions in the mortgage, and to the extent 

of not exceeding $1,541,000 perannum ... 25,000,000 

Total authorized issue.... ......... covcece $130, 00,000 


The GENERAL LIEN bonds are to be appro- 
priated approximately as follows: 

For the conversion of the General Third 
Mortgage Bonds, Dividend Certificat:s, 
aud tue Consolidated Mortgage aud 
Branch Line Bonus under the Pian...... 

Estimated amount to be reserved under 
carefully guarded restrictions in the 
mortgage for new coastruction, bet- 
verments, equipment, etc. ......... ...00- 
Total issue in excess of Prior Lien 

Bonds estimated at...... eveccece ptheesen - $60,000,000 

Reserved to proviue for the Prior Lien 

Bonds at their maturity in 100 years..... 130,000,000 


Maximum amount of both Mertgages.... $19),000,0U0 


The PREFERRED STOCK is to be appro- 
priated approximately as follows : 
For conversivn and adjustment of vari- 

ous Main Line and Branch Line Mort- 

gage Bonds and tne defaulted interest 

thereon, ani other purpuses, as pro- 

viued in tne Plan............ sabeusdeeone +» $72,500,000 
Estimated ameou.t woich may be used for 

reerganization purposes er may be 

@Vallabie as @ Treasury asset ef the 

BOW GOMPADY........cceccccecccseccercscees $2,500,000 


$75,000,000 


$56,000,090 


Tae COMMON STOCK is te be appropriated 
approximately as follows: 
For purposes of the reorganization, as 

provided in the Plan........--cessesceeees $77,500,000 
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of a sum equal to $10 per sLare..... 
Depositors of Common Stock—for payment of 


General First Mortgage Bonds......... ........ 

General Second Mortgage Bonds...... 

General Third Mortgage Bonds....... 

Dividend Certificates... 

Consolidated Mortgage Bonds.... 

Collateral Trust NoteS.....++++++++++ 

Northwest Equipment Stock.... 

Depositors of Preferred Stock—for payment 
a@ sum (qual to $15 per share..... 








* Payable April Ist, 1896. This represents the cou- 
pon due July Ist, 1896. 

+ Payable 6Jdays after the plan shall have been 
declared operative. 

+ Payable 3 per cent. on May Ist, 1896; 4 per cent. 
on January lst, 1697. 

§ Payable at any time,in the discretion of the 
Managers, on or before completion of reorganization, 
with interest at 6 per cent. per annum from June Ist 
1896. 





The foregoing percentages as to bonds are based 
upon the principal amount of deposited securities. 

The payments by depositors of Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock must be made in no less than thrce instal- 
ments, at least “0 days apart, when, and as called for 
by advertisement, as more fully provided in the 
plan. 

The new bonds will be in coupon form for $300 and 
$1,000 each, with right of conversion into registered 
bonds of $1,0U0 and $10,000. Interest on new Prior 
Lien Bonds issued for present General First Mort- 
gage Bounds will start from July Ist, 1896, and will be 
paid quarterly, as provided in the plan. Interest on 
all other bonds (whether Prior Lien or General Lien) 
will start from January Ist, 1897, payable on or before 
completion of the reorganization. 

Equitable cash settlements will be made for frac- 
tional amounts of new bonds and stocks accruing to 
depositors. 

With reference to the present GENERAL 
FIRST MORTGAGE BOUNDS, it may be ex- 
plained that it is not sought in any way to en- 
ferce a conversien, and the offer to tuem is 
made solely upon the belief that, on the terms pro- 
posed, such conversion, while advantageous to the 
Company, is also manitestly to the advantage of 
bond holders so converting. 

The present General First Mortgage Bonds mature 
in 1921, but are redeemable by compulsory drawings 
at any time at 110 percent. from the proceeds of land 
sales or the fixed annual contribution by the Com- 
pany to the Sinking Fund. 

These compulsory redemptions in the past have 
been a disturbing factor in all calculations for in- 
vestment purposes, and the inauguration of a new 
and vigorous policy for the sale of the lands may be 
expected from tuis time forward greatly to increase 
the amount of such redemptions. 

In sone years these redemptions have required 
large contributions from the Uperatinug Vepartment, 
even to the extentof the entire annual Sinking Fund, 
@ sum which would provide for the anuual interest 
on about $19, 0u,0U0 of Prios Lien Bonds as now pro- 
posed. It is manifestly to the benefit of holders of 
General First Mortgage Bonds to obtain an invest- 
ment of longer continuance, and it is also to the 
benefit of all subsequent securities to diminish 
this unnecessarily large burden ,of annual fixed 
charge. 

A conversion on the basis indicated in the preced- 
ing table will relieve the holders of General First 
Mortgage Bonds from these calls for reaemption, 
which prevent their bonus from reaching tbe high 
price they would otherwise command, and also will 
relieve the Company from the burden of tae Sinking 
Fund requirements, and also permit tne use of a por- 
tion of tne proceeds of land sales for the benefit of 
the property. 

The General First Mortgage Bonds now outstand- 
ing are at the rate of about $20,466 per mile. The 
proposed Prior Lien Bonds, including those reserved 
fer the St. Paul and Norchera Pacific Bonds, will 
amount to av0ut $22,410 per mile, and will cover all 
tne Bquipment and the branches and Terminais as 
prepese. under the Pian. 

The annual fixed charges for interest and sinking 
funds en the present General First and Divisional 
Mortgage Bends are at the rate ef $1,618 per mile, 
while it is estimated that on the Prior Lien Bonds 
they will amount to only $935 per mile. 

A syndicate of $45,000,000 has been formed to pro- 
vide the amounts of cash estimated as necessary to 
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carry out the terms of the plan of reorganizatior, to 
furnish the new company with cash working capital 
and with a sum estimated at $5,000,0W for early 
use in betterment and enlargement of its proper. 
ty. 

The adjusted net earnings of the Northern Pacific 
System for the pust five years show an average sur. 
pius over the fixed charges under the plan of re. 
organization of about $1,8,0W per annum, a sum 
sufficient to pay an annual dividend of about 2% per 
cent. on the new Preferreu Stock. Iaciaded in tais 
period were the last two fiscal years, when, owing to 
a combination of uutavorable circamstuuces, eurn- 
ings fell to abnormally low figures, thus greatiy re- 
ducing the average. Even for the present year, not- 
witnstanding the great disadvantages under which 
the system is operated, the earnings promise to 
amvunt to a sum which would pay z to4 per cent. 
dividend on the new Preferred stock when the 
property shall have been relieved from its present 
legal entanglemeats and excessive financial our. 
dens. It is believed, as it seems to us with good rey. 
son, that in the future these earnings can be greatly 
increased. 

All holuers of bonds and stock affected by the plan 
may now deposit their securities with either of us at 
our Offices, receiving therefor negotiavle receipts, 
exchangeable at any time for reorganization cercifi. 
cates. 

Securities not deposited as above will not be en. 
titled to participate in the benefits of the reorganiza. 
tion. 

Holders of receipts of the Mercantile Trnst Com- 
pany of New York for bunds deposited under the 
existing Bondholders’ Agreement of February 19h, 
1894, are invitel, with the least possible delay, to 
signify their approvat of this plan by pruducinog their 
existing receipts at one of our oilices, iu order that 
we may stamp such upproval thereon. Under the 
terms of the plan, the Mauazers have the rignt, 
which at any time hereafter, in tneir discretion, they 
may exercise, to exclude fro. the plan any holders 
of such receipts who shall not confurm to the re- 
quest to present their receipts for stamping, as ex. 
pressly assenting to the plan. 

Copies of the agreement and plan of reorgarization 
are now ready for distribution, and all security- 
holders are invited to obtain them from us, as all de- 
positors are bound thereby, without regard to this 
circular. They set forth in detail many features 
which it is impracticable to condense iuto this circu- 
lar, but which are of much importauce to security- 
holders. 

We believe that the prompt consummation of the 


‘plan will result to the best interests of all security- 


holders, and will place this vast property on a sound 
aud conservative basis. 


Any farther information connected with 
the reorganization. which may be desired 
by security-bolders, will be furnished ou 
application at any ef our offices, 


J. P. Morgan & Co., 


28 Wall St., New York. 


Drexel & Co., 


5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Deutsche Bank, 


Berlin. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - $605,800. 
is ites nitvapencpegecssess jonpe. eae +++ 150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of lst mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Dopartments of Conn.,, 
New York, Mass., and Maine. Amount of 
issue limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXHCUTORS, ETC., ARE 
PERMIITED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atan - dnl sartled bo unerest tor 
be enti to inte 


or trustees estates, 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and. individae 
find this Company a convenient deposivry 

for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART,Pres. D.WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM BH. meet. Jr., 
D. WILLIs JaMés, WM. D. SLOAN 


GusTAv H. SCuWAR, 


NSON PHELPS STOKES, |GEOuGE F. ViETOR, 
OHN CROSBY KROWS, Wu. Wa «STOR, 
EDWARD Pi JaMES STILLMAN, 


ER, 
W. BaYARD Ct TTLNG, 
CHARLES s. SMITH. 


WiLLlam Koc KOCKEYELLED astee Torb, 


-OHNS Kenwepy. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Naseaw St., New York. 
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LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
oRxDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANBERS, No. 59 WALI. STREET. New York. 


DO YOU WANT A HOME? 


The LAND DEPARTMENT of the NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD is selling choice 
tarming, fruit, and garden lands in Minne- 
sota,. North Dakota, Mentana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon at from $2.50 to $10 
per acre, ten years time, one-tenth cash, 
and the balance in equal annual payments at 
6 per cent. interest. 

Write for maps and other information to 


Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent, N.P.R.R. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Ww. H. PHIPPS, - 
Land Commissioner. N.P.R.R. 





R ST 
PITAL 
CoEPLUS.. = a 





Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS, 
W. Young, © 


George © President. 
Luther Kountze,e e Vice-President. 
JamesTimpson, « 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- « « Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, « 





° e« Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Trease 





Charles DDO TNS Guster & Kis 
ey, Jr., justav 
A. Havemeyer, Luther Kou: 

TSO! James 

A. McCurdy. 

renal D. Babeock 
William . Gustav E, Kissel, 
Dumont ke, Luther K< untze, 
Charies D. Dickey, Jr, Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis ey, 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford, ~- 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, William Richards, 
James J. Hill, James Timpson, 
GardinerG. Hubbard, George oung, 





IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal! net tu 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
highest rererences. nd for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber ot Commerce Bidg., Chicage. 
Firat National Bank Bidg.. Towa Falla, Ia. 
—_—_—————— 


DIVIDENDS 


H 
Cc 10) MILW. Bet ieey: 


AILWA 
arch 12th, 1896. 
NOTICE 1S BcREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 





KEE AND ST. PAUL 


%eP.M. and reopen on the 2ist of April next. 
RANK 8. BOND, Vice President. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Cocmmant, 
New YORK, March 12th, 1896. 


DIVIDEND NO. 110. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
apon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of April next, to shareholders of record, at the 
close of the transfer books on the 2th day of March, 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock ‘on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst.,and reopened on the 
morning of April Ist, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


THEAMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
NEw YORK. March 9th, 1896. 

The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Re- 

fining Compauy have this day declared the following 


payable Apt 2d. : 
’ Ou that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 


uarterly dividends, 14 PER CENT 
a divi 








The transfer books wiil close on March 1l6th, at 
three o’clcck, P.M., and be peopened on April 3d. 
JNO. E. SEARLES. Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Nou. 71 Broa 


New Youk, March 10th, 1996. 
FORTY-EIGHTH QUAKTEKLY DEIVIDEN!. 
A quarterly divivez.d uf ONE AND ONE-HALF 
cent. on the capital stock of this Com 











on Friday, March 13tb, at 3 o’ciock, P.M., and 
reopened on ‘nursday, April 2d. at 10 o’cluck, A.M. 
D. W. McwILLIAMs, er. 
MEETING. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
rs of U MATIC LU BEICAyeR 
PANY, will be helu a office of the 
reside ry. No, 47 Broadway, New 
Yorg City, at four o’clock PM. Wednesday, 
Sth, 1896, JOHN BADER. Secretary. 








READING NOTICES. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


$1¢.50 pays for a ticket to Washington. D.C 
and return, including meals en route, and hotel 
gccommodations at Wasningtou’s be-t hotels. 
nrecial train via Pennsylvania Kailroad leaves 

ew York 11:00 a.m, Maren 19th and Aoril 2d. 

Detailed itinerary at 1195 Broadway.— Adv. 








Dox’t Coven. You won't need to if use 
Hoaroe CARBOLIO TrRocHES. They. aaa 


Ady, 


‘propent Con: 





LA FIESTA. 


THERE is a charming Spanish-American air 
prevalent throuzhout Southern California, and 
one is continually reminded of it by the bright 
sunshine, by the old mi.sions scattered from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego, established so lon; 
ago by the mission fathers, by the Spanis 
names of towns and cities, by the great Spanish 
ranches of thousands of acres in extent, and by 
the Spanish festival of La Fiesta which occurs 
annually in Los Lape Southern (alifornia, 
The dates fixed for the celebration this year are 
April 22d to 25th, and consist of day and night 
pareerny: At the day e the Spanish Caba'!- 
eros, the Mexican Vaqueros, the Indian and 
Chinese contingents parade, and at night there 
is a magrificent pageant called **The Lands of 
the Sun.” This carnival! of La Fiesta is partici- 
pated in by thousands of maskers. There is a 

autiful floral parade of equipages covered 
with fi ant blossoms and roses of all kinds, 
something tbat is absolutely impossible except 
under the sunny skies of Southern California. 
The decorations of th: streets,over which arches 
trimmed with flowers are thrown. are of the 
most beautitul character. We have seldom 
seen decorations in Easter cities comparing 
favorably. The annual flower festival of Santa 
Barbara precedes sia one week, and 
various other localities have arranged for festi- 
valsat the same time. There are hundreds of 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who owe it as a 
duty to themselves 1o make a visit to the Pacific 
Coa-t, and, festenately. March, April and 
May are, by all odds, the best months in the 
year for the purpose. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Nanta Fé a from Chicago direct to Los 
Angeles—two and one-half days—furnishes a 
desirable route, passing a ( the way the exceed- 
ingly interesting adobe villages of the Pueblo 
and Navajo Indians, and the wonderful stone 
formations, the-tupendous cafions and magnifi- 
cent mountains. The trip is made with great 
rapidity, ease and comfort, and entire absence 
of delay from snow. Special excursion rates 
make itan exceedingly desirable trip fer our 
——— who desire to visit Southern California 
an a. 





Tne ENGuiisu Brass BEDS, manufactured by 
B. Fitch & Co., of 27 West Forty-second Street, 
are quite up to date, and, when supplemented 
with their hair mattresses, make a basis for 
sleeping equal to anything in the market. 


SILVER IS AS GOOD AS GOLD 


WHEN proffered in payment for ticket to 
Washiugton, D. C., and return for the Penneyl- 
vania Railroad’s personally-couducted tours of 
March 19th and April 2d. $14.50 covers all nec- 
essary expenses for a three days’ trip. 

Detailed itinerary at 1193 Broadway.— Adv. 











Ons of the oldest. most reputable and most 
satisfactory dry-goods houses to deal with of 
which we have knowledge is that of Journeay 
& Burnhan, of 26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. bas cater more especially for a 
good class of trade, carrying atall times a large, 
fashionable, and up-to-date stock of £, 80 
that the wants of any shopper can be readily 
met within their own walls. In their adver- 
tisement in another column they make an offer 
to our readers to sen s free of charge, 
which, in connection with their offer to send 
samples and pricex, makes shopping by mail 
with Journeay & Burnham an easy and satis- 
factory thing. 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 


ARE included in the $14.50 rate to Washing- 
ton, D.C., for Pennsylvania Railroad Compa- 
ny’s three-day tours under personal escort. 
Tours leave New York March 19th and April 2d. 

Detailed itinerary at 1196 Broad way.—Adv. 


A POPULAR MUSIC HOUSE. 


Tris no uncommon thingin London to meet 
with great business houses which were orixi- 
nally started from one hundred to two hundred 
years ago. Of course we cannot expect such 
thingsin the United States, but we have some 
houses which have come down from past gen- 
erations and with honor. That of William A. 
Pond & Co.,the great music publishers whose 
place of business is at 25 Union Square, are the 
successors of a business which was organized 
and started seventy years ago by Firth & Hall. 
Different changes in the firm took place, the 
Ponds coming into the house at an early day. 
William A. Pond & Co. have been very success- 
ful in pebiishing music which has been very 
popular and had great sales; and to-day the 
concern controls a catalogue of over 15,000 com- 
positions, most of them bein pular songs and 
pieces for the piano,of which they make a 
specialty. They have a perfectly equipped 
plant, make their own plates, and print their 
own publications. Several of their employés 
have been with the house from thirty-eight to 
forty-five — and are walking encyclopedias 
of every thing that pertains to the business. 


OBITUARY. 














rity. 
Born in the upland village of Woodstock, in Wind- 
@ northeastern coruer of Cennecti- 
8 


ities, and, like so map er sons of New 
pa, chose Srook! as his residence, while 
ing ness in the metro) across the river. 


throughou 
his evergy was bis onqnes of Abraham Linrolo 
to deliver the speech at per Union, that in some 
led suos-quently to his election as President 
Aapia, as an illustration of 
e stood by his convictions 
ed the Civil 


childhood, but as 
years advanced turned again to it with affection- 


Sheured lenett even during bis antie of rest in la; 
ing out a beautiful and interesting rural park tor the 
be: of the surrvuunaing reg: aud ere jong the 
Fourth of rey. celebration at W! ck held there- 
ip. through his eff became, — toe most 
conspicuous aod important ceicbration of thatanni- 
versary in the whole country. 

Mr. Bowen was a man of marked public spirit 
throughout his life, and was not unly endowed with, 
and displayed remaréabdie business energy, bat al-o 
be — ici “ye = h ne ed pro.npte | a 
the com nunities in whic’ i 
douot not by bis Coristian principles. His life span 
of eighty-two yesrs wus 80 fu. 1 of activi'y ond varied 
erfort taat this Minute ean ve but li.tie more than 








the impr: ssioa wuieh and ener- 
non ce pe on ita day axl genera: ni 
but thet we A Te bim as one 
the fo ntal insurasce Company 
and for torty-four a Director thereof, 


Mo it Merved, Toat this Minute be transcribed 
the tanouly ee Gcseeek ent uke poven te tae 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ON TO WASHINGTON. 


Tae interest in the sessions of Congress is now 
at its hight, and an exceptional opportunity for 
a visit to Washington is offered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company in its three-day tours 
to the National Capitai. $14 50 covers all ex- 
pene. Tours leave New York March 19th and 

pr . 

Detailed itinerary at 1196 Broad way.— Adv. 


PASSENGERS of the Michigan Central Railway 
have a very great advantage over those of other 
railroads ig | between New York and the 
West, from the fact that. their Jine runs very 
near to Niagara Falls,and all passenger trains 
stop at Fails View Station, enabling passengers 
to have an excellent view of the wonderful 
Falls. The road also runs parallel with the 
river below the Falls for a considerable distance, 
giving one an interesting view of this portion 
of the river. The dining, sleeping and parior 
cars run over the Michigan Central are of the 
up-to-date variety, insuring travelers the great- 
est amount of comfort and pleasure. The little 

mphiet, * Niagara Falls in Miniature,” issued - 

y the Michigau Central Railway, can be pro- 
cured by sending a postal-card request for it to 
O. W. Ruggles, General Passeuger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago. 


THE BESt HOIELS 


ARE used by those participating in the Penn- 
aqreants Railroad Company’s three-day person- 
alty-conducted tours to Washington, D. C. 
$14.50 covers all necessary expenses. ‘l'ours 
leave New York 11:00 a.m., March 19th and 


ae 2d. 
tailed itinerary at 1196 Broadway.— Adv. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


JUBILEE YEAR FUND OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MISSIONAKY ASSOCIATION, 


was or- 

















past. 

But we find ourselves in this present. time in dis- 
tress. Our wors has been severely affected oy the 
adve times. Our mission schools and churches 
are suffering, For the lact three years our average 
current receipts have been $93,000 less per year than 
daring the previous three years Tue work has been 
cut $184,000 during these three years. If it had been 
fully maintained the debt would have been three 
times a» great as it is, 

We are now confrunted with the question of further 
and more disastrors reductions, for our obligat ons 
must bemet. The $100 0\W oorrowed for mission work 
must be paid. Wedo not believe that the churcnes 
wish this to be done by closing more schools and 
church doors against the poorest of our countrymen 
throughout the Suuthern lowlanas and mountains, 
guid She Dakotas aud Montana, from California to 

jorida, 

The Association has come tothe last half of its fis- 
cal year. Up te this time it has made no special plea 
tor belp. It has waited fratervally until kindred 
organizations have received the ald they so greatly 
needea 8 vast Christian service in the most 


come for helping this suffering work? Will not those 
who have charged the Association with this burden 
of service now consecrate auew their be" evolence to 
its relief and make thisa Year of Jubilee, to wipe 
out the last vestige of debt? 

rai-e during the next six months 


rgent be 
ends of this great work, pastor and 
people, now heartily unite in one special Christian 
endeavor toraise this American Missionary Associa- 
tion Jubilee Year Fund? 
Charies L. Mead, 


Lucien ©, Warner. 
Samuel Holmes, 


Joseph H. Twitcheli, 








(395) 28 


Soenold 
Constable Kao. 


SPRING STYLES AND DESIGNS, 


Suits & Wraps. 


Ladies’ Walking Dresses. 
Tailor-Made Suits. 
Top Coats, Capes. 


Paris styles in fancy Silk Gowna, 
Batiste and Grenadine Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Wraps, and Garments. 

Orders for Easter Gowns and 
Spring Suits will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


Broadvoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Dress Fabrics for Spring. 


AmongthesearetheCanvasMatelasse, 
Irish Frieze, for tailor-made dresses. 

A complete collection of English 
Mohairs. 

Spider-web Grenadine, the latest 
Novelty. 

A large assortment of plain Dress 
Goods, in all weaves and colors. 

At the Grenadine Counter: 

A choice selection of Silk Grenadines, 
in both warp and surface print, in 
light and dark colors. 

Several new designs in silk and lin- 
en, for Sum ner Wear, and one case of 
choice printed Chiffons and Tissues. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and {ith St., 





Sa 18.M sh A 
Willem fittrose, — harlet 4: Hull Twenty-third Street, 
Wi ooen Rapes Ward, ro 5 i ma ~ ay New York. 
James W. Cooper, Nehemiah Boynton, 
. J. F, Behrends, 
Executive Committee of the 
American Missionary Association. 
BROADWAY e BROADWAY 
Bth E1OthSts Oth &10thSe 
POURTH AVE - 
' Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTHAYE,, 


FROM ANYWHERE IN TOWN 


the way to the store is easy. 


Elevated trains, 


cable cars, horse cars—FIVE CENTS—and you are set doun 
at our doors—just where Third Avenue crowds Fourth 


Avenue and Fourth Avenue crowds Broadway. 


be handier? 
SEWING MACHINES $12.75 


Do you know what it costs to make a 
high grade Sewing Machine? Very likely 
not. The old-way dealers who charge $50 
or $60 don’t care to have you know what 
a big share of the money goes for commis- 
sions and extras. Anyonecan make high 
grade Sewing Machines. Almost every 
patent of any significance has expired. It 
is now mainly a question of honest work- 
manship. 

We begin by choosing a Machine that 
we know to be right and up-to-the-hour ; 
we drop every cent of middlemen’s cost. 
We pass the Machines along to you just as 
we would passa chair or table—with only 
the merest varnish of profit added. And 
so here are full size, 3 drawer oak finish 
Machines at $12.75; and at $18.75 
Machines more handsomely cased and in 
every way as good for service and wear 
as can be made. 

Sewing Machines are delivered free 
anywhere east uf the Rucky Mountains. 


BAGS AND TRUNKS 

Choosing is at its easiest; stecks are at 
their fullest, and prices are likely to be 
higher rather than lower, 





What could 


Genuine alligator leather lined Club 
Bags, gilt trimming, Vienna handles, 
10 to 14 in., $2.95. We believe these 
to be the best and cheapest Bags of the 
size in New York. 
Genuine alligator Club Bags, with toilet 
fittings, 14 and 15 in., 85.953 $7 50 kind. 
Russet Leather Dress Suit Cases, 22x24 
in., with brass spring lock, $3.35. 
Solid leather Dress Suit Cases, steel 
frames, best brass lock, 22x24 in., $5.50. 
Duck covered, cloth lined Trunks, 2 trays, 
iron bottom with rollers, best brass ex- 
celsior locks, 32 in., $5.503 34 in., 963 
36 in., $6.50. 
A full line of Trunks in all styles for 
women and men, and all of them where 
you can see sorts and siz2s at a glance. 


AWNINGS AND SHADES 

The sun will soon have everything siz- 
zling and then everybody will be rushing 
for Awnings and Shades. Why not be a 
little ahead of the crowd? Better for us, 
better for you. 

We make Store, Porch and Piezza Awn- 
ings a specialty—measured and ptit up 
just as you say—just as they ought to be. 

indow Awnings, $3.50 and upward. 
Best materials, fitand workmanship guar- 
anteed, of course, 


24 (396) 


Mail-Order Department. 


yoURNE , 


BURNHAM. 
- DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
815 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY -ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.90 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
YES 


















Little Bo Peep 

(she fixed her sheep 

So fate could not abuse 

them—) 

Stuck Cupid Hair Pins 
in their tails, 

And then they couldn't 

lose them. 


It’s in the TWIST. 


RicHaRDSON & DELONG Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









Makers of the famous 
DeLonc Hook and Eye. 








FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num. 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 








Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department 
ae to test the 
icycle thoroughly for 
army use, and recently 
advertised for propos- 
als for furnishing five 
bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids 
from $50 to $85 each 
for other machines; 
our bid of $100 each for Columbias, 
their invariable price. And the Gov- 
ernment selected 








Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





Thé experts who made the choice decided 
that Columbias were worth every dollar 
of the $100 asked for them. 
if you are willing to pay $100 for a 
bicycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hertford, Conn. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Snsurance, 


THE U. B. MUTUAL GONE AT 
LAST. 


IT may be ten years since we mentioned 
the United Brethren Mutual Aid Society, 
of Lebanon, Penn., and then it was only 
to renew the prediction that its end could 
not be far distant. The prediction was 
bot promptly fulfilled, and we forbore to 
set another date. And now the inevitable 
end has come, Organized in March of 
1869, but beginning business a little later, 
the Society has been turned over to its 
counsel, at the suit of a member and by 
consent of its officers, to save what 
crumbs there may b>. We have often 
pointed out that assessment societies are 
always young; this one has died of ex- 
treme old aye at 25. 

It meant well, It was managed hon- 
estly, altho the necessities of its later 
years produced some practices which 
were denounced as sharp and unfair. It 
was not founded or managed by adven- 
turers for what could be got out of it. It 
was economically handled. It paid its 
debts dollar for dollar like other people. 
It was honorable and peculiar in so 
doing. Its founders and managers 
were zealots, possessed by a delu- 
sion in which they sincerely believed. It 
had in locality and circumstances very 
favorable conditions. If such an organi- 
zxtion is to be founded at all, this was well 
and fortunately founded. The sobriety, 
thrift, perseverance and tenacity which 
characteriza the people that were its 
members were greatly in its favor, and 
thus its existence was prolonged. 

Nevertheless, the house was built upon 
the sand. The delusion was the same old 
and seductive one. It was, that operative 
and successful life insurance is not neces- 
sarily a process of accumulation, but may 
be one of contributions upon occasion ; 
that the rate of mortality is not fixedly 
progressive, but may be modified ; thatin 
any associated body of men it rises to a 
maximum average and may be kept there 
indefinitely by bringing in younger mem- 
bers. It was the old delusion that thus 
an crganization may attain power of self- 
perpetuation ; it was that constantly re- 
curring fallacy of ‘‘new blood.” We 
have shown repeatedly—and we could 
show fifty times in the year—by the sim- 
plest arithmetic, that no addition of young 
members can possibly keep the average 
age of the mas: from increasing ; but peo- 
ple go on believing it because it leads toa 
belief they like to accept. 

That belief, of course, is that reserves 
are unnecessary; that it will answer 
every purpose if money is raised for death 
claims wien it is needed ; that life insur- 
ance need not cost very much; that it 
can be had and parchased ‘‘like” insur- 
ance on property. Just as true as that, 
if we flapped our arms we could fly 
“like” the birds—no more so. 

The U. B.is gone. Its last reported 
mortality rate was 40 deaths per 1,000, 
which is about the table rate at 65. Its 
members who died long ago left full in- 
surance, and to their estates the Society 
was profitable. Those now alive have no 
insurance left; the source has dried up 
like the dew, and many of them are now 
uninsurable. They have “ had” their in- 
surance from year to year, but for the 
future they have no expectations left. 
The member whose action caused the 
dissolution took a policy for $1,000, and in 
25 years he has paid $912 assessments. 
He alleges that the assets will not cover 
5 per cent. of losses incurred, and this 
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cannot be accounted strange after so pro- 
longed a struggle to keep alive. The 
collapse appears to be total. 

The following record of its career is 
compiled by the Weekly Statement from 
the Pennsylvania Reports : 





Average Deaths During Average 
Death 





Membership Year. Cost 
During the —————— of Insurance 
YEAR. Year. No. PerCent. per $1,000. 
1874.... 6,374 58 91 $9 10 
1875.... 8,467 110 1.30 13 00 
1876.... 11,001 135 1.2 12 30 
1877.... 13,170 242 1.83 18 30 
1878.... 14,082 256 1.83 18 30 
1879.... 13,118 22 1.92 19 20 
1880.... 12,547 308 2.46 24 60 
1881.... 12,372 205 2.38 23 80 
1882.... 11,503 335 2.91 29 10 
1883.... 10,305 272 2.64 26 40 
1884.... 8,943 812 3.49 34 90 
1885.... 8,079 266 3.29 32 90 
1886.... 7,682 287 3.7 37 40 
1887.... 7235 221 3.05 30 5D 
1888.... 6,729 261 3.88 38 80 
1889.... 5,949 253 4.25 42 50 
1890.... 5,067 211 4.16 41 60 
a 4,242 183 4.32 43 20 
1902.... 4,027 Mm = 4.74 47 40 
1893.... 4,416 192 4.34 43 40 
1894 4,194 183 4.37 43 70 


uitation. No gift of foresight was re- 
quired to predict it. Nothing can stand 
upon an unsound foundation. 





SURVIVING PARTNERS. 


Some time ago, the ‘‘company paper” 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York contained a little paragraph 
relating how one of the surviving ‘old 
guard” of early members occasionally 
drops in and inquires of the usher, ‘‘ Any 
more of ’em gone?” If answered in the 
affirmative, a look of sadness passes over 
his face, and he says, ‘* Well, we’ve all 
got to go, you know”; if in the negative, he 
looks disapppointed, as if he secretly 
cherished the not culpable wish to be the 
last survivor. However that may be, and 
whether the little sketch is or is not a 
sportive invention, the survivors of the 
Mutual’s founders are passing off the stage, 
one by one, The recent death of Mr. 
William A. Booth reduces their number 
to eleven, altho it should be said, for the 
sake of s‘rict accuracy, that these are the 
survivors of the membership attained in 
the company’s first year, not necessarily 
of those who founded the company by 
their mutual insurance. The holder of 
the oldest policy, No. 11, is W. E. Shep- 
ard, now 85, but he is not the oldest living 
member ; the distinction of greatest age 
is held by C. H. Booth, who holds No. 
22 and is 93 years old. The other veter- 
ans are: H. A. Hurlbut, 88; J. Tucker- 
man and C. B. Fessenden, 85; A. B. 
Scott, 84; P. P. Page. 83; H. K. Bull and 
C. G. Rockwood, 82: W. B. Gould, Jr., 
80 ; Samuel Coit, 77. The late Mr. Booth’s 
policy for $5,000, taken in 1843, had be- 
come, by reversionary dividends ‘‘ plowed- 
in,” $18,633 when he died. 

It is very easy to see what would have 
been the outcome of these policies had 
they been taken out on the post-mortem 
assessment plan. Life insurance is some- 
times defined as a wager between the 
individual and the company, the former 
betting tha‘ he will die within a specified 
term and the latter betting that he will 
not. Taken on that plan,it might be 
called a wager between the individual 
and his society as to which will die first. 
Cheap insurance on the no-reserve, hand- 
to-mouth plan is very hazardous, except 
for those who have some assurance that 
they will die early. And however as- 
sessment advocates may rave about the 
extravagance which goes with reserves 
and assets in hand, it must be confessed 
that there is one compensatory advantage, 
to wit: a man who takes outa policy in 
an established ‘‘ old liner” and feels like 
staying in this world as long as possible, 
need not have any fear lest the company 
may die first. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


THE annual statement of the Connecti- 
cut General Life shows that the year 1895 
has been a prosperousone. The companyhas 
made an increase in the number of policies, 
amount of insurance, of assets, and of net 
surplus, and this has been done at a reduced 
expense. The total assets of the company 
on the first of January were $2,890,276.62, 
and its surplus to policy holders on a four 
per cent. basis was $566,423.85. It will be 
seen that the company is exceedingly strong 








in the ratio of surplusto liabilities. Thomas 





March 19, 1896 





INSURANCE. 
1851. 
THE 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary, 


1829 1896 





Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, 


Capital $400,000 00 
Imsarance Reserve............06. ss 1,645,299 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 50.758 32 
Net Surplus.......... che gape: Karan 1,070,493 64 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1896..$3,169,551 58 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company. 


ASSETS Jan. ist, 1896, $2,890,276 62 
LIABILITIES....-..--.-.--. 2,323,852 77 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 566,423 85 


The Company has good territory for agents 
of experience and character. Please ad- 
dress Home Office. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long illness 
which used up his savings. She 
hada policyin the Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company, of New York, 
for two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her death, thus enabling 
the husband to give her a respecta- 
bie burial. Without this he would 
have been an object of charity. The 

















story carries its own moral. Write 
the Company for its literature. 
1850. 1896. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old aud reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy toward both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard 
of.the policy holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forteiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten days of grace 1n payment oall premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Aetive and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............President. 
Cc. wWontcword 








_ __ ERE TS Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JOHN P. MUNN 





GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
; Fi, Spee panest oes Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp. & Trad’s’ Nat. Bank. 
BANOS Fo. POM oases es. csieccctscnncssccssseses weather 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895.........0000-seseeeeee $25,291,583 62 


SMAMAEMUEINSS.. ccasoctesccesdsnsses caress 23,165,543 
$2,132,639 63 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 


cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachuxetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


ce. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 





W. Russell is President, and F. V. Hudson 
is Secretary. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer: 
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Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 





Cash Capital............. eceaghed $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 


POTCE, CLC... 0... cceseeeeee ones 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus.............. see 2,025,568 13 
Policy-holders’ Sur --» 3,025,808 13 
Gross AGSCES...........ceeeeeeeees 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

















C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’!] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


AMERICAN 











FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 
BIGHTY.SIXTH AL STATEMENT. 
Reserve fo —y ‘reinsurance and aii other Yo we 
surplus S over aii Liabilities...2002000000052. "30Q{LIT 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1896. $2,409,584 53 
Bea eee Ta Tannen ete Peto 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SAMRAT, TDD o vcccvcvcccceces cesvseccescoes 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.......... abana $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1895, to 3lst December, 1895....... ..+++00+ $2,540,748 3 
Losses paid during the same 

ss cincdacecaccoscncrsnecs $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

* Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


CUUIRNRNES OB ooo cccccccsesesescccecesevescvce 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
SI Si Sa sss. ccaecscccncvnphacdaccessne 202 518 33 

AMOUR. cee cccccescccccvcsccccccssosences $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
tke fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
hext. By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






























































TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D.LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW EDW, FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE E FOREST, G GEORG EH. MACY. 
WILLIAM DE RENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, we ALDRON P. BRO 
HORACE GRAY. ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRIST’N DE THOMSEN, ISAAC BEL L, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT.JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS EVERETT FRAZAR, 
arog L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 

HAND G RGE W UINTARD, 
Sonne . HEWLETT, PA \UL L. THEBAU 
GusTAY AMSINCK, HN B. WOODWARD 

GEORGE COPPER. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chuzetts, 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


EIGHTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1896. 
CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE ‘COMPAN Y ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
























a 8 »914 59 
Cask in hands of Agen eee 15> a7 6 
eal Est: be . wee os a one 1,7 * 1 
eon on Bonds and Mortgages sy 463. >: 3 
[nterest due and accrued...............c0.ccccceeseseeeree ait Adansininutecsidedediaceds - 3-988 2 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Curreuc ~ - » -« « Cepek $275,000 00 $293,425 00 
District of Columbia of 1924... % —— - 1,000,000 00 1,125,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) . . . . 3m" “ 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York ~ * oleae 505,000 00 507,525 00 
Topeka Cit n. Internal Improvement ee 87,540 98 90,167 20 
City of Ric mond, ay Se —  S 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., “Water a oe 25,000 00 25,000 00 

West Chi Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assese- 
ment Warrants 2 egies 124,535 73 124,535 73 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District : Pobaaie leg 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Counc i Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. 9,700 00 9,700 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement ; TRE ac 5,000 00 5,000 00 
of Atchison, n., Interna! Improvement. —. = 4,000 00 4,009 00 

a & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
q .“ ™ 112,000 00 114,800 00 

AlbSearle & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909) pele. 110,000 00 121,000 00 

Jetliganeilie Madison & indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortga F.) (1906) 97,000 00 112,520 00 

New York Central de fadeon iver R. R. First 
Mortgage 1903) ree 100,000 00 122,500 00 

N. Y. & Harlem R e irst Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) qe -@ 100,000 00 114,000 00 

— 1 -aatead ‘Co. ‘of Ohio Trust Co. Certifi- 
1 s 100,000 00 60,000 00 

Ohio < rs ; West t Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (191 ia 100,000 00 121,500 00 

os orl & Evansville Railway Co. First 
age (Evansville Division) (1920) ee 100,000 00 103,000 00 

Clevelan yy. Cincinnati & Indian- 
R. First Consolidated M’t; oo. see 100,000 00 132,000 00 

Lowtille New Albany & Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . eo > 100,000 00 115,000 00 

West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) ° — = 100,000 00 104,750 06 
The + Arbor R. R. Co. ist Mortgage “ i: 215,000 00 150,500 00 

Du k, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 1st 
Mo ortgage Guaranteed (1900) a 80,000 00 91,200 00 

Chicago, Se Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. C Consolidated ortgage (1930) oo % 50,000 00 62,000 60 
Alabama Central R. R. lst Mortgage . —— * 50,000 00 55,500 00 

Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936 Sa 50,000 00 49,250 00 

Louisville, St. Louis & exas R’y Co. Ist Mort- , 

gage (1917) ar 50,000 00 28,500 00 

Standard Gas Light Co., First “Mortgage (1930) = 50,00 00 54,500 00 

Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage "(1909) - PR Fig es 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water Company ist Mortgage | ee 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . a= 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
pad Shares Morris & Essex Railroad Co. . . . $50each, 200,000 00 334,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. _ . 50 CS 100,000 00 104,500 00 
ata se United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 ‘* 141,400 00 335,825 00 
1100 “ N. Y. Central & Hudson ged R. R. 100“ 110,000 00 106,700 60 
1000 —** Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. 100“ 100,000 00 120,000 00 
1000“ a St. Paul, Minn. & Oniah Ry 
PE . me * 100,000 00 120,000 00 
1000 “ Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. >. 100,000 00 180,000 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. 100“ 100,000 00 141,000 00 
1000“ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago R’y 
Co., Guaranteed. oe = 100,000 00 165,000 00 

500 «= “* The ‘Aun Arbor Railroad Co Pref. | 100 “ 50,000 00 12,500 00 

411 ‘* New York and Harlem Railroad. . 5O “ 20,550 00 57,540 00 

500 ‘* StandardGasLightCo.Pf. . . . 100 “ 50,000 00 52,500 06 

- * Standard Gas Light Co. om. es hh 5,600 00 3,808 00 

200 =“ Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. oe 20,000 00 33,000 00 

200 =“ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. ¥ : » me * 20,000 00 34,000 00 

200 =—* National Bank of Commerce 

in New York ae < 20,000 00 41,400 00 

200 * Fourth National Bank « N. ¥. bee 20,000 00 34,000 00 

200 +‘  #$Manhattan Comaeny, ol | Aira 10,000 00 19,500 00 

200 “ Merch’ts’ Ex.Nat taNy, ©: mo « 10,000 00 11,000 00 

200 +“ Nassau Bank. % a... ae 10,000 00 14,500 00 

400 “ Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. 2 e wae 10,000 00 27,000 00 

100 ‘“ Bank of America. N. Y. r : io 10,000 00 33,000 00 

100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. A ee 10,000 00 39,000 00 

100“ National Bank of the Republic. a . ee * 10,000 00 14,500 00 

200 * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. ° Pm Ge 5,000 00 16,250 00 

200 =“ Nat. But.&Drov’sB’k of N.Y. . . 6 “ 5,000 00 7,100 00 

200 =“ Holland Trust Co. 3-3, ae 20,000 00 16,000 00 

200 =“ Franklin Trust Co. Brookl n. ‘ - me “ 20,000 00 46,000 00 

60“ Long Island Loan & Trust c 2° ee 6,000 00 12,600 00 

50 CO Metropolitan Trust Co. ere. Soe 5,000 00 14,750 00 

$9,853,628 54 
ea ABS MINN 
LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital ° ° ° ° . ° ° $3.000.000 00 
Reserve to Fund ° ° ° ° ° ° 4,395,659 00 
cares ° 571,731 41 

Unpaid Rodncurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 

other Claims. ° ° 180,782 72 
Net Surplus . < 1,705,455 41 
$9,853,628 54 
DIRECTORS. 
. Morton. David H. McAlpin. Walter H. Lewis. Lucien C. Warner. 
ien* y Harlbut, Andrew C. ‘Armatrong, Francis H. Leggett, Warner Vap Norden, 
R. a Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, Alfred F. Cross, 
Oliver 8S. Carter, Edmund ¥ A. ng Elbridge G. Snow Dumont Clarke 
enry M. Taber John H. Washburn, H. Hartford James B. Van Woert. 
Daniel A. Heald, John H. chong Henry F. Noyes, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, Hosstdent: 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. | assistant Seeoeieaion: 


New York, January 7th, 1896, 


Secretaries. ‘ V.Presidents. 
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WASTE. 


THERE are two kinds of waste: the 
waste of inaction and the waste of ex- 
travagance, , 





English and American people are the 
greatest wasters in the world. A noted 
French cook said he could make a good 
living on what an English cook wasted. 

In this new country wastefulness is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the younger gener- 
ations. The older people were content to 
live in plain houses, plainly furnished, 
until, through enterprise and economy, 
they had acquired such wealth as justified 
them in procuring better, 

Want of economy on the one hand and 
slothfulness on the other have doomed 
hundreds of business men tofailure. Itis 
true, economy may be carried to penuri- 
ousn¢ss ; but the danger in this direction 
is small in comparison with the fatal ten- 
dency to extravagance. 

To save in youth, in early business life, 
when the family is small and young, is to 
enjoy prosperity and social betterment in 
maturer life. A prosperous farmer, hav- 
ing told a friend that he had accumulated 
$60,000, was asked how in the world he 
had done it, and his answer was: ‘‘ By 
saving what other people waste.” 

Systematic saving may be encouraged 
and stimulated by early and judicious 
investment in Life Irsurance. The waste 
of many homes would amply suffice to 
sustain libtral insurance on the lives of 
the Leads thereof, affording protection for 
the dependent ones in case of their de- 
cease, ard profitable investment for their 
own enjoyment in case they are spared to 
years when retirement from active busi- 
ness beccmes advisable. 

No man is justified in living up to bis 
income, or wasting or allowing his re- 
sources to be wasted, without ample insur- 
ance on his life, any mcre than he would 
be justified in taking his family to live in 
bis house without a roof. 

Plug up the leaks, A’ you put a meter 
in your house, tosee how much gas you 
use, take some means of measuring the 
waste of yourincome. It may astonish, 
and it will certainly convince many that 
the amount is much greater than would 
be required to maintain protection over 
the home, in the shape of a generous in- 
surance policy in The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, the oldest, 
most reliable, and most prosperous Com- 
pany in America, all the profits of which, 
beyond the expenses of management, go 
directly into the pockets of its patrons.— 
Adv, 





THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF 3URETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, _ 


oa ‘wt GLASS wa 

BOILER EV 
Employers’ Mi eM ity and ows Policies. 
ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
Loss 86,391,178.12. ", 














STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 
Pika. sa canien ceases aseesed $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.............-..+- 9,847,252 60 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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Old and Young. 


THE FISHERMAN’S TAX.” 


(Trme apouTr S(xTH OR SEVENTH CENTURY ,A.D.] 








BY GRACE SHOUP. 





THE LANDSMAN SPEAKS, 


Oh, fortunate are the fishermen, 
And ahappy folk are ye, 

For the tax that grinds all the poor alike, 
Never touches the men of the sea. 


THE FISHERMAN ANSWERS. 


Ah! well you koow in your landsman’s 
heart, 
You’d pay the dues for four, 
Or ever you’d rise at the dead of night, 
When tne ghosts tap on the door. 


Yours is a tax of the copper coin, 
But ours is a tax of dread— 

To rise at night in the faint moonlight, 
To ferry the voiceless dead. 


Bat a week agone, it fell my turn, 
And the fishermen said to me, 

* Brother, wok well to-night when you take 
The dead men over the sea.” 


My mother she cried the livelong eve, 
Till a souod came out in the dark, 

And a muffled tap on the half-closed door 
Made even the children hark. 


And I rose and followed through the night 
A spot of dark and shine, 

That might be either a form of dread 
Ora gleam of light on the brine. 


We came to my boaton the water side ; 
I knew the place to stand, 

For with dark forms that I could not see 
*T was crowded on every hand. 


The boat, sunk low in the water lay— 
How strange it seemed to me, 

To think the dead no man could see 
Should yet so heavy be ! 


And strange it was in the thick, sad night, 
With the dark waves rolling on, 

And the face of the moon, so pale and white, 
As it shone once and was gone. 


And the seals raised up their round wet 
heads, 
And the mermaids chanted low; 
But I durst not look to the left or right, 
I durst but bend and row. 


Six days it takes to cross the tide 
’T wixt here and Britain’s Isle ; 
I rowed one night and the task seemed 
light, 
But the ghosts they helped the while. 


Forever they held a spot of light 
Up over the darkness’ head, 

And ever after that spot of light, 
Our boat so swiftly sped. 


The dawn of day was on its way 
When we reached the dead men’s shore, 
At thedead men’s cali, they started all, 
And my boat floated free once more. 


But my wife and babes and mother old, 
Wept and watched through the night; 
And ’twas only their prayers that brought 

me back 
Again by tke morning light. 


Said I not right, ye landsmen friends, 
Much taxes ye would pay, 

Ere ye would ferry the dead across 
To their isle ere break of day? 
DusvgoE, Ia. 
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A CELLAR BLACKBIRD, 


BY DORA REED GOODALE, 











JEAN SANDERSON was singing, and at 
the same time scrubbing the floor of a 
dingy room in the basement of a New 
York apartment house. The floor was 
cemented, and the whitewashed walls 
louked as cheerful as tombstones; but 
Jean was not thinking of what her hands 
were about; her mind was up and away, 
like her voice, which, taking the words of 
an old-fashioned ballad, and tossing them 
back and forth with a hundred repetitions 
and trills, seemed to mount higher and 
higher into the air until one would think 
that the sky itself could hardly contain it, 
And now the melody changed—it broke 
into a bugle song : 


_ “With trumpet and horn 
Salute the morn,” 





** The fishermen on the Gauli<h coast were made 
the ferrymen of the dead; and on account of their 
strange duty, we are assured, they were exempt 
from the ordinary incidence of taxation.”"—KEARY’s 
“ Vikings in Westera Christendom,” 
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he sang, and did not know that the night 
watchman had set his door ajar, or that a 
round-faced urchin, on his way to deliver 
oysters, had stopped open-mouthed in the 
passage ; noreven that the washerwoman, 
who took care of three sickly children on 
the other side of the wall, was smiling 
with her pinched lips and saying, ‘‘ Trotb, 
now, there’s music for ye !” 

No one had ever told Jean, no one even 
guessed, perhaps, that her bit of a glass 
bead might be a real diamond; her 
mother had died before the child’s voice 
took its woman-tone, and in the queer, 
wandering life which they had led since, 
her Scotch father had guarded her from 
all outside intimacies and made her pay 
more attention to Latin and mathematics 
than to her singinog—the metrical Psalms, 
with their jigging melody, being in fact 
the only tunes which he really encour- 
aged. But Jean sang, as it were involun- 
tarily, ‘‘because she forgot,” as she ex- 
pressed it; and at that very moment when 
she was trilliog out her ‘‘I’li not leave 
thee, thou lone one,” she was thinking 
how she and her father would spend a- 
week at the seashore in August, and how, 
when he got to be old—in short, her 
favorite air castle. 

For Jean idolized her father—idolized 
him the more, perhaps, that he was un- 
successful, and had sunk from a Scotch 
university to the cellar-rooims of the ‘‘ In- 
verness,” where he had charge of the 
house engine. This broken-down old fel- 
low, in a red cap, she considered the most 
learned and best man in the world, and 
wondered that all the colleges in America 
did not vie with each other in seeking his 
services ; she privately thought very well 
of those workmen who called him Mr., 
and very meanly of those who did not; 
and she dreamed of atime when he should 
enjoy the late afternoon of life in tranquil 
leisure and opulence. Her voice, which 
seemed to soar into the heavens, was in 
reality never heard above the grimy, gas- 
lighted basement corridors ; but Jean her- 
self often went up to help one or another 
of the tenants, sewing, nursing, cooking 
—she could turn her hand to anything— 
and in this way was already laying by a 
small fund, as well as doing the honors 
of téte a-téte housekeeping. Moreover, she 
had lately been engaged to take care of a 
pair of noisy seven-year-olds for an hour 
or two every morning (their mother be- 
ing a music teacher), and she was elated 
with the idea of a possible governess- 
ship. 

** Jean,” said her father that night over 
their bannocks and tea—and he looked at 
his daughter meditatively— you were 
up at Mme. Alberti’s, as usual, to-day, I 
suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, and got my dollar,” re- 
plied Jean, briskly, patting her pocket, 
for she was unfashionable enough to have 
pockets, and this was Saturday night. 

“Um—m. Well, ’tis little enough, but 
‘mony a little,’ you know—you must be 
getting quite a sum laid by ?” 

‘* Yes, Father, and next summer we are 
going to spend a whole week at the sea- 
shore,” declared Jean, a dimple appearing 
in her brown cheek ; “or, that is”’—as 
something in her father’s expression ar- 
rested her—** you can take it for whatever 
you like, you know. Is there anything 
else—anything wrong ?” 

‘*Nonsense, child!” exclaimed her 
father—or perhaps he said, Hoots, lassie, 
for he sometimes indulged in the dialect 
with Jean—** do you think I want your bit 
siller? No; butI was just thinking to-day 
that it might be weel if you were to take 
a few singing lessons.” 

** Singing lessons !” cried Jean, amazed, 
hardly believing her ears and opening her 
eyes like a rabbit—‘‘ Singing lessons! 
Why, don’t you remember how Mother 
was always giving me singing lessons? I 
knew my notes before I did the alphabet, 
and used to practice my thol, thi la when 
I couldn’t talk plain! And I never sing— 
except just when I can’t help it, you know. 
What in the world should I take more les- 
sons for ?” 

“°Twas in a church choir down at 
Appledore that I first saw your mother,” 
said her father, irrelevantly. ‘‘ Ay, but 


she—she had masters, Jean ; long pas‘ your 
age; up te the time that I married her, 





She understood her appogiato and the 
Italian style.” 

**She had a better voice than I have, I'll 
be bound,” exclaimed Jean, with a suspi- 
cion of interrogative reluctance in the 
filial pride of her tone. 

** Weel, my lass,” responded the wary 
Scotchman, pulling his beard, “I'll not 
say that your mither did not have a bet- 
ter voice—no; but I’ve thought of late 
that yours had a bit of the same twang 
to it.” 

** It bas seemed different lately—strong- 
er, I mean,” began Jean, bashfully. She 
sang as unconsciously as a bird sings; 
but why should one go further and say 
that she was more unconscious than that 
feathered vocalist, whom (between our- 
selves) I have heard rehearsing and mim- 
icking, and calling the echoes up in the 
midst of the wood—even engaging in a 
melodious duel and enjoying a triumph 
over a bewildered antagonist? Jean had 
more than once listened to the attempts 
of the singing class, practicing two doors 
off, while she played near with the seven- 
year-olds, and perhaps ehe had been guilty 
at times of a wild desire—but no matter ! 
Let it suffice that after a rapturous hour 
of questions and confidences, of irrepres- 
sibie smiles and quick breaths, and flushes 
and sparkles (which did not look like in- 
difference), it was arranged that she 
should ask Madame’s permission to sing 
to her, and get that lady’s opinion as to 
whether her voice was ‘‘ worth anything.” 
A hundred new dreams, plans, hopes and 
uneelfish ambitions were flashing through 
Jean’s mind as she went to bed. 

Now Jean had had a listener that day 
whose presence was much more surpris- 
ing than that of Mrs. Maloney or the oys- 
ter boy. Just asthe clock siruck three, a 
tall, richly dressed girl had cautiously 
descended from the hall landing, and 
stood spellbound in the passageway from 
the moment that Jean first rolled up her 
sleeves until she finished scouring the 
water-faucet ; when, the blackbird becom- 
ing suddenly silent, the unperceived vis- 
itor had turned and fled up the stairs as 
noiselessly as she had come, with a look 
on her face which would have been a for- 
tune to any artist who wanted to paint 
‘* Consternation.” 





Jean’s heart was beating faster than 
usual when, on the following ‘Monday, 
she presented herself at Mme. Alberti’s 
door. The suite was one of the finest in 
the house, and the parlors handsomely 
furnished; for Madame’s clientage was 
among fashionable girls, and tho Jean 
meant to make her request at the first 
opportunity she felt a certain cockney 
timidity come over her as she entered 
those elegant, leisurely rooms. Nor was 
Madame alone; Estelle Ryckman, the 
petted favorite, whose fine voice and 
brilliant execution were the admiration 
and despair of Madame’s less gifted 
pupils, had runin from across the hall 
for amorning chat ; but as Jean had often 
seen her before, and knew that she was a 
singer also, she felt no hesitation about 
speaking on that account. Madame was 
busy at her desk and at the same time 
carrying on a vivacious conversation with 
her dazzling young visitor, who, leaning 
back on a divan in a flowing red silk 
morning gown, nodded kindly to Jean; 
for she was always gracious in manner 
toward what she called ‘the lower 
orders.” ‘‘ You can take the children out 
in the Park this morning, my dear,” said 
Madame, interrupting her discussion of 
the relation between music and litera- 
ture. 

So Jean knelt down and began nervous- 
ly tying bonnet strings and buttoning 
coats, feeling more and more presumptu- 
ous in spite of herself at the idea of 
bringiog forward her claims amid such 
splendid surroundings and in the presence 
of so much culture and unspecified ‘' ad- 
vantages.” But, after all, she was a free- 
born American, and bad just pinched her 
fingers together to give herself courage 
and uttered an almost inaudible ‘‘ Ma- 
dame,” when Estelle, who had been look- 
ing out of the window, turned toward 
her and said, ina lazy voice, witha slight, 
amused smile : 

“By the by, Jean, who is it that 
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screeches the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ go 
loud down in the basement?” (‘‘Screech- 
es” was not a word in Miss Ryckman’s 
ordinary vocabulary; but she had her 
point to make, and Jean was a cellar girl.) 
“I happened to be there the other day, 
and I declare my ears have ached ever 
since.” 

It was almost too much for Jean; she 
started as if a whiplash had struck her, 
turned scarlet, and for.a moment could 
not speak. Luckily, her sense of humor 
was strong, and the contrast between the 
word ‘*screeches” and her own almost 
uttered pretentions, made her break into 
an hysterical laugh. At the same time 
she was horrified to feel the tears rising, 
and through her confusion managed to 
murmur desperately, wishing herself, 
meanwhile, at the ends of the earth : 

‘* I—sometimes sing a little—when I’m 
at work.” 

** What, really, was it you? Do excuse 
me, don’t mind what I said. I didn’t see, 
any one and didn’t know who it was,” 
explained Estelle, a little stammeringly, 
for such a self-possessed young lady, salv- 
ing conscience with the thought that this 
was literal truth. 

_**Poor little girl, you hurt her feelings,” 
observed Madame, rather reproachfully, 
when the two were left alone. ‘‘ Was the 
singing so bad?’ tho married to an 
Italian, she was herself a New England 
woman, and a firm believer in the democ- 
racy of art. 

** Bad, Madame! It was unspeakable!” 
answered Estelle, spreading out her pretty 
bands with an expressive gesture; and 
that same afternoon she found means to 
convey to the washerwoman (who had 
first told this young princess about the 
little scrubbing-brush concerts that went 
on below-stairs), a hint that, tho her 
young friend might do for a cellar black- 
bird,she was by no means fitted for a 
drawing-room lark, 

For a few days Estelle hardly breathed ; 
but her barbed shaft had struck home, as 
she meant it should, tho how nearly her 
victim had forestalled her she litile knew. 
She was still the star, shining triumphant 
in A No. 3, and the engineer’s daughter, 
that possible rival of hers, with the long 
brown throat and humor. loving gray eyes, 
was still scrubbing and scouring in a 
nameless underground limbo—and, as she 
devoutly hoped, doing it silently. This is 
the way that she reasoned it out to her- 
self: ‘‘ First, I never could have endured 
it to be eclipsed by a cellar girl.” (That 
was an axiom requiring no proof.) ‘* Sec- 
ond, I was really obliged to take some de- 
cisive measure, or that wretched Maloney 
would have had her warbling to Madame, 
I know she would. (How the creature 
did sing! Why, the whole class would be 
tearing their eyes out with jealousy !) 
Third, would it have been any kindness to 
take her up, anyway ?—a person like that, 
without ordinary education or breeding— 
nothing except her voice!—a girl who 
comes in to make tarts when people have 
company totea! No; and I daresay her 
voice, after all, is not so remarkable; it 
was only that sympathetic quality.” Now 
that sympathetic quality was just what 
Miss Ryckman’s voice lacked. 

Scrangely enough, in spite of these con- 
vincing arg.iments, in spite of all efforts 
to stifle the voice of conscience, the beau- 
tiful Estelle grew nervous and distraite; 
she avoided the basement asa if it had c)n- 
tained an active volcano, talked of going 
to Paris, practiced continually, and tried 
so hard for a soulful expression that 

Madame was charmed. 

And Jean—how was it with her? The 
disappointment was keen, but her nature 
was too wholesome to cherish it long. 
‘The ugly duckling isn’t a swan after all, 
but only a goose,” she said to her father 
that night, the treacherous lip still un- 
steady as she tried to speak merrily. ‘‘I 
can’t sing, Father, but I’ll do something, 
seeif I don’c.” Nothing had been lost on 
her in Estelle’s little comedy—the look, 
the tone, the barely perceptible shrug, the 
air of careless, high-bred, good-humored 
contempt; she dropped her ambitious 
fancies like a hot coal, and as soon as the 
first sting had passed off, was ready 0 
laugh at her vanity and thank fortune 
and Miss Ryckman (that unconscious in- 
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strument of fortune) for ‘‘ opening her 
eyes,” as she said, ‘‘ before she had madea 
fool of herself.” Oa one point she was 
resolute, she gave up singing entirely, 
breaking off if she found herself so much 
as humming a stave, which was aserious 
deprivation to the ‘‘ Inverness” work-peo- 
ple. Only Mrs. Maloney did not press 
her, having tasted the tree of knowledge, 
and learned that to admire Jean’s singing 
argued that one did not possess the very 
highest critical powers. 

And Joseph Sanderson sighed; it was 
but one disappointment the more, and he 
was sorry he had set the lassie agog. 
Mme. Alberti had spoken unfavorably, he 
supposed ; she ought to know; and yet 
the conviction of Jean’s gift, which had 
been ten years in forcing itself upon him, 
remained unshaken in his stubborn Scotch 
heart. Some time, perhaps—some time! 
Bat Jean was fifteen, and growing older 
every day. 





“ Fire! Fire!”’—it was at two o’clock 
of awild wiater’s night that the alarm 
rang shrilly through the sleep-muffled 
house. The forty or fifty families of that 
one-roofed village poured out into the 
halls, pale, territied, clamorous, dressed 
in anything and everything that happened 
tocome tohand. The air was soon thick 
with smoke, for the mischief was in the 
great elevator shaft which ran from the 
eighth story to the ground floor; and 
every moment the excitement and con- 
fusion increased as the rattle of fire en- 
gines, orders and counter-orders and 
shouts of men and boys were added to 
the mé.ée. Some fear-struck tenants found 
shelter with friends in the neighborhood, 
others took refuge in drug stores, or re- 
mained in the halls, making desperate 
sorties after their papers and other valu- 
ables, while fifteen or twenty, chiefly 
ladies, and many of them as complete 
strangers to each other as if they lived on 
the opposite shores of our continent, 
streamed down into the mysterious region 
below-stairs. It was comparatively quiet 
here, free from smoke and convenient to 
the area door, and as a report was be- 
ginning to be circulated that it was “‘ only 
a little blaze,” and would soon be put out, 
they could compare experiences, wonder 
what their husbands were doing and gaze 
at their neighbors’ attire, privately flatter- 
ing themselves that their own was not 
half so ridiculous. 

Jean had been one of the first to be up 
and dressed, and had ransacked the place 
for chairs for this influx of company until 
she discovered that her services were more 

*needed next door. For there had been 
one casualty. Tim Maloney, the night 
engineer, had fallen and broken his leg— 
not, alas! in the heroic discharge of duty, 
but in basely scurrying out into the street 
at the first suggestion of fire. He lay 
groaning on the bed, and his wife hung 
groaning over him, wringing her hard, 
red hand ; for ‘‘ where was rint coming 
from, with the man laid up for a six 
mont’? And where were the medicines 
coming from? And where was food com- 
ing from to put in the childer’s 
mouths ?” 

“Pll ask my father to take up a collec- 
tion for him. They’ve all got their pocket- 
books and ought to be glad to give some- 
thing for a thank-offering,” said Jean, 
decidedly ; for she was always quickwitted 
and helpful in an emergency. 

‘**Oh, Miss Jean, dear, if you would! 
and if you’d only sing to’em a bit first ; 
they’d do anything you asked of ’em 
then !” cried Mrs. Maloney, returning to 
her old allegiance at this crisis and pluck- 
ing at the girl’s skirts like a little child. 

Sing to them? Why, to be sure Jean 
would sing to them gladly enough if that 
would do any good. She never stopped 
to remember now that they were critical 
ladies—that Mme. Alberti and her pupils 
were there. The sense of power suddenly 
gave her confidence, as it was bound to do 

sooner or later; but it might have been 

too late! What she wanted, what she felt 
sure she could do, was to gain the 
ascendancy over their hearts—not on her 
own behalf, but on Mrs. Maloney’s. She 
only paused to consult her father a mo- 
ment, and as she crossed the hall the 
janitor’s boy stopped her with a message ; 
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Jean’s face brightened; she hurried on 


and stood smiling gravely in the door. 

“Mr. Hunt has sent down word that 
the fire is practically out,” she said. ‘If 
you will be patient a few minutes longer 
the house will be cleared and you can 
return to your rooms.” Then, hesitating 
and blushing a trifle, she added : ‘* Shall I 
sing you something to help pass the 
time?” 

There was a general rustle and buzz of 
relief at the first sentence; at the second 
a well-bred stare of surprise; but one or 
two ladies near the door nodded affably 
and said : “‘ Why, yes, do, my dear,” and 
the children stopped teasing and fastened 
their round eyes on her, No one noticed 
how Estelle’s color changed. 

“Three fishers went sailing ”’— 

At the very firat note there was a start 
and thrill of surprise. Who was the girl 
any way—singing like that? Did she want 
to exploit herself? Could she sing like 
that if shedid? Hush! hush! and sing 
on, little Jean! The voice rose and rose 
—that wonderful caroling voice, no longer 
a part of the engineer's daughter, but a 
good angel, hovering, pleading in the air 
above them, uttering a universal language, 
voicing a universal sorrow, until even the 
children stood like statues at their moth- 
ers’ knees. Sing on, little Jean! What- 
ever your future triumphs there will never 
be one quite like this ! 

The girl looked at her auditors. They 
seemed unusually kind and acceasible, in 
quilts, crimping pins and opera bonnets ; 
and she filled her lungs and began again. 

Her repertory was not large, and cer- 
tainly it was not fashionable. She sang 
‘¢Home, Sweet Home,” ‘‘The Flowers of 
the Forest,” ‘‘Auld Robin Grey,” and 
other well-worn favorites ; and still at 
every pause there were fresh hand- 
clappings and cries of ‘‘ More !” and ‘‘Go 
on!” A fringe of gentlemen had gathered 
behind her, who were fairly carried away 
with delight and enthusiasm, As Estelle 
had said, it was ‘‘all that sympathetic 
quality.” She gave them ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” 
and, being again encored, ‘‘The Lord to 
me a Shepherd is,” and, finally, ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer.”’ 

Of course by this time our Jean was not 
insensible to the impression that she was 
producing; and when she began Tom 
Moore’s sentimeatal ballad she could not 
resist stealing a triumphant side-glance 
at Estelle; but Estelle, too, had been 
wrought upon by the excitement and 
danger, and the strangeness of this night 
scene, Gay, beautiful and indulged, and 
accustomed from childhood to the praise 
and incense of an admiring coterie, self- 
contempt now seized upon her for the 
first time as convicting conscience showed 
her in all its nakedness the baseness of the 
pride that could yield to jealousy and 
stoop to deceit. Do what sne would, she 
was captivated by the spell of Jean’s 
voice, and humiliation and victory rushed 
over her soul together in the instant 
when their eyes met, her own saying as 
plainly as lips could say it: I sinned 
against you; forgive me! and Jean flash- 
ing out instantly her tender, mischievous, 
magnanimous smile. A nobler spirit was 
born in her, and the two girls found 
themselves friends. 

Madame Alberti, however, was not so 
forgiving. She was a remarkably shrewd 
woman and had very quickly put twoand 
two together and come to a pretty clear 
idea of the whole affair. Being of a dra- 
matic turn, as soon as Jean’s last note 
died away she started forward, seized and 
embraced her, kissed her on both cheeks, 
and exclaimed, with a withering backward 
glarice at Estelle, ‘‘ Ah, you must be my 
favorite pupil now !” 

Tne fact was that Jean had intended to 
slip out very quietly at the close of the 
verse ; but it was too late for that. She 
was instantly made thecenter of a hubbub 
of inquiries, ejaculations, congratu'ations 
and thanks ; some ragged street hoys who 
had strayed in at the tail of the fire engine 
set up a shrill cheering in the area court, 
and a certain stately colonel declared with 
a profound bow that, asa gentleman and a 
Southerner, everything he possessed from 
his heart to his bootjack was at the service 
of the new Jenny Lind, On the whole, 
Jean found her cup a rather hot and em- 


barrassing one, and was mightily glad 
when her father came in with his little 
speech about the night engineer and gave 
her an opportunity to escape to Mrs. Ma- 
loney’s room, where she sat down and 
laced up her shoes, 

AMHERST, Mass, 
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HAD I WINGS. 


BY MARY A. MASON. 











WERE it springtime, and had I[ the choos- 
ing 
Of wings to go whither I would, 
Not a moment of time I’d be losing 
In making my choice understood. 


I love them all—phoebe and bluebird, 
Song-sparrow and robin red-breast ; 
But there’s one golden-belted wee fellow 

lenvy above all the rest. 


He does little wooing in public, 
He spends little time in the tree; 
But he finds the first bank of arbutus, 
So I’ll beg for the wings of the bee. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 7 
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IN TIME OF FLOOD. 


BY WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS. 








IT was raining io the valley of Virginia, 
and had been raining for days. Mas- 
sanutten’s head had long been hid, and the 
clouds lay sprawling far down his sides. 
The earth was a sodden sponge. Every 
hollow was a pool, every rut a channel 
through which the tawny streams ran 
growling to join some larger flood. Every- 
where wis the sound of water dripping, 
splashing, gurgling, roaring and rising— 
rising all the while. 

The Shenandoah River was already out 
of banks, All day the drift had been com- 
ing down, fence-rails and shocks of corn, 
and great trunks of trees, and now and 
then the carcass of some drowned beast. 

But there were signs of impending 
change; the wind arose and began to 
harry the sullen clouds until he got them 
moving. There was yet no abatement of 
the rain, but the steady downpour was 
broken into swirling columns which the 
gale drove one after another across the 
field. The tumult increased as night drew 
on, the wind and the rain joined in still 
tiercer onset, and the river filled every 
pause with fateful voice. And in this 
night of tempest the great flood of ’72 
came toits highest point. 

With this stern lullaby in her ears Beth 
Hempstead lay down to sleep. She had 
little fear. The house was strongly built, 
and, tho near the river, stood high above 
apy possible flood. The tired girl was 
soon fast asleep. She had been sleeping 
but a few minutes, it seemed to her, when 
she was wakened by the flashing of alight 
across her face. Martha Ann stood by 
the bedside with a candle in her hand, 

**Oh, Beth,” she groaned, ‘‘ what air 
we goin’ to do? Here’s Mis’ Rache took 
pow’ful bad, and nobody in the house but 
jus’ us two, and all this hullabaloo agoin’ 
on outdoors,” 

** Is it one of her old spells?” asked Beth, 
as she sat up in bed. 

*T’'m might’ly ’fraid not,” said Martha 
Ann, ‘Did she tell you she was goin’ to 
have one?” 

** No,” Bath replied. 

‘*Nor me, neither. I can’t git her to 
say what she’s goin’ to have. It looks 
kind o’ strange.” 

It did ; for it was Aunt Rachel’s way to 
say beforehand what her “spells” were 
to be, and then to live up to her own pre 
diction. That this sickness was not of 
her appointment made it seem to her com- 
panions all the more serious, 


Two years before, Mrs. Stannard, or 


Aunt Rachel, as all the neighbors called 
her, had come to Strasburg and rented 
this lonely little place on the river. No 
one knew whence she came, or what her 
story was, and no one particularly in- 
quired, for she carried her own creden- 
tials. Her gentle face and quaint and 
kindly manner would have made their 
way among people far more suspicious 
than the quiet folk to whom she had 
come, 

Yet.she gave an odd account of herself, 
She declared that she had run away from 
home, Why, she never made wholly 
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plain; but it appeared that her step son, 
a doctor, and these same ‘spells ” of hers 
had a good deal to do with it, The plain- 
est part of the story was the part she did 
not tell—that the doctor was the idol of 
her heart. What she talked about was 
his treatment of her. 

‘*T was obliged to run away,” the gray- 
haired truant would declare, with whim- 
sical earnestness. ‘‘I couldn’t have any 
peace of my life. If I said I was layin 
off to have a spell o’ neuralgy next Tues- 
day, like, doctor he’d go and mix up a lot 
o’ powders and stuff, and come pesterin’ 
me to take ’em. I didn’t mind it so much 
at first, because the powders didn’t do any 
harm. I just took ’em and went on and 
had my spell, all the same. But Doctor 
wa’n’t satisfied; he kept on studyin’ and 
fixin’ up new sorts o’ physic, till by and 
by it got so I wouldn’t have any spell. 
I'd go off upstairs and tie up my jaws and 
get all good and ready to groan, and lo 
and behold, there was nothin’ to groan 
about! Icouldn’t stand it, and so I up 
and run away.” 

But this fantastic story was not the 
whole truth. There was another and sad- 
der reason for Aunt Rachel’s exile. Her 
son’s wife had causedit. The poor woman 
was falling into a mental disorder soon to 
Preaye fatal, and had conceived a violent 
dislike toward her husband’s mother. The 
doctor himself grieved and worried over 
it; and finally Aunt Rachel, thinking to 
preserve her son’s peace, siole away into 
hiding with her incurable hurt. These 
‘* spells” of bers, whatever they may have 
been, were now merely the mask of a sore 
distress. 

In spite of these seasons of depression, 
Aunt Rachel’s life was not wholly sad. 
She was an active, managing woman, and 
looked sharply after the affairs of her lit- 
tle place. And then there was Bath, a 
mountain girl whom she bad taken to 
rear. In that family Beth counted fora 
good deal, For the girl also was troubled 
with a strange complaint. The first that 
was heard of it was one day when Aunt 
Rachel had found her riding the calves in 
the barnyard, and had been closeted with 
her for an hour afterward. Beth came 
into the kitchen after the interview look- 
ing so wo-begone that Martha Ann wanted 
to know directly what was the matter. 

**Got the tommies again,” was the 
reply. 

**Got what ?” 

‘* The tommies.” 

Martha Ann stood staring, with her 
hands in the dough, 

‘*My land!” said she, 
ketchin’?” 

‘*No,” said Beth, slowly, ‘they ain’t 
ketchin’; leastaways,” she continued, 
looking curiously at the fleshy, slow- 
moving woman—“ leastawajs, I dont 
reckon you'll ever git ’em. They can’t 
nobody give ’em to you. They just comes 
out on you theirselves, like whiskers 
comes on a man.” 

*““Git out! How’d you ever git ’em, 
then ?” 

‘Oh, Ialways had ’em, off ’n on,” said 
Beth, cheerfully, **I used to have ’em 
when I lived up thar in the mountains 
with my pappy. ’Pears like I can’t git 
shed of ’em, nohow. Every time I go 
*bout them calves down thar in the barn- 
yard I git tommies.” 

‘* Well,” said Martha Ann, ready now 
to pound her dough, ‘‘I don’s know noth- 
in’ about your tommies, but one thing I do 
know mighty well. If you don’t quit your 
rompin’ and ra’rin’ around here like a wild 
Indian, you’ goin’ to git Jesse; now you 
see if you don’t!” And the thump of the 
rolling: pin cut off debate, 

That was exactly the trouble. Beth had 
** got Jesse” that morning. Indeed, it was 
an open question whether the ‘‘ tommies” 
was not a new remedy rather than a new 
disease. Beth’s complaint was really mis- 
chievousness.. Nature had given her a 
boy’s agility and strength, coupled with 
the most irrepressible spirits. The conse- 

quence was a succession of madcap pranks 
which, like the antics of a sea lionina 
pond, kept the domestic waters in a per- 
petual stir. It was to curb these high 
spirits intoa more orderly girlhood that 
Auat Rachel adopted the new plan. 

It was very simple—when Beth behaved 
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like a boy she was treated asa boy. She 
was made to wear a roundabout and boots. 
She was called by a boy’s name; for a 
particularly mad prank by a boy’s nick- 
name, until she came to think ‘ Bill” the 
hatefulest name on earth. She was sent 
to fish in the puddle of waste water below 
the cistern. She had to hunt rabbits in 
the garden and, on one occasion, greatly 
disconcerted Aunt Rachel by actually 
catching an old hare that got hung in the 
fence. And Beth will long remember 
some gymnastic performances she once 
began in the back yard and continued in 
private, under Aunt Rachel’s eye, until 
she was sick and sore, 

This was Aunt Rachel’s remedy for 
B>th’s ailment, That it seemed to oper- 
ate slowly did not discourage her. While 
she was intent on Beth’s welfare her own 
trouble cried more softly; and besides, 
she had grown fond of the girl. 

But a change came to this little house- 
hold; and it came with the flood. 

On that memorable night, when Beth 
came into the sick room, Aunt Rachel 
was already delirious. 

‘*She’s been callin’ for Gabri’l,” said 
Martha Ann, ina scared whisper, ‘‘ and 
a wishin’ he’d blow his horn,” 

To the girl, who knew little of sickne 
it was astrange and painful sight. ‘Whe 
could hardly believe it was Aunt Rachel, 
this panting, restless creature, with the 
wild eyes and fumbling hands and wits 
gone all astray. 

Indeed, the troubles of that night might 
have tried the strongest nerves. The sick 
woman talked incessantly, but wholly of 
a bygone time. She was living the old 
life over again—the life from which she 
had fled. She sang a child to sleep, pat- 
ting the bed beside her as she sang. She 
wanted to look up dry clothing for some 
one out in the storm, and with a shy, 
quick laugh, ‘‘ reckoned he would have 
to take some of his own medicine now.” 
When the storm stayed a little, she would 
lie still and listen, and thenat the renewal 
of the strife, would start up, saying ‘‘she 
heard wheels.” But all the long night 
through, whether it were child or man 
she watched and waited for, one name 
only was on her lips—Gabriel, always 
Gabriel. Small wonder then if the two 
lonely women, taking counsel of their 
fears, thought only of that Gabriel with 
the trumpet. 

To Beth’s unpracticed eye the sick 
woman grew worse as the night passed ; 
and in the chill of increasing fear a 
thought which had been floating through 
the girl’s mind hardened into purpose. She 
left the room and came back cloaked and 
hooded and with a lantern in her hand. 
She lit the lantern at the lamp, Martha 
Ann looked on amazed, 

‘* Where on earth you goin’?” she asked. 

**T’m goin’ for the doctor,” Beth re- 
plied. She came close and fixed her 
dense black eyes on the woman’s face. 
Martha Aun began to whimper. 

‘*Shet up!” said Beth, ‘“‘and listen to 
me. They ain’t nothin’ for you to do but 
just to set here and watch. Ef Aunt 
Rachel gits her senses back, you tell her 
where I’ve gone, and that I’ve took the 
new lantern, but l’ll take mighty good 
care of it.” 

The new lantern, forsooth! as if that 
was the most precious thing she was 
jeoparding on that errand. 

The doctor lived in Strasburg, two 
miles beyond the river, and the only 
means of crossing was by the high, 
uncovered railway bridge at the bottom 
of the garden. A train left Strasburg a 
while after midnight, on which Beth 
hoped to bring the doctor. A train going 
the other way passed up earlier; but its 
neerest stopping place was five miles 
below. 

As Beth stepped out of the door there 
was a moment’s pause in the storm, and 
she came safe to the bottom of the garden. 
But here the wind caught her, and the 
first blast put out the lantern and nearly 
took her off her feet. Nevertheless she 


managed presently to scramble down into 
the railway cut, and, thus protected, made 
good progress toward the bridge. 

Already the voices of the flood drowned 
out all other sound. Out of the cut she 
came at last, and there before her, like a 
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great, dim plain bordered with night, the 
river lay. Beth sat down and took off 
her shoes—she could walk better in her 
stocking feet—and then began the cross- 
ing. 

The bridge timbars creaked and trem- 
bled as now and again some tree-trunk 
jarred against the piers, a moment hung, 
and then swung,crunching, grinding past. 
The spray leaped high in the air, some- 
times catching at her very feet, as the girl 
step by step fought her way across. She 
started to walk ; but she had not gone ten 
steps when the wind snatched at her and 
would have torn her from the bridge had 
she not fallen flat and hugged the ties like 
@ squirrel. 

The rest of the way she crawled on her 
hands and knees, crouching close when 
the wind blew, and going forward when 
she could. Thus she passed in safety the 
middle of the bridge, and hope sprang up 
within her. The worst was over. 

But now came a fiercer blast. Since 
she would not quit her hold, it tossed her 
about, and banged and battered her 
against the bridge, and left her sore 
bestead. She lay still till the breath came 
back, and then, blinded and confused, got 
upon her knees again and—started back 
the wrong way. 

She had thought she was almost over ; 
but the shore was far away. Her limbs 
were numb. Strange voices sounded in 
her ears. The spray leaped up and 
beckoned to her. The curling waters 
sighed and whispered and called her down 
to them. Would she never reach the 
end? 

Ab! here at last was theabutment. A 
little, little further, and the crossing 
would be done! But what is this? 
Through all the noises of the flood pierced 
a shriek. A light flashed round the 
curve, 

It was the train! and as the engine, 
with its great, glaring eye rushed upon 
her, the girl sank down at the edge of the 
track, safe indeed, but senseless as the 
dead. 

There presently the train hands found 
her when they stopped to examine the 
bridge, and took her aboard the train. 
She quickly regained her senses, and tho 
astonished to find herself on the home 
side of the river, was delighted that she 
was still going to Strasburg. It was the 
up train that had caught her. She had 
started much later than she thought. 

But Beth was not to get to Strasburg 
that night. The conductor came in and 
announced that they could not go on—the 
bridge was unsafe. He was talking about 
it toa little knot of passengers when he 
felt a touch and turning, saw Beth. 

**QOh, it’s you, is it?” said he, ‘‘I was 
just coming to look after you. How are 
you now ?” 

** You say you ain’t goin’ any further?” 
she asked. 

‘* Yes,” said he. ‘‘ We’re afraid of the 
bridge. You look nearly played out,” he 
continued, eying her sharply. ‘‘Setdown 
here, and tell me how you come to be out 
this sort of weather.” 

But she tried to pass him. ‘‘ Lemme 
go!” she cried—‘‘ lemme go! I got to go 
to Strasburg !” 

But the girl was past going. Even as 
she spoke her limbs refused to carry her 
longer, and she sank into a seat in bitter 
distress. Her best efforts had brought no 
help; she was done, and she knew it. 
There was nothing now but to rest a little 
till this faintness passed, and then to 
creep back home—if she could. Still, 
she made no outcry, no complaint, but 
sat in dumb, unchildlike grief, while the 
tears she did not try to hide rolled down 
her cheeks, 

The conductor was still talking to her 
when a gentlemen came in from the 
sleeping car. 

‘‘Is it true that we cannot go on to- 
night?” he asked. 

‘** Yes, sir,” said the conductor. ‘I’m 
afraid we won’t make Strasburg to- 
night.” 

The gentleman looked much disap- 
pointed. 

‘* How much further is it?” said he. 

** About two miles.” 

‘Tam very anxious to get to Stras- 
burg,” said the stranger. ‘‘ The storm is 
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abating, I see. Couldn’t I walk across 
the bridge ?” 

‘It’s not safe, sir, even in daylight,” 
said the conductor; “tho here’s a girl’s 
been trying it. Says some of her folks 
are sick, an ”— 

He did not finish the sentence. The 
stranger started forward with an excla- 
mation. Bath had fainted. 

What cameafterward was to Betha dis- 
turbed dream. There was a pungent odor 
in the air, and she dimly remembered 
some one’s saying, ‘‘She will do, now.” 
She thought it had been the strange gen- 
tleman ; but there he was in the end of 
the car talking with the conductor. 

Again, he was speaking to her, and say- 
ing that he was going home with her— 
that the conductor said that was the 
quickest way to get to Strasburg—at 
which Beth would have wondered, if she 
had not been so weak. There was talk, 
too, of some one who had been very 
brave ; and somebody, she did not know 
who, was a doctor and was going to cure 
Aunt Rachel, and everybody. 

The dream became still more confused. 
She was out in the night again. Lights 
flashed and voices called. A train went 
rumbling away into the darkness. She 
felt herself half led, half carried up the 
bank, Water plashed underfoot. Present. 
ly the face of Martha Ann, like a red and 
troubled moon, rose on her out of the 
mist. There was an outcry, a sudden 
commotion ; and then vision and grief 
and weariness alike were swallowed up in 
sleep. 

What else happened that night Beth 
heard afterward from Martha Ann. 

**You’d a-hollered too,” said Martha 
Ann, ‘‘if you’d been inmy place, even if 
Mis’ Rache was asleep. When I opened the 
door, there was that great man a-totin’ 
you like you was a baby, and his eyes 
shinin’ like the big raindrops on his beard, 
He put you down there on the lounge, 
and he says to me, without ever lookin’ 
up, says he, ‘I’m the doctor, my good 
woman, and I’ll give you something pres- 
ently that’ll stop that fuss you are mak- 
ing.’ 

‘** My land! but I was skeered! Then he 
says, ‘ Get this girl to bed as soon as pos- 
sible, and give her this;? and he was 
mixin’ up somethin’ or other in a glass, 
when I heard a whisper, like, ‘Gabriel ! 
Oh, Gabriel !’ and there was Mis’ Rache 
settin’ up in bed and holdin’ out her 
hands. 

‘*The next thing I knowed that man 
was down on his knees by the bed with 
his arms flung round her, and a-cryin’, 
‘Oh, my mother—my mother.’ 

‘*But shore’s you’ born, that carpet’s 
spiled. Them spots where that glass 
dropped can’t be took out.” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOW TED FOUND THE WINTER. 
BY GERTRUDE 8. DORMAN, 


TED stood on the veranda and watched 
the gay party drive away. He answered 
his mamma’s last wave of the handker- 
chief with a grave military salute. 

“Catch the Senior Captain unbending 
enough to wave a handkerchief, Mrs. 
Tanner !” said the young lieutenant—who 
sat on the ambulance steps with a basket 
on each arm—‘ never !” 

Ted’s mamma smiled and leaned out 
for a last look at the little figure on the 
veranda across the parade grounds. She 
was very proud of the handsome little son 
whose grave dignity of speech and bear- 
ing had won him the nickname of ‘ The 
Senior Captain.” 

The Tanners had been at Fort Sam 
Houston but threeweeks. The promotion 
which brought them there Captain Tanner 
had received while stationed at Fort Oma- 
ha, and the change from the snow and ice 
of an Omaha January to the sunshine and 
flowers of San Antonio had been a de- 
lightful one to him and to his delicate 

young wife. 

But Ted was only five years old, and 
this was the first winter he had been 
allowed to play inthesnow. The Tanners 
had not lived at the Post at Omaha, but 
had a house in the city. Here, clad in a 
great overcoat, leather leggins and red 
mittens, Ted had built snow houses and 
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made snow men with the boys next door 
and had thought winter a glorious thing, 
For a little while after he came to San 
Antonio, Ted had been so occupied with 
the novelty of the new home that he had 
not missed his playmates or his winter 
sports. Butthe sudden change from win- 
ter to summer had puzzled him greatly, 
Where was the winter? Where was the 
snow? 

Ted was not a boy who asked many 
questions. Indeed, his father was wont 
to say, laughingly, that there was the 
making of a good general in Ted—he 
talked so little and thought so much, 
But this morning, while the ambulance 
waited in front of the house for his mam- 
ma, he bad put the question about the 
winter to Williams, the driver, and Wil- 
liams had pointed to the north, and said, 
‘* Off there ;’ and then, with a thought of 
the sudden ‘‘ northers” that sweep over 
Texas in winter, he had added, “and not 
so far off either, sometimes. I’ve seen 
snow on the chaparral yonder.” Ted’s 
heart had given a great bound. Snow on 
the chaparral! That wasn’t far! Sure- 
ly he could go there. He had meant to 
ask Mamma when she came out, but the 
young lieutenant who carried her wraps 
had sung out: “‘ Well, isn’t the Senior 
Captain going to command this expedi- 
tion?” and Ted felt a great lump in his 
throat as he remembered his disappoint- 
ment, and had forgotton his question, 

For Ted had wanted to go with his 
mamma on this visit to the old Spanish 
Missions, a few miles distant. Ted did 
not care much about the missions ; but 
Williams had said the night before that 
he might drive a part of the way, and to 
sit up on the driver’s seat in the ambu- 
lance and hold the reins over a pair of 
dashing army mules was a pleasure, that 
even in prospect, made Ted’s little heart 
beat faster. But Mamma had said No; 
and Ted, who recognized his mamma as 
his superior officer, and had learned the 
first lesson of army discipline, accepted 
her decision without question. 

Ted stood on the veranda long after the 
ambulance was out of sight. What could 
he do to pass away the long day? He 
looked longingly over to the barracks, but 
Papa, who sometimes took him there. 
was at El Paso distributing stores. His 
eyes lighted upon a basket on the veranda 
steps, and he glanced across the lawn to 
the big bed of violets, 

‘Girls pick flowers,” he said, giving 
the basket a contemptuous little kick. 
** Boys,” with a half sob—‘‘boys make 
snow houses and—snow men.” 

Ah! the questions came back to him 
again. Where was the winter? Where 
was the snow? He walked to the north 
end of the veranda and looked across the 
open country to the hazy blue line that he 
knew was the chaparral. Was there 
snow over there now? Why shouldn’t he 
go and see? He would put on his great 
overcoat, and he would get back before 
Mamma came home, Mamma would not 
care. 

Captain Tanner’s house stood at the 
end of Officers’ Row. Just beyond it, but 
a little to the east was the big depot of 
supplies, a long, low building in which 
were the offices. Across the parade 
ground were the barracks. Back of the 

house and off to the north the land sloped 
gently away, and beyond were great 
stretches of level country, with occa- 
sional thickets of thorny bushes called in 
the Southwest by the Mexican name 
chaparral. 

It was not strange, therefore, that no 
one saw Ted as he crossed the sloping field 
north of the house, and with his eye fixed 
on the-distant chaparral struck out across 
the open country. 

How warm it was! How could it be 
winter over yonder and the sun so warm? 
Ted’s little heart sank. He looked back 
at the long row of houses, the barracks, 
and the tall clock tower on the hill behind 
him, and for a moment his purpose 
wavered, Should he go back? There 
was nothing to do there, no one to play 
with, and over yonder there was snow, 
perhaps. How pleased Baby May would 
be with a snowball, She had loved to 
stand at the window in their Omaha home 
and watch Ted at play in the snow, and 
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had laughed and clapped her tiny hands 
when he threw the soft, white snow 
against the windowpane. No! he would 
not go back. Williams said he had seen 
snow on the chaparral, and Williams was 
asoldier, Williams would not tell a lie. 

On and on trudged the little lad, straight 
toward the far-away blue haze. The sun 
mounted higher and higher in the sky, 
and the greatcoat grew heavier and 
heavier. By and by the tired little feet 
began to lag. Ah! it was co far to the 
chaparral. He must rest a little while, 
and he sat down upon the ground. The 
little head nodded and the gray eyes 
blinked. How blue the sky was overhead ! 
The strong light dazzled him. He laid his 
head down on the warm ground and drew 
his little military cap down to shade his 
eyes. Howsoft the white clouds off in the 
northern sky looked! Then he fell asleep 
and dreamed that the soft, white clouds 
were banks of snow upin the sky, and 
one came sailing down tohim. Witha 
little cry of delight he stretched out both 
his hands to catch a handful of the snow 
as it floated over his head, and awoke. 

He sat up with a start, Where was he? 
He rubbed his eyes and looked about him. 
Ah! he remembered now. There was the 
hazy blue line of the chaparral straight 
before him. He climbed to his feet with 
difficulty. How cold he was, and how 
the wind blew! Where was the sun and 
the blue sky? Suddenly, like a flash it 
came to him; this was the beginning of 
winter and off yonder in the chaparral 
he would find the snow. He must go on; 
and plunging his hands, blue with cold, 
deep into his overcoat pockets, he started 
bravely forward. 

But he could not walk fast. His little 
legs were stiff from lying on the hard 
ground, and he was cold and hungry. The 
stinging north wind blew fiercely in his 
face, and his courage began to fail. He 
could see the buildings and the tall tower 
on Government Hill, plainly, and the 
chaparral was so far away. Should he 
goback? As he hesitated, a tiny flake of 
snow came whirling down, and another, 
and another. He forgot his discomfort 
and laughed aloud. 

“It is the winter!” he cried—“ it is 
the winter !” 

It could be only a little way now to the 
great banks of snow, such as he had seen 
in his Northern home. He would go on. 

Fiercer and sharper grew the north 
wind. He couldscarcely stand against it, 
but still he ‘— on. How rough the 

round was! He stumbled at every step. 

e was so tired, so sleepy! The little feet 
slipped and he fell to the ground. 

Ah ! what was that noise ? 

In his wanderings Ted had almost 
reached an old, seldom traveled road, a 
short cut to the Missions, and there, not a 
hundred rods away, with mules galloping 
and curtains buttoned tizhtly down, came 
the ambulance. Beside Williams on the 
driver’s seat, with his high coat collar 
turned up and his hands in his pockets, 
sat the Colonel. 

The rumble of the wheels, the clatter of 
the hoofs, and the crack of the whip, beat 
their way into Ted’s dulled consciousness. 
He opened his eyes and saw the ambu- 
lance with the Colonel sitting up so 

‘straight beside Williams. But one thought 
came to his dazed little brain—he must 
salute the Colonel. The ambulance was 
almost abreast of him now, and neither 
Williams nor the Colonel had seen the lit- 
tle figure lying so close to the roadside. 

He struggled to his feet, and his little 
hand, blue and stiff with cold, went up to 
his cap in the military salute. 

“ My God !” cried the Colonel, “it’s the 
Senior Captain,” 

As the young lieutenant lifted Ted out 
of his mother’s arms when the ambulance 
stopped in front of the last house in 
Officers’ Row, Ted opened his great gray 
eyes. ‘I found the winter,” he said, 
dreamily ; ‘‘but there wasn’t—much— 
snow.” And the young lieutenant looked: 
at the Colonel, and with a strange little 
quiver in his voice, said : 

“‘ The Senior Captain led a forlorn hope 
and made an honorable retreat.” 

Cutcago, ILL. 
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PEBBLES. 


ALTHO the Prince of Wales has achieved 
many successes he has not yet reached the 
crowning point of his career.— Yale Record. 


--+«“IT hear the Apache Indians have 
broken out again.” “ Heavens, how many 
have they murdered?” “N obody; they’ve 
got the measles.”—Yale Record. 


--»»“I wonder if that report is true 








about the Vice President?” “ Waat is it.”’ - 


“They Say that at the end of his term he 
will re-enter public life.”—Puck, 


--.. The Professor (awakening) : “Is there 
anybody in this room?” The Burglar: 








Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleas- 
= conditions by giving the child pure, digest- 
ble food. Don’t use solid preparations. Infant 
june ‘ b acme pamphlet for mothers. 
ress to the New York Cond 
Milk Company, New York. gg2 
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“No, sir.” The Professor: “Oh, I thought 
there was.” (Falls asleep again.)—Life. 


....“* You’ve been hanging around here 
long enough,” remarked the citizen’s com- 
mittee, as it proceeded to give the white 
caps a taste of their own medicine.—De- 
troit Tribune. 


....Patient: “ Doctor, I’m in a bad way.” 
Dr. Newmethod: “ Diet.” ‘I can’t sleep.” 
“Diet.” ‘I can’t eat.” “Diet.” “I’m 
bilious.” ‘“ Diet.” ‘My hair is turning 
gray.” “Dyeit.’—New York World. * 


....Patent Applied For : ‘Mercy, Bridget, 
what’s the matter with these cakes?” “I 
dun know, mum.” ‘‘ They taste of soap.’ 
“Yes, mum. I couldn’t find the soapstone 
griddle, an’ I soaped the iron one.”’—Ez- 
change. 


....First Farmer: “ Has the lawsuit be- 
tween you and Heysede been settled ?”’ 
Second Farmer: ‘Yes: and so are the 
lawyers.” “‘ How do you mean ?”’ *‘ They’re 
settled on our farms.’”-—Philadelphia 
Record. 


....Mrs. Benham: ‘‘Isn’t this a love of 
a bonnet that I bought this morning ?”’ 
Benham : “ How much did it cost?” Mrs. 
Benham: “Only thirty dollars, dear.” 
Benham: ‘“‘ Your love will be returned.”’— 
New York World. 


.---T'women, who had been sitting to- 
gether in the seat near the door of a caron 
one of the American railways, became en- 
gaged in an animated controversy, and 
their loud voices attracted the attention of 
all the other passengers. Suddenly one of 
them rose and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
I appeal to you to decide a disputed point. 
My friend here insists that not more than 
three persons out of five believe they have 
souls. I take a more cheerful view of hu- 
manity than that. Will all of you who be- 
lieve you have souls raise your right 
hands!” Every right hand in the car went 
up ‘“ Thank you,’ he said, witha smile. 
‘Keep them up just a moment. Now, will 
all of you who believe in a hereafter please 
raise your left hands also?’ Every left 
hand in the car went up. ‘‘Thank you, 
again,” he said. ‘‘ Now, while all of you 
have your hands raised,” he continued, 
drawing a pair of revolvers and leveling 
them, “‘ my friend here will go down the 
aisle and relieve you of whatever valuables 
you may happen to have. Lively now, 
Jim.”—Indian Witness. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. | 








498.—TERMINAL ELISION. 
Of one’s adventures we may hear 
In antique verse and dictum hoary, 
When Chaucer’s pilgrims made good cheer, 
And every one must tell some story. 


“The two remember!” And away 
Dash Texans, bent on death or glory ; 
Something like Trappist monks, who say, 
For how d’ye do, ‘‘ Memento mori.’’ 


To three another, you must smite, 

Not wordy blows, like Whig and Tory, 
But with the fist or club outright, 

Altho the wounds may not be glory. 


But you may better use your time 
To plow four stubborn soil, or pory, 
Or write, like me, some nonsense rhyme, 
Or go four-fishing in your glory. 
—M. C. 8. 
499.—A CEREAL STORY. 


Harvest time had passed, the season had 
been dry, and the crops a failure; what 
should the community do to fillits grana- 
ries and groceries, and run its mills? I 
resolved to start out in the world, and, by 
begging, borrowing and buying, to replen- 
ish the empty bins. One person suggested 
that I should find one variety of grain in 
a college in New York, and another in a 
college’in Illinois. I fuund both as sug- 
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A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 

















gested. Next a manufacturer of thread 
gave mea supply of another sort, and later 
I completed my supply of this last grain by 
hailing some anglers out on a lake, who 
furnished me freely, both from their skiffs 
and from their fishing-tackle. I then ob- 
tained some more of a certain variety from 
the fruit of asturdy tree, and also found 
some of it in my eye, and was helped out 
by a load brought me by a fabulous ani- 
mal. A Senator from New England let me 
have some grain of a variety I had not yet 
found, and I secured the rest of my supply 
of this from a town in Maine and a seaside 
resort in New Hampshire. An English- 
man, one of the inventors of the electric 
telegraph, showed me an added supply of 
one of the grains already found, and a girl 
in Dickens’s “‘ Great Expectations ” gave me 
all she had of another sort, while fhe per- 
sonification of malted liquors furnished me 
this and another sort together. I found in 
the southwest county of England, and ina 
familiar London street, a fresh supply of 
this other sort, to which a Roman Centurion 
added what he had. I then secured a sup- 
ply of another useful grain from a charac- 
ter in Shakespeare’s “‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” which I supplemented from a 
county in Kansas. To finish with, a French 
— offered me all he had of a still dif- 

erent grain ; but as it was a sort but little 
used in this country, I availed myself but 
sparingly of the polite offer. Thus well 
equipped to meet the needs of a hungry 


community, I hastened homeward, well 
pleased. DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS TU ODD KNOTS, Mcu. 12TH. 


491.—Ailment, aliment. 

492,—1, pleasant, planets, plants, pants, 
ants, sat, as, a; 2, interest, stinter, inters, 
niter, tine, tin, in, 1; 3, thorough, through, 
trough, rough, hour. our, or, O. 

492.—1, Vidanes, VI danes; 2, Blue-beard, 
gray-beard. 

494.—Cave, gave, have, lave, nave, pave, 
rave, save, wave. 

495.—Plumber. (Gh like p, asin hiccough ; 
olomonde like um, as in Cholomondely ; mb 
likem, asin dumb, and yrrh like er, asin 
myrrh.) 
496.—Old-fashioned. 
497.—X-q’s. (Excuse.) 


Feed 


Your nerves upon rich, red blood and you will not 
be nervous, nor have that tired feeling. The way to 
have pure, rich, red blood, to cure Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and similar troubles, is to take 


Hood’s 


s 
Sarsaparilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $1. 
Hood’s Pills fare, “easy “to’ operate. 
Especially adapted to theuse of women and chil- 
dren. Cure headache, bili 25c. 























The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin 
comes with double force to those who 
eat bread made from ‘ 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS 


FINE FLOUR 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


Don’t confound this Flour 
with any other — It is an origi- 
nal product — made by a new 
process specially designed by 
us —It is the only Flour in the 
world containing all the food 
elements found in wheat 





Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
«All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic, 
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BE EASY! 


Use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully too, 
4 It’s So Pure, 





Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts, N. ¥ 





Oe ee 





On a good (the best) skirt bind- 
ing as strenuously as on a good 
cloth for the skirt. 

Ask for (and take no other) the 


oxre™ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


o MARK 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples. showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M.Co,P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


MAYER & CO. 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH. LONDON. NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)...........0.00. $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).......-+s0++00- -20 
4 _ CE WUE vc cccccccesscce 2 
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17 9 ey a ee 1.00 
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One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 


Names and full remittance must ac- 
company each club. 


To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
Order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscription 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines,in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List, 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Weekly Market Beview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Thursday, March 12th, 1896. 


TEA.—At the regular weekly auction sales 
yesterday choice Formosa was firmer, but low 

rades very cheap, and Fuchau a fraction 

tter. Formosa is quoted at 10@30c.; Fuchau, 

104%@25c.; India, 15@60c.; Amoy, 9@18‘c., and 
Japans, 5@3lc. 

COFFEE.—Speculation in coffee is moderate. 
Brazil coifee is steady, and mild grades in fair 
demand. Java is quoted at 21@38lc.; Mocha, 
22' he.; Maracaibo, 16@21c.; Laguayra, 16@ 
21c., and Brazil, 13354@164é6c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is dull, with prices 
gnonanged. Granulated is quoted at 5c.: pow- 
dered, 5'4c.; cut loaf and crushed, 55c., and 
cubes, 5}4c 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
firm at 54@i7c. per ib; dressed lambs, 7@84ac., 
and spring lambs. $2.50@6 per carcass. ty 
dressed vealx are quiet at 7@llc.. and country 
dressed, 74@%%4c. Courtry dressed hogs are 
seady at 5@7c. per bb. 

COTTrON.—Spot cotton is steady, with mid- 
dling Guif quoted at 8c. per b, and middling 
uplands at 7%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market in flour is 
guiet, and millers refuse to accept the recent 
bids made, while buyers refuse to offer more in 
the present condition of the wheat market. 
Winter patents are quoted at $4@4.25 per bbl.; 
straights, $3.70@3.80: city patents, $4.20@4.45 ; 
city clears, $4.15@4.25; spring patents, $3.60@ 
3.80; spring straights, $3.40, and spring clears, 

Buckwheat flour is dull at $1.25 per bag; 
rye flour easy at 6022.85 per bbl., and corn- 
meal quiet at $2.20 per bbl. 

PROVISIONS.—Live hegs have been in liberal 
receipt Jately,and the market for provisions 
iseasy. Mess pork is quoted dull at $10.25@ 
10.50 per bbl.; family, $10.50@11: short clear, 
$11.50@12 50. Beef is easy at $7.5048 for extra; 
fanily, $11@12, and packet, $9@10.50. Beef 
hams are firmer at $15.50@16. Lard is easy at 
$5.60 per 100 h. Pickled hams are firm at 8K%@ 
RMe ver tb; shoulders, 444@434c., and bellies, 
44G5i4c. 

WOOL.—There is no special interest in the 
wool market. Sales are moderate and prices 
unchanged. Foreign wool is about steady. 
Domestic fleeces, Nos. 1, 2 and XXX are 22@ 
28c.; XX and above, 19@20c.; X, 16.417c.; comh- 
ing, 20@23c.; delaine, 18@2Ic.; coarse. 20 @22c ; 
extra pulled, 33@36c.; No. 2 pulled, 28@3lc.; Ter- 
ritory. 7@l5c.; California, 9@lic.; Texas, 10@ 
18c.; Australian, I8@23c.; Cape, 13@15c.: Eng- 
lish wool, 24@26c.; Canada combing fleece, 24@ 
26c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
had a downward tendency this week, and trade 
bas been very slack. great wanv estimates 
of the reserve are put out now, which bave 
more or le-s effect ou prices. Foreign markets 
are weak and steady by turns May wheat is 
quoted at 715¢c.; No. 1 hard, 755¢c.. and No. 2 
red, 8044¢@8i%c. nominal. Corn is a little 
steadier on the spot market. Receipts are only 
moderate in the West, and stocks are short 
here. There is, however. a reduced export de- 
mand. May corn is 36\%c.; No. 2 cash. 3844@40c., 
and steamer white. 38c. Oats are a litile more 
attive, but prices do not rally any. May oats 
are 25%gc ; No. 2 cash, 2544@2646c.. and No. 2 
white, 27c. Barley is quiet but steady, with 
feeding at 38 a43c., and malting, 44@50c. Rye 
is steady at 44@45c. in car lots, and 4%#49c. in 
boat loads. Buckwheat is dui! at 40@4lc. for 

rime State. Fancy grades of hay and straw 

old steady, but undergrades sre weak. Vrime 
timothy hay is quoted at 95c.@$1 per 100 bh; No. 
8 to No. 1. 75@926c., and clover mixed, 75@80c. 
State long rye straw is 85@95c.; Jersey and 
Southern, 80@°7éc.; short rye and choice oat, 
50@55c.. and wheat straw 45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE,.—There is a better 
demand for fresh creamery butter, and the mar- 
ket closes steady at an advance. The market 1s 
in avery healthy condition. Held creamery is 
notso steaur. Fancy new State dairy is wanted, 
and imitation creamery meets with a fairde- 
mand. Extra new creamery is quoted at 22c.; 
firsts, 19@20\%c.; thirds to seconds. 14@18c.; State 
dairy, 12@20c.; imitation creamery, 114@l6c.; 
factory, 9@l8c.: Trelis, 9@13c. Old creamery, 
State, is 13@18¢.; Western, 12.¢18c.; State dairy, 
10@15c., and Western dairy and facto y,9@llc. 
Cheese 1s in satisfactory demand for home ac- 
count, and exporters are steadily engaged Jook- 
ing up desirable grades for their needs. The 
market remains steady and in good condition 
generally. Fancy large size full cream cheese 
is quoted at 104c.: good to choice, 944@10c ; 
common to prime, 744@9c.; fancy small sizes, 
10%c.; good to choice, 94@10%c.: common to 

rime, 734@9'4c ;: summer made, 6@9c.; choice 
ight skims. 644@7c.; common to prime part 
skims, 34@6c., and full skima, 2@246c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.— Demand for live 
poultry is good, and prices firm. Fowls and 
chickens are 8a9c.; roosters, 5@5%c.; turkeys, 
Wa@lic.: ducks, 65 490c. ed pair, and geese, 
$1.12¢1.62 per pair. Jressed poultry is 
in fair demand for good to choice grades. 
Young hen turkeys are l4c.: young toms, 12@ 
18c.; old toms. 11@izec.: Philadelphia capons, 13@ 
2c.; Western, 12@lic.: Philadelphia broilers, 
2a@28c. per pair: winter chickens, 18@2c.: 
roasting, 12:@17c., old chickens and fowls, 6@10c.; 
old cocks. 6@6éc.; ducks, 1 a@lic.,. and geese, ia 
10c. The arrival of eggs continues liberal, and 
the market is well supplied with stock. 
Jersey eggs are 12c. per doz.; State, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 114¢@1134c.; Western, 
11%¢.: Southern, 10%@l1lc: refrigerator, $2.50@ 
280 per case: Maryland duck eggs, 28¢. per doz.; 
Southern, 23@24c. 

FRESH FRUILTS.—Apples are in good de- 
mand,and receipts hght. Good to fancy Winesap 
and York Imperial are $3.50@4.50 per bbl.; Ben 
Davis. 3343.7): Baldwin, $3@3.59; Greenings, 
$2.50@3.50; fair to good red fruit, $2.25@2.75. 
There is little demand for grapes at 7@l5c. per 
basket, and $1.25@2.25 per case. Cranberries 
are quiet and steady at $6@10.50 per bbl. for 
ae Cod, and $1.25@2.25 per crate for Jersey. 
California oranges are slow at $2 50@3.75 per 
box: grape fruits, $3@9, and extra fancy Florida 
strawberries, 40@50c. per qt.. and 20@35c. for 
ordinary. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. — Table 
potatoes are steady. seed are firm and sweets 
scarce. New onions are dragging, but old are 
firm. Bermuda and Havana potatoes are 34@ 
5.50 per bbl.; Maine Hebron, $1 per sack; seed 
potatoes, $1.25@1.73; State rose and Hebron, 
90c .@$1.10 per 180 .; Jersey Burbanks, 60 480c ; 
sweet po atoes, $3244.75 per bbl. White onions 
are $1@1.75 per bbi.; yellow, 75c.@$1 50; red, 60c. 
@$1: Bermuda and Havana, $2@2.25 per cra'e; 
asp+ragus, $3 to 8 per doz. bunches; beets, 
$1.23@1.75 per crate: Florida cabbages, $2.502@ 
2.75 per crate ; celery, 25c.@$1.50 per doz. stalks ; 
kale, $1.25@1 50 per bbl.; spinach, $1.50@3.50, and 
lettuce, $1@4 per basket. 











Take Your Wife 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxes. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. wen. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, 
" Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 


o 
Rex BRanpD EXTRACT OF BEEF, Fla 
which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra vor 
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3 AS CRYSTAL 


Your drinking water 
should be—may be, if you 
use a “Crystal Fount- 
ian’’ Germ-proof Filter. 
A porous rock tube filter 
with a perfect automatic 
cleaner. Send fora book, 
free by mail, and learn 
allabout it. AlsoGravity 
Filters, in which we use 
the Crystal Fountain J 
Rock Tube. 

THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO., 
Filter Dept. "EB." Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Sectional view of 
Filter. 
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She has done more than any other 
one woman in America to relieve 
people of their bothersome coughs and 
colds, and 














doubtless, 

a4 or Do yOu | saved life. 
e has recognize gone into 
millions her ? of homes 
the past 60 years; 
that is, her portrait has, for its on every 
bottle of Balsam sold, “Madame 
Porter’s?” It’s a household word! - 


A safe and pleasant preparation, it is 
sold by wll druggists with their approval 
as pharmacists, and costs but 25 and 60 
cents per bottle (two sizes). 


Proprietors: Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale 


Druggists, New York. 












» PISO’S CURE FOR > 
a URES WHERI ELSE FAILS on 
ia Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use PS 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. = 
a 
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Sarm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will he glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.] 


CHOICE LIST OF HOME FRUITS— 
PEARS. ; 
I. 


BY E P. POWELL. 














THE pear is, after the apple, our noblest 
fruit. Itis also a general favorite. Nearly 
every one relishes a good pear; and as for 
sweetmeats and canning, nothing is better. 





The recent lists of pears are rather notable 
for the elimination of old varieties than for 


the addition of new ones. The new sorts 
are a revelation that has left most of those 
cultivated fifty years ago as wortbless. 

Those who wish for a succession can se- 
lect wisely, for summer, (1) Tyson. This is 
not a large pear, but above medium, and 
very juicy, sweet and delicious. It is said 
by some to be late coming into bearing ; 
but if the tree is low-headed it will bear 
young and abundantly. The tree is hand- 
some and vigorous. 

#(2) Bartlett. This wonderful fruit is good 
for all purposes and seems to be in increased 
demand. It has an American name, but 
was originated in England about 1770. It 
was first grown in this country near Bos- 
ton, by Enoch Bartlett. If well cultivated 
the tree is healthy and a fine bearer; but 
good Bartletts from a starved tree cannot 
be had. Feed the tree well. 

(3) Clapp’s Favorite. This is a rapid- 
growing tree that bears splendid crops of 
superb pears, Two things must be borne in 
mind, and these are that the limbs incline 
to sprawl and lop about, and the pears will 
rot unless picked ten days before ripe. The 
first difficulty must be met by careful prun- 
ing. I grow the trunk of this tree higher 
than with most varieties. 

It is not easy to make a judicious selec- 
tion of autumn pears simply from the over- 
plusage of fine sorts. I would take (1) 
Flemish Beauty —a pear of the most superb 
quality when grown as it should be. It 
should, however, always stand on good, fer- 
tile soil, with limbs well opened to the sun ; 
and it should be carefully syringed against 
anthrax and all fungoid diseases. If neg- 
tected the pears scab so badly as to be 
worthless. ’ 

(2) Boscis a noble pear, of a rich russet 
gold color, and largest size. It must be 
picked early and stored. The tree is not 
the best of growers. Ripens after Flemish 
Beauty. 

(3) I am growing to be quite partial to 
Swan’s Orange, or Onondaga. Itissuch a 
fine, large pear, generally very well flavored, 
and excellent for canning. It bears enor- 
mous crops, and the fruit is always smooth 
and well shaped. 

(4) Seckel. This little gem everybody 
knows, but every one does not know how 
to grow it to the best advantage. It is best 
top-worked on old trees. Grafted at the 
root, it forms a round head, and must on 
no account be trimmed out of shape, except 
to keep the limbs well opened to the sun. 

(5) The Sheldon. This pear in the Berga- 
mot family excels all the other members of 
this fine family, and in my judgment ex- 
cels all other pears of the season. The tree 
is brittle, and easily broken with the enor- 
mous weight of huge and heavy pears borne 
annually. Like the Seckel, it was an acci- 
lental seedling. 

(6) Two very fine October pears are the 
Hardy and the Howell. The trees of both 
sorts are vigorous and strong growers. I 
find the Howell not invariably of the best 
quality, but generally one of the very 
finest; and it is good for canning as well as 
dessert. The Hardy is always excellent. 

I pass to winter or late keeping pears. 
(1) Of these the grandest, if not the best of 
all pearsis Anjou. The tree is a very ideal 
of beauty. Wood light green, and the fruit 
light green also. Mr. Barry alwaysinsisted 
that it was the finest pear in his catalog. 
The crop is annual and very large. There 
are seldom any defective specimens. In 
market it stands foremost with every one 
who gets a taste of it in its prime. This 
pear should be picked the last of October 
ard stored until the last of November. It 
will often keep till Christmas, 

(2) Lawrence is one of the sweet pears. 
Small or medium it is a beautiful yellow in 
color, smooth, clean, and an enormous bear- 
er. It will keep until the last of Decem- 
ber, and is in eating for two months. 

(3) All in all one cannot do better than 
go back to the old winter Nelis for a deli- 
cious early winter pear. The tree twists 
and sprawls its long, slender limbs without 
symmetry. 

For late winter it is safe to have (1) Jose- 
phine, keeping all winter; (2) Colonel 
Wilder, a new pear of fine quality, keeping 
till March; and (3) P. Barry, a large orange- 
yellow fruit keeping perhaps latest of all. 

This list leaves out Duchess, which is 
grand on warm, sandy soils ; White Doyenne 
or Vergalieu, an old-time pear of rarest 

fine quality; Gray Doyenne, a smaller rus- 
sety pear, ripening in October, and most 
delicious; Diel, a large pear, in some re- 
spects like Onondaga; Rostiezer, an early 
pear, ripening in August, and delicious for 
eating but poor for market; Superfin, one 
of the best of pears ; Louise Bonne, the best 
of all for dwarf stock. 

I have had a severe experience in pear 
growing from not having considered that 





many sorts do not self-pollenize themselves, 


March 19, 1896 


I havea dozen large Anjous scattered about 
my lawos that do not bear as much as a 
single one should and would in an orchard 
with other varieties. The Bartlett has the 
same fault. I have, however, not found 
this difficulty with the Louise Bonne, Clair. 
geau, Sheldon, and others which are report- 
ed by Professor Waite to be defective pol- 
lenizers. 

Succe:s with the pear depends on having 
the trees headed low and kept well open to 
air and sun. The style of growth is very 
varied, and no effort should be made to 
compel uniformity. Spraying sbould beat- 
tended to as carefully as with apples. Bor- 
deaux mixture should also be applied at 
least twice—before and after blossoming, 
Trées should be scraped occasionally, and 
scrubbed with kerosene emulsion. Use it 
strong; one pint to a pail of water for young 


-trees; stronger for old ones. A couple of 


quarts of the mixture poured about the 
bolls of the trees once in three months is 
advisable. When a pear tree hecomes 
stunted in growth, dig about it, and feed 
with a top dressing of ashes and salt. Keep 
a good mulch of coal ashes about the trees 
if not in cultivated soil. 
CurnTon, N. Y. 
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THE USE OF FERTILIZERS. 








BY ARTHUR R. HARDING. 





THE manufacture and use of commercial 
fertilizers are assuming larger proportions 
each year. Many new firms for their manu- 
facture are being formed throughout the 
country. The use of commercial fertilizers, 
altho some are opposed to it, is becoming 
more common, and the sales are yearly in- 
creasing. 

It is estimated that in Indiana no longer 
ago than 1883 there was probably not more 
than 8 000 tons used ina year. Ten years later, 
or in 1893, the amount had increased to more 
than 35,000 tons, and it is still increasiog at 
arapid rate. In southern Ohio the use of 
fertilizers has more than trebled in the last 
ten years, and many poor fields are to- 
day producing fair crops of wheat where, 
before the use of fertilizers became general, 
the crops were very smal!. Last fall the 
purchase of commercial fertilizers was un- 
usually large in this section, and the wheat 
where it was used shows up much better on 
the average than where it was not. 

In certain localities and on certain land, 
the use of fertilizers has become a necessity. 
On heavy clay land or rich loam it is a 
waste, uader ordinary circumstances, to u-e 
it for any kind of crop: but for poor land of 
any kind for nearly allcrops it is beneficial. 
We have seen it stated that the greatest 
benefit derived from its use is on clay land; 
but in this section (southern Ohio) little or 
no beuefit has been derived from its use on 
clay land, while the benefit on sandy land 
bas been satisfactory. 

The only question that will arise in the 
user’s mind is, Will the increasein yield pay 
for the fertilizer,or more? This question 
cannot be answered correctly unless one 
knows something of the analysis of soils 
and plants, nor by the person who does not 
know the analysis of the brand he is using. 
There is no doubt that in the purchase of a 
fertilizer by the average farmer, nine out 
of ten listen to what the agent says, and 
make their purchases accordingly. The 
agent is usually a man who has no knowl- 
edge whatever of fertilizers; probably he 
knows the analysis of the different brands 
that he is handling. The direct cause of 
the greatest amount of the agent’s sales is 
that he has sold to nearly all the farmers in 
the neighborhood, and that he is handling 
the best article for the price on the market, 
or the time of payment is deferred without 
interest. The reader will not censure us 
when we say farmers put entirely too much 
trust in others’ judgment when they make 

their purchases. 

Generally speaking, we would say that 
for crops where the ground is not to be 
cultivated again for a few years the pure 
bone is to be recommended, because it has 
lasting qualities superior to any other. 
Where grass is sown with wheat, or other 
crops, it is a good plan to use pure bone. 
The yield of grass for a number of years 
-will show that there are lasting qualities 
ia this kind of fertilizer. 

Any one doubting the wisdom of using 4 
fertilizer for wheat on poor soil, need only 
to go a few rounds with the fertilizer shut 
off to be convinced that it does pay. I have 
seen this experiment tried, and, where 00 
fertilizer was used, the wheat would uot 
make over eight bushels to the acre; where 
the fertilizer had been used, about two 
hundred pounds to the acre; the yield ws 
more than doubléd and a good stand of 
grass was secured; Where no fertilizer 
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March 19, 1896 


was used the stand of grass was by no 
means as good. 

The safest plan to follow in the purchase 
of fertilizers is tostudy the kind used by 
your neighbors on the same kind of soil as 
yours, watching the results, and making 
your purchases accordingly. Of course, 
like everything else, there are seasons when 
afertilizer will not benefit crops to much 
extent. In avery dry season it is probably 
a waste of time and money to use it on any 
soil. But under ordivary circumstances it 
pays, and to reap the bevefit it is policy 
to use it every year, altho now and then 
the benefit may not be equal to the money 
spent; but for a term of years the user of 
fertilizers will come out financially ahead 
of those who give the subject no attention. 

Kyesp, O. i 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 








BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





THE wild Canadian geese are now being 
rapidly domesticated and improved by our 
poultry keepers for their market value as 
fowls. In all the large parks in the princi- 
pal cities may be found a flock of these 
beautiful birds, and with kind care they 
soon become tame and very affectionete. 
In Wade Park, in this city, a fine flock of 
Canadian wild geese may be seen wander. 
ing over the park; and at times will begin 
their wild cry, and off they will fly for an 
hour or more, traveling many miles about 
the city, but always returning to the park, 
where they are well cared for, and to which 
place they seem attached. They breed well, 
and start about May to perform this duty. 
The goslings are similar in appearance to 
the ordinary kind ; but as they feather out 
they show long black necks, with a white 
patch just across the head, back of the eye, 
and under the lower back ; the remainder of 
the bird is pale brown. During hatching 
time they are cross, and will chase and snap 
hard at you if you come near them. 


Those who ship fowls over the country 
will do well to remember the following 
notice sent out by the express companies 
lately. Itis: 

“ Poultry—Live, other than market, except in 

cloth-covered comps, may be carried at mer- 
chandise rates; when in cloth-covered coops, 
double merchandise rates.” 
The object of making the reduction in rates 
is to give shippers of thorouxh-bred poultry 
arate that will be reasonable; but at the 
same time they naturally expect in return 
for this concession that all birds be strongly 
yet lightly crated, so that the fowls may not 
escupe from the crate, as has so often oc- 
curred when put in canvas covered frame 
crates, and the express companies were 
made to stand the lossif any birds escaped 
while in transit. This is what all poultiy 
men have wanted for many years past; 
now that a special rate has been made every 
poultryman should furnish the crate desig- 
nated. 


White fowls, especially those for table use, 
are becoming more popular than ever be- 
fore. Those most desired are White Plym- 
outh Rocks and Wyandottes, because they 
dress beautifully. The skin is golden but- 
ter color, and to a particular buyer of table 
fowls this is one of the desirable points in a 
table fowl. In Massachusetts a breeder of 
poultry (especially these two varieties) 
keeps 2 000 of each kind on two separate 
farms with great success, keeping them 
pure and breeding them to perfection either 
for the table or exhibition points. If you 
want fowls for table purposes you cannot 
select better than White Plymouth Rocks 
aud Wyandottes. They will fill every re- 
quirement either for the town breeder or 
for the farmer. They are also considered 
good layers, but are not bred so largely for 
egg production as they are for general table 
use. They are pretty fowls on a grassy 
lawn; and with the crowing of the males 
and singing of a lot of lively pullets no 
better music could be desired about a ru- 
ral home, 


It is very wise at this season, when your 
young pullets begin in earnest to lay, to 
keep acorrect record. It should be kept 
in a book, the number of eggs each month 
that each pullet lavs; in this way you may 
he enabled to breed a strain of good layers 
by crossing such pullets with a cock known 
to be ofa good laying family. Many would 
not take the trouble to look after such a 
matter; but if you are breeding to improve 
your flock and make them profitable, you 
must carefully study and note down the 
results of their daily returns; and those 
that do not prove themselves good layers 
should be disposed of at the market 
at whatever price they may bring. Never 
sell a bird that will not bring you a good 
reputation in;the hands of your customer. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


It is far better to lose the value in money | 
of a fowl that is not quite up to tbe first 
grade than to send it out, and the results 
of its work prove its inferiority in the hands 
of a customer. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


WINTERING BERS IN CELLARS. 
BY DICE McLAREN, 





MANY farmers winter their bees in cellars, 
where the latter are built close enough to 
prevent vegetables and fruit from freezing. 
Ia order to avoid injurious sudden changes 
of temperature, the cellar is kept as cool as 
possible and the bees are brought in early 
in the fall, and put out late in the spring. 
Before cold weather sets in a platform is 
built two feet above the cellar floor, to sup- 
port the hives and to keep them well ven- 
tilated ; and as secon as the cellar air is cool 
enough to keep the bees quiet the bives are 
placed in its shelter. Those persons who go 
into the cellar are careful to keep away 
from the hives, to avoid jarring them by 
some accidental movements. The windows 
are darkened, ard canvas or blankets are 
hung around the hives. Where these pre- 
cautions are observed and a shaded lamp is 
used, the bees are not disturbed by the nec- 
essary daily visits to the cellar. The floor 
above the bees is often thickly carpeted or 
spread with rugs to avoid unnecessary 
noise. For the same reason, and also to 
prevent jarring the hives, they should not be 
put on swinging shelves, supported from 
the upper sleepers, but should stand on 
a secure platform resting on the cellar 
floor, with a generous air space beneath the 
platform. 

The walls and floor of a bee cellar should 
be made proof against mice and rats, which 
if allowed to enter would commit serious 
depredations on the wintering bees. Any 
excess of moisture in the cellar air does 
much harm; and it is sometimes necessary 
to dry it out with an oil stove or with 
lamps, which are also useful during the 
coldest weather. To facilitate the escape 
of the moisture of respiration from the bees, 
it is a good plan to substitute a sawdnst or 
chaff cushion for any honey boards which 





may bein use. Several folds of clean. old 
carpet may be used for the rurpose. If the 
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hives have movable bottom boards, they 
are brought in with their summer stands, 
but are raised a few inches above the sup- 
ports. If the bottom boards are fast, the 
entrance to the hive shou'd be fully open. 
By carefully regulating the heat and mois 
ture of the cellar, the bees will need no 
winter flight, and may remain undisturbed 
for the five colder months There is great 
danger that letting the bees out early in 
the spring may subject them to a sudden 
change in the weather which may prevent 
their return to the hive. 
Brookings, 8. D 








“Macbeth” means tough- 
ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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Vigor belongs | 
to health. Health to well-fed | 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some | 
ople, but proper nourishment 
or the invalid, the convalescent 
and the dyspeptic is 
| hard to obtain. 


omatose 


a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 
| Somatose-Biscuit, 109f Somatose. A 
| valuable addition to the diet. 
} 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. : 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
| All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
& Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. ¢ 
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Perfect Cure.» 


- “From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
7 body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.”’”— Mrs. Kats 


Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


> Admitted at the World’s Fair. 9 








- YAKIMA VALLEY, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


On Ten acres of irrigated lerd. an income 
can be made of from $1,200 to :2,000 per year. 
The finest peaches, pears, prunes, plums, 
apples and apricots, «rains. grasses, 
vegetables, and vine fruits, are raised, greater 
in quantity and of better qaatey than can be 
grown anywhere. Irrigation makes one inde- 
pendent of a drouth. insures a crop, and also 
a profit on one’s tabor and investment. The 
Yakima Valley hasahealthy and delighttual 
climate. There is good seciety, scheols and 
churches, and a first class market. 


Maps velets. and other information fur- 
nished FRE upon application. 


Write to 
Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent. N. P. R. R 
t. P 


aul, Mion. 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner. N. P.R.R. 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p: tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 


Solid in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 








You have not read this before / 
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The “Pass-It-On-Society.” 


Probably many of our readers have already heard of this society and its work. 
made by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, who writes, on February 8, 1895 : 
Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief. 


better known. 
writes : 


—~ 





nently and robS CROUP of its terrors. 
Griffin, Ga., July 8, 1895. 


already spoken of it to a number of my friends. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1895. 


Society.’ 
S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St. 
deem best, 


Pass Christian, Miss. 


last Spring, and has derived much benefit from it. 


so effective for the purposes 
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Like Dr. Farrar, I want to join the “Pass-It-On- 
Society.” Iam so grateful for the good results that | four years. No medicine helped me. About two 
I have received from the use of Hyomei, and I have | weeks ago I tried one of your Pocket Inhalers, 


C. I. Stacy, Sec’y Y. M.C. A, 


In thirty years’ experience in the practice of med- his chest. 
icine I have never given my name . support of a 1 inclose his reply. 
rp sam remedy, until I met with Hyomei, which 

iadorse with all my heart (professional ethics to 
the contrary notwithstanding). Since testing Hyo- 
mei in Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, I believe in it for itself, for what it has done, 
and I giadly add my name to the “ Pass-It-On- 


’ P S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may 


_ I have been a sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchi- | Catarrh sufferers, but will cure this disease entirely. 
tis ever since last August; my pastor, Rev. O. W 
Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has | and acquaintances to seek relief through its use. I 
been using one of your Pocket Inhalers ever sincé | have yet to learn of one who has not been benefited 


Miss Bertua B. Stewarp, Harrison County. 


HYOME! is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is 


inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the ‘ 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is s| haled Cr { b Inhalat t 
aromatic. delightful to inhale, and gives imasbdiage welt | ps ee ee ee res 10 


kc Complete Mail, $1.00, 
of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully picked) bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
forusing. If yon are stil/ skeptical, send me your address, and my pamph 
An anti skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds. 
by mail, so cents. 


HOW THE “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY” GROWS. 


New York, Feb. 1, 1895. 
I have been troubled with Bronchitis for about 


which gave me immediate relief. Sunday evening 
our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Farrar, spoke witlr great 
difficulty, spuenty from a heavy cold settled in 

sent him one of your Pocket Inhalers, 


Hatsey Fitcn, 170-172 Chambers Street. 
(Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above). 

Greensboro, Ala., Sept. 15, 1895. 
Your Hyoméi cured me of Catarrh after other 
remedies failed; will add my name to the “ Pass-It- 
On-Society.”” Yours truly, 

W. M. Seay. 

New York, Sept, 20, 1895. 
I take pleasure in adding my name to the long list 
of those whose lives habe hese made happier by the 
use of Hyomei. It 1s not only an instant relief to 


I have been the instrument of inducing many friends 


I want to “ pass-it-on.”’ 
A. G. THompson, 33 Wall Street. 








It is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
I add my name to the ‘ Pass-It-On-Society.’*’ On December 


‘*I believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.’’ If you are suffering with Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Rose Cold, or any similar disease of the respiratory organs, send for HYOMEI, 
the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment comprised in 


Booth’s “Hyomei” Pocket Inhaler 
Hit, by mail, $1.00. 


Your friend would not ‘‘ pass-it-on’? to you unless convinced of its merit. 
stops the cough, the wheezing and gasping, and makes breathing easy in'a few moments time. In CATARRH it removes the 
offensive accumulations, clears the head, removes catarrhal deafness and purifies the breath. It cures BRONCHITIS perr-4- 


In ASTHMA Hyomei gives instant relief, 


It was started on a suggestion 
‘*My Dear Sir: Booth’s Pocket 


5, 1895 (ten months later), Dr. Farrar 


AMERICAN Union Lire Insurance ComPANy, 44, 
46, 48, Cedar St., New York, February 19, 1896. 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send one 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit to my friend, D. S, Walton, 

134 Franklin St., City. It has done me so much 

good that I never cease recommending it to my 

friends and as you know have bought as many as 

12 or 15 which fine given to personal triends, and 

have influenced more than twice this number to 

buy them, and I have yet to meet one who has not 
thanked me for recommending it. It has completely 
cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 
has been st ffering for years, 
ery truly yours 
EA g Nucent (Treasurer). 
Albany, N. Y., July 3, 1895. 
I will tell you candidly y our remedy has given me 
more relief from my Asthma than anything I have 
used, and really I have been so enthusiastic over it 
that I have made a great many converts, not only 
in Albany, but West ‘Troy. The cffect Hyomei has 
on me is very pleasant; when I am oppressed for 
breath, I inhale a short time, and the great desire 
to cough is gone. The little Inhaler is my constant 
companion. 
rs, Saran E, Bantuam, 359 Clinton Avenue. 





t stops all spasmodic coughing in- 


stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacit 


y. 
consisting of pocket inhaler (made 


’ 


? 
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shall prove that Hyomei does cure. Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 
, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc. Nothing has been discovered 


R. T BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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HALLS BALSAM 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


DTEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 








Remington. . 






Remipvgton Bicy- 
cles, like Reming- 
ton Fire- Arms, 
are Standards of 
excellence, 


8 New 
Models 


Embodying 
many exclu 
sive im- 
provements, 
d fully de- 
ccribed in catalog, 
mailed free. ~ 






REMINGTON ARMS Co. 


313-315 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BRANCHES: 


New York. Brooklyn, Boston. 


San Francisco. 


ENGLISH BRASS BEDS 


Hair Mattresses 
Fine Bedding Manufacturers 


B. FITCH & CO. 


27 West 42d Street, New ‘York. 


a 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


SS tine highest grade watches made in this 
countr 








For full infor mation address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
$8 Washington St., Boston 
41 Maiden Le ane, New Yo 
34 W. wes a St., Chicago 
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SOAP 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! St, New York. 





Made in 
Palestir.e, 
Syria. 
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Sold by druggists and grocers. : 
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T IS JUST AS EASY, and a heap more 
sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
lection of materials when having paint- 

ing done and secure the best result as it is 
to take chances and use mixtures of which 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
tained by using Nationat Leap Co.'s brands 
of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 


ble information and card showing samples 








of colors “free ; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
rgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pitteburgh. 
F. 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnatt 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC . 
ns you know nothing. 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER ‘ 
UNION 
SOUTHERN | caeage 
SHIPMAN . 
COLLIER } 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving val 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
- Salem, Mass, 1; h d 
CORNELL = upon application to those intending to pain 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





KEATING 


“365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL.” 


Sometimes a rider wants an extra strong 
bicycle as well as an extra light machine. 


Our art “Cat” (2 two-cent stamps) 
tells how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
Cook’s Tours to Europe. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 

Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class 
parties to Europe, will sail b the White Star Line 
Majestic” on Ma i, ucceeding departures 
tt 14, 28, 28, June 10, 1 27. All + ements 

for these parties ae ine t Orst-clas: 
Illustrated proga: a tree ilroad ond sieam- 
ship uckets for individual travelers everywhere. 


THOS, COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
—E ROPE —THIRTY EXCURSIONS. 
opular prices. $20 and up. Ocean tickets by 
alliines, Farticeye Holy Land, March 2i, Sept. 5. 
F. LARK, 111 Broadway. N ° 


Cruises under the American Flag 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 
March 28th to June 5th.—70-DAYS’ MEDI- 
TERRANEAN CRUISE, visiting Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, etc. $400,and up- 
ward. 
June 27th _60-DAYS’ CRUISEte RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 

Sept. bth—A 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to INDIA. Educational and Scientific 
$1,000, and upward. 


European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. Send 
fcr itinerary. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


DE_ POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS ESCORTED PAR- 
TIES sall in May, June, July, September, October, 
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ALL 
PARTS 
noqualed arrangements. Il- 
lustrated presremel FRE Steamshipand circular 
A. DE POTTER, Broadway and 42d St., N. Y. 
bent Gt vt tt ont 
WHERE 7 whea you wish to Trav- 
el, and they will inform 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
I dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
(by mail 10 cts ), and Save Money. State your ] 
wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
I 201 Washington St., boston; 
220 S. Clark St., » Chicago, IL; 

HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE ST. DENIS, 
EUROPEAN sbeeg 

“ There is an atmosphere of h 
draws you there as often as you — your face 
ew York.” 


ILENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,Universal Tourist q 
135 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
Broadway and Eleventh.Street, 
e comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis Rig is rarely 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 





Inclusive charge. Un 
K.R. tickets. “17 rs of uninterrupted success.” 
Write Gaze where and : 
How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, I 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette [ 
Agents, 118 broadway N.Y.; 4 
ab dt dt de deh deh a 
Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
met with in a public house,and which —, 
PROPRIETORS. 

















CESSES ELEEES 






‘‘Pride 


of the 


West 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


Made in !,1 and 5 inch widths. 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


POOHOOOOEHEOOOOEOE 


ehae 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers and West Broadway also 
57th st. en 6th Ave.. and A135 to to 139 
West 42d 8t.. New York City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
flee finest | sin the oat. 
ampers pac or any part of e countr 
pany B wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 


$50.00 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the three ladies submitting to us the 
three best designs for Forsolec-the | Combs. 
$25 to tg best, $15 to the second, and $10 to the 
third best design. Desig n paper furnished tree. 
Write for janet ptive cironlar™ 


THE PROVIDENCE —_— WORKS, 


Providence 


LADIES !!. Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and lfc. in stamps 

and we will mail 7 a 4-D 

sample Best TEA ported— 

oxy Ld you u may select. Big 
GE 


IN- 
COMES by orders for 


ttl 
our Teas. Coffees, "Waking Pow- 
er, and Spices. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO. 
P.O. Box 289, (Ind.) 31 and 33 Vesey St.. N. Y. 

















Enough 


pebble 


tread 


BOSTON WOVEN BOSE & RUBBER C0, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 





A.B. &E. ca. 


ese all 


; 27 eee a S.. ? 
Sent fa fora 





Tus Inpsrsspest Paass 41 amp 43 GOLD STREET. NEAR FuLson STREET. 
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Fancy 
Linen Batistes. 


In preparation of our assortment of high 
class wash dress fabrics for this season no 
line bas received moreof ourattention than 
thie, and the variety 
which we now display 
is both large and at- 
tractive, representing 
as it does the choicest 
things in French, Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish 
Registered Trademark. Manufacture. One of 
the latest received patterns, which is spe- 
cially worthy of mention, has the natural 
linen ground striped with silk, in Purple, 
Heliotrope, Green, Chocolate, Pink, Straw, 
Gold and White; these stripes, which are 
about an inch apart, have a simple design 
woven into them, and to give that light, 
thin effect to the whole which is so desir- 
able, the spaces between the stripes have 
been made with narrow lines of hem- 
stitched openwork. The price is $1.00 per 
yard. Plain Linen Batistes are in all 
qualities from 25c. to 60c. per yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘¢ THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


“TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 








Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Mannfacturing Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


Po Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe fe Po PO 


-actrenenaler STRAT a 















W.&B. <n 


N Mew York. 


R 
Chicago 


STATA AAAS 





DEAFNESS. &.H£40 Noises, euren 


by F. Hiscox, sis ‘Senn NewYork Was for book of « wools F REE 





Are -as-good as Howard Watches 


they must be perfect. Our reputa- 
tion backs ‘up every wheel we make. 


For Menvand 


Women: 
= 2 ee 


—— Watch & Clock Coz 


Ewes 


Send for Catalogue: 


ra Ee. ‘New Yor. 
34 Washington Sty cnc 














